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‘somds OF, "THE, ‘MYSTICS, 
Pahl ‘bY RH. stoppin. sigs 
- je ROVE- ALONE, 
Min 'Bikhop.lyo aiet One day, -” 
Asie wentup and down, theiiands, 
roa stern, sad’ woman.qn her way, 
‘2 With. acy t xaos her bands— 
Tn; : » that: hand fire—— 
hed with Holy fre ! 
Pes + 


: a What mean: those symbols, Mother; tek v, | 
Be pr eet go you?” She replies: ,. | 
: h with, this the mes of Hell, 
SS Meith. to burn apt lise. 
Fear, on must nevermore ‘be now, 
sb © Dae nate Goa ahh alone!, 
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ef Ut THE CARVER. 


cll The carver: thought, the carver ‘ei 
fron | Tiete' wasid' rapture ii his modd ; 
Yu He saw OurlLady-in his thought} 
And wrought upon the sandal wood. 
~ His: uld. not obey-his ‘wilt, 
. Tt faltered aud forgot its skill. 
‘st No one will say who sees.that face, 
ss ‘Hail! Mary Mother, fall of grace!’ ” 
He dropped his tools, he bowed his head, 
He heard a voice that somewhere spoke : 
“Go burn the sandal wood,” it said, ... 
“ Andwork upon that block of oak, 
What one holds not the otlrer may, 
The image may be there to day.” 
féwas, and all who saw her face 
“Said: “ Mary’ Mother, full of grace!” 


CONFUCIUS AND KE LOO. 
Shall we,:O! Master,’’:*Ke Loo said, 
“Still serve the spirits of the dead ?’ 
__ “To-serve the dead. why should we strive, 
‘Who.could not.segve. them when alive?” 


‘Tell me what death is,”” said Ke Loo. 
To whom again Confucius saith: 
‘While life we do not, cannot know, 
What can ‘we lope to know of death ?”” 
And further, since he still would seek: 
“ Ke Loo,.I do, not care to.speak.”’ 


) «Tf you; the Master, speak not, then 
iWhat shail your scholars say to men ?” 
\$ Does Heavén speak?” the sage replied, 
) And*as‘he spoke his spirit; sighed : 
, *\Phe,sensons run their-endless ways, 
The-days go by with tireless wing, 
And all things come in all the Gays, 
But Heaven, does Heaven say anything 9” 


A worD FOR THE SILENT. 
BY ‘RuZABiTH eC PH SEUART PHELPS. 


“Pan only. really ‘serious thing about’ Dr: 
Clarke’s book! is* the :confusion: of «the au- 
thor’s ideas as tothe precise defining line be- 
tweeh.a wofk adapted.to popular instruction 
and .a “medical treatise! «Am -author’ who 
forgets in the drawitig:room:and at the fire- 
side that:he is notin the lécture-room:of the 
medical sehool, has put himself: beyond: the 
reach of knowing the ‘real’ effect ‘produced: 
by him upon eitherthé drawing-room ortlie 
fireside. ‘'He. may have ‘done so“ with: the: 
deliberate intention. ofa theorist who:does’ 
not desire fo be answered; he may.haye’ 
done so With thoclear dbnsbience'of:a:zealot 
who desires only to do what-presentsdtselfto: 
him as hig duty,: . He! has undoubtedly, lone; | | 
S0,.at. least; With? motiveswhich it: we 

delicate: bo “call indelicate; whatever ¢ 
might:be sald.of thetis.b-vall the same he: 
has putbimself beyond this reach. Front , 
the. megligal lecture-room*-alone | ‘ean he be 
answered;; Only'a: piayricien! can’ spernaies 
*Bex,in Educat 


bit on t 


: il. 
| ©: Meanwhile; it Sent possible for! any’ <f 
» bug ito’ say,in deprecation” of ‘the notion’ 6f} |’ 

we =v by Dr. beach si slik: 


| ‘faire! Qf wouien ‘ican: possibly be final.’ 
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theory for 
iwastration Si ilftisteation: Statistics’ whey” 
: Théy’ Wh 


It is ito hin, hopad that aiistig the ipliy: | 
: sleians‘ whose ‘professional: Fak may entitle 
othem toa: hearing»as broad ns' Dr. Clarke's, 
) some One Who: joins issue with him upon his 
- principal: physiological theory may find the 
sleigure*to'remind. us*what ‘a blessed fact. it 
is that doctors always: disagree. Without 
the least desire (to undérvalue eitlier’ the 
cultare or the skill.of the man’ from’ whom 
awe differ, ia» littledinguity: into ‘the ‘effect 


sieians ~ by’ his “essay “will revédl the » fact 


_ly. important: opponents. 
ation” {having !ohce been! written, ‘another 
pce oh eaually to \the point, if a littlesmore: 
I of: the old-fashioned prejudiees’of, 
: ws ‘should ‘be! wantair te) 
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cise. 27 rf 
ook None ese is notithe person "nese! 
judgment Apon'a Matter involving: the wel- 
His 
testimony, worth ‘what ‘it “ may be. worth, 
should séek and fall into its proper place in 
oat 4 
‘it shall stayin’ its place. Tt is “bat ‘a-link‘ih 
achain: It/is only'a tintin a kaleidéscope. | 
cA. question #6 intricate and shifting as‘ that | 
which involves the exact position of woman 
in the economy of a’cursed world is not to 
be settled. by the” most ‘intimate acquaint- 
ance with the proximate principles of 
serum and fibrin, “with the proportions 
of the. gray. and: white. matter in the brain, 
or with the transitional,character of the tis- 
sues and the exquisite macbinery of the vVis- 
cera. «The psychiologist ‘has ‘yet his word to 





{ say. The theologian’ has’ a reason'to be 


heard. "Tlie politéeal’economist ‘might also 
add to expérience knowledge. The woman 
who is physically and intellectually a living 
denial of every premise and of every conclu- 
ion which Dr. Clarke has advanced has yet 
a right to an audjence. ‘Nor is he even the 
man. whose’ judgment\as:'to’ the health: of 
women. can :be: symmetrical. © No» clinjeal 
opinion, it will be remembered, « beating 
against: the” physical’ vigor of ‘any class of 
people is or can-be a complete’ one. The 
physician knows sick worten almost ‘only; 
Well womei keep away from him, and 
thank Hedyen. Tf there be any well women 
he is always in doubt... Thousands of women 
will read that t they are prevented by Nature's 
eternal ‘and’ irresistible laws from all sus- 
tained activity of brain or body, but prinet 
pally of-brain, with much the same emotion 
with which we miglit read a fiat gone forth 
from the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon? 
‘dod that’ Aiéricans could ‘not eat ’ roast 
béef,° sincte their regedrches into morbid 
_ Ameticén' anatomiy: had .déveloped tlie fact 
that Americans ‘bad’ died of ating roast 
beef, as well ‘as’ & peculiar structure of the 
Atderiéan’ ‘stomach, to which roast beef was 
poisonotisly’ adapted. Thousands of women 
wil) fot Delieve’ what tle author of ‘Sex in’ 
\aucation”” tél thém, simply because they’ 
know better.” Their’ own’ ‘ tinleartied | experi- 
thé! ie réfitation’ of his: 
léarnéd’ pethapheity phey’ will ‘give ‘him’ 
. They‘ can’ pile’ up'for bit 


venone; but no statistics has be!” 
atid’ thé DSétor are miet on’ fiir fight’ © 

°Mahiy d'women who’ stands’ ‘at the’ faéto-" 
‘rf Jéém"eléven hours and @Malf'a day, from | 
sien cometh year’s otid,! trom’ tHe age of 





that its :author! is ‘not ‘without ‘sufficient: | ipshould be said: 2. Almost every fact | 
‘<Sex"in! Edueh, | bhovg 
E Justrate the exact opposite of his’ almost! 


“patients represent the world to him, he has’ 
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betfer than he tells hie: Bvery lady lecturer 
in ‘the land, who unites the most exhaust- 
ing kind’ of brain’ aid body labor in her 
own “experience, day and night after day 
“and night, for''the half’ of every yeat, and 
‘unites'it In defiance of Df. Clarke's prog- 
‘ nostications,’ kiows Bettér.’ ‘Rvery healthy 
‘woman physician Knows better; and it is 
‘only the wonran physician, after ‘all, whose 
judgment can ever approach ‘the ultimate 


| questions. 
ht forward by Dr. Clarlte ‘ goes to’ il- 


“every conclusion in‘ ‘respect to the effect of 
meatal labor upon’ ‘the’ female~physique. 
“With” the - serene,’ rst. to"'say doginatic |’ 
“conviction of” the ‘pliysician’ whose own’ 


for us from hiénote-book® a series of 
s exemp g'the rematkable “Wnanim- 
|Mty'*wittr’ which? girls, “after leaving school, 
‘break. down ‘in’ health: Overlooking’ Yile: 
‘blunder whic he “made abéut the student. 
‘from "Vassar College, which" has’ so! 
carefully poitited out» by Col. Higgitison (I) 
refer to Dr. Clarke’s implicit and uniesitat- 
“Ig “Beceptance and publication of state-’ 
mentsmade by the student; which‘the faculty 
‘of the college have since. altogether @enied);: 
Mot ‘pausitig to ‘discuss the Spirit which 


grasps at unit véstigated testimony Tile this ; 


run thé eye over his illustrations, rg ‘What 
havé we? . = 

With an affluent’actompanimént Of ced 
detail” so ‘evidently necéssary to the “pu 
discussion of an ’éduéational topi¢ and ® | 
unlikely to attract'a purely irrelevant and | 
unworthy “attention to the circulation’ of Hi 
the esday that “one Cabnot fail’ to note the” 
author's ‘generosity in this particular, he 
calls ‘our considération to his list’ of: cases, | 
argting “detachédly, by the way, and in- 
geniously constructing for our benefit’ very 
mtich’ such a syllogism ‘as this. 

Suinption\—AN - ‘women ought to be in- 
capable'of sustained activity. 
| Subsuimption.—Some women whom I have - 
known are incapable of ustained activity: 
Miss X became an inValid s00n after leaving 
school. «Miss Y ‘was injured by gymnastic 
exerdises,'fell under my care; and’ will 
never be well, Miss Z became”an' invalid 
soon after leaving school, dnd, being for 
some tithe under miy: treatment, ‘Was sent to 
“an insané'asylunii. © °°” 

Therefore, 

-Condluaitia: All 4vomen are inéapable oF | 
sustained activity, but proved’ especially in- 
capable of sustained brain aetivity; and," }- 
since it'would cost Harvard Collége *séveral 
millions of dollars’ to’ “admit” them, co” 
education is’ a ‘chimera,’ and old’ maids a 
monstrosity 1t which® physicians may ‘sneer’ 
and by ‘which young wouleni” — take 
warning. . 

Or, to put it in another fin’ more com-! 
pactly. > 
As'long’ as girls’ are in school ‘eiley are 
(with ‘exeeptions’'so rate’ that’ I ‘hdve had’ 
: great diffieulty in madly Lorry in excetleat® 
health: 

: When girls Nate school they fall dicks,’ 

°'Pherefore; it is° Graceteny’ which’ injures 
ai EP dab jtidiat io 
‘Here!©’ ‘ibwply ‘the point ct ait? abate" 

6 iris 86 Oftén bedome ” invalids ’ 

na “few! years ' "after leaving school ? ’ 
ab fact ida “faniiliar® due?’ We'neéded. no 
Dr. Clarké come front ‘their ‘graves to tell us 
this, We aré wall dedustémed tothe sight” 





| tivity) to intellectual inanition. 
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achiever, “sustained” in mental application, 
and ‘as healtty in body as, she is. vigorous 
and aspirifg in brain, sinking, after a period 
of out-of-school life, into an aching, ailing, 
moping creature, aimless in the spirit and 
useless in the fo for any of life’s higher 
purposes, witli@jvhich her young soul was 
filled and fired @ little while ago. 

“ You may He well enough now. Wait 
till you gré ' twenty- felit or‘five. That is the 


}producéed! upon’ brothér and ''sistér’ phy- | wsés of the physicist’s testimony to these Hage when gitls break down.” ° This Is the 


doleful prophecy of friends an@ physicians 
old on the warm hopes of our hard- 
working, dthbitious girls. “Tt is becatise you 
keép late hours, dance’ tog much, éat indi- 
gestible food, or exercise too little,” says the 
‘hygienist. . ‘Tt is because you wear cor- 
“sets, long skirts, and chignons,’ says the 
‘dress reformer, “It is because youtate a 
woman. “Here is a” mystery!” siys the 
dumicé.” “ Tt is “because “you over-study,” 
says Dr. Clarke, 

Who of,us has yet.suggested.and enforced 
=the suggestioniof another reason mope sifii- 
_Pi¢; and ¢6m rehensive than any of these— 
“more proba le, perbaps, than any..which 
could be found outside of the effects of fe- 

-maale dress? 

Women.-aick because they study? Does 
it not look a little more as if women were 
sick because'they stopped studying ? 

Worn out by intellectual activity? ., 

‘Let us Suppose that they tight be ex- 
“hausted: ‘py the Change from intellectual ac- 
Made in- 
“yalids because they go to school from four- 
“teen to” eighteen ? Let us conceive that they 
‘might be made inyalids ‘because they left 
‘choo! at eighteen ! Let us draw pou our 
‘imagifiation’ to the extent of inquiring, 
“whether the nineteenth century girl—in- 
tense, sensitive, and developing, like her 
age, ‘nervously and . fast—might * not 
be made an invalid by the plunge from 
the “ healing influence” ‘of systemati¢ brain 
éxertion to the brokén, jagged life which 
awaits a girl whose ‘education is complet- 
ed.” “Made an invalid by exchanging the 
wholesome pursuit of sufficient and worthy _ 

aim. for: the unréliéved routine of a departs 
en stic life, from which allaim has de- 
par € for the whirl of false excitements 
and falar contents which she cals society. 
Made an invalid by the abrupt slide from 
‘*thinking,” as poor Lamb had it, “that 
life was going to be something” to the dis- 
Covery that it has ‘‘unaccountably fallen 
from her before its time.” Made an inyalid 
by the sad and subtle process by which a gifl; 
is first inspired to the ideal of a life in which 
her personal culture has as honest and hon- 
"rable a part of ‘her regard as (and as a par 
| of) her personal usefulness; and then is left 
| t0 find out that personal culture Bibstan- 
tially ‘stopped ‘for her when she tied. the 
ribbon of her seminary diploma, ” Made 
an invalid by the prejudice’ that deptives 
her of the’ stimulus whith “very buman 
‘being neéds and fi “in the pursuit 
‘of some one , avocation, * and’ 
confines’ that ‘gvdéation’ for her to a mar- 
‘Tiage Which” she’ may never ‘effect, and’ 
which, miay never ‘help ‘the matter ‘if’ she 


'| ages “Made’ai invalid by thie change from 


doing something’ to doing nothing. ve 
an invalid ‘by the différence between being’ 
‘happy and ‘being, Se ee “Madean fa-* 


valid, in short, for ‘just the what-’ 
ever manner, the manner thing ig. 
poirit) tehy'a' man tould be mad#ian willbe 
if subjected to the’ woman’s life when’ 
wortian’s edltication is over. That wretc 
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assume at the end of their school career 
would have killed Dr. Clarke had it been his 
lot, quite too soon for his years and ex- 
perience to have mantured into the writing 
of ‘Sex in Education.” 

Girls Enow what I mean. Women wlio 
work for women have some chance to read 
the mind of women on such points. We 
could produce. our own ‘note-book.over 
against.the physician’s, and the contents of 
it would be pitiful to-see. 

The sense of perplexed disappointments, 
of baffled intelligence, of unoccupied powers, 
of blunted aspirations which run through 
the confidences of girls ‘‘left school” 
is enough to create any illness which nerv- 
ous wear and misery can create. And the 
physician should be the first man to recognize 
this fact; not the man to ignore or discredit 
it; not the man to use his professional cul- 
ture to the neglect of any obvious appeal to 
his professional candor; not the man to 
veil within a few slippery flatteries a will- 
ful ignorance or an unmanly sneer. 

Admitting what must be in justice said of 
** Sex in Education”—that its author’s pro- 
fessional status demanded for his opinions, 
if expressed in the proper way and in the 
proper places—at least, an intelligent hear- 
ing; and that he has called attention to 
some evils in the training of very young 
girls which require, whether by his means 
or by some other, a remedy; and that he 
has made a sincere endeavor to point out 
these real and other imaginary evils in a 
manner good, at least, in his own eyes 
—the sneer remains.* By it women will 
‘ remember him when the work which he 
undertook to do shall be long forgotten. 
Through it the whole character of that 
work is vitiated and its influence marred. 
For it we may yet be grateful, after all. 





* Any reader of the essay will recall its flings at 
women who, either from subjective preferences or 
Objective pressures, are debarred from marriage and 
maternity. These flings are too disagreeable for 
pleasant quotation. 





THE VATICAN COUNCIL AND THE 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 





Time sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance was to be held in New 
York before the Vatican Council had con- 
cluded its labors in Rome. But the Franco- 
German War, which broke up the Council, 
caused a postponement of the Conference, 
and three years passed away, till it finally 
convened in the metropolis of the West. 
Both are now matters of history and chal- 
lenge a comparison as to their character, 
aim, and effect. The Council may, indeed, 
at. any time be conyoked again, like its pre- 
decessor at Trent, which was twice inter- 
rupted; but this is not likely in the present 
crippled condition of the Papacy, and in 
any case a council could be hereafter only an 
unmeaning formality to give solemnity to 
a. proclamations of the Infallible 

e. 

The Vatican Council is the nineteenth 
and probably the last in the series of cecu- 
menical councils which began at Nicea, in 
825, although its cecumenical character is 
recognized only by the Church of Rome, 
which claims to be identical with the Holy 
Catholic Church of Christ. The October 
meeting in New York is the sixth of the 
General Conferences of the Evangelical Al- 
liance since its formation at London, in 1846. 
The Council was intensely Romish, more so 
than any of its predecessors, and resulted 
in an utter defeat of Liberal Catholicism; the 
Conference was justas decidedly Evangelical, 
and ended in acloser union of Protestants 
from different lands and nations. The 
Council was commanded by the Pope and 
claimed legislative.authority for all time to 

* come; the Conference was a voluntary as- 
sembly, relying solely on the moral power 
of truth. The Council was composed of 
bishops under the control of the Pope and 
his cardinals, the lower clergy and the peo- 
ple being entirely excluded ; the Conference 
embraced ministers and laymen, divines, 
scholars, and philanthropists, all meeting as 
Christian brethren, without regard to: rank 
and position. The Council held its deliber- 
bcs within closed doors and in a dead 

; the Conference wes open to all 

7 Jy. the living language of the peo- 

linte le "Count lasted ten months, and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


bility, against the remonstrance of its ablest 


opportune ;. the Conference lasted only ten 
‘days, and shed light over many of the most 
important theological and religious topics of 
the age—such as the Gos of Obristendom, 
Obristian union, 
Protestantism 


life, foreign. ab 
ahd state, Christi 
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‘and goa 


ical and ceremonial show, such &s even St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome never saw before 
or is ever likely to see again; the Confer- 
ence met in. unostentatious simplicity and 
appealed to the intelligence and heart. The 
Council excited no interest among the cit- 
izens of Rome beyond their selfish love of 
gain; the Conference attracted crowds of 
intelligent hearers, from all parts of the 
country, which filled several halls and 
churches to overflowing from morning till 
night, and listened with closest attention to 
solid addresses on serious topics. The Coun- 
cil exhibited an outward unity at the ex- 
pense of national independence and personal 
responsibilty; the Conference manifested a 
spiritual unity. in great variety of creeds, 
organizations, and modes of worship, accord- 
ing to its motto: In necessartis unitas, in du- 
biis liberias, in omnibus caritas. The Council 
suppressed every free utterance and declared 
war on modern civilization and progress; 
the Conference gave full scope to differences 
of opinion within the limits of essential or- 
thodoxy, and aimed to reconcile faith with 
reason, revelation with science, authority 
with freedom. The Council proclaimed 
notwithstanding the negative vote of eighty- 
eight of its ablest members) the absolute 
sovereignty and personal infallibility of the 
Pope—though he be a theological ignora- 
mus like Pius LX, who is said to be unable 
to read the Bible in Greek and Hebrew, or a 
moral monster like Alexander VI and Jobn 
XXIII, or a notorious heretic like Honorius, 
who was anathematized by an .cecumenical 
council and several popes; the Conference 
held up thesole headship of Christ, whoneeds 
no vicar, being ever present with his people, 
and the infallibility of the Bible, as the only 
rule of the Christian faith and practice. 
The Council fastened new chains on the 
conscience and imposed a new article of 
faith, on pain of eternal damnation; the 
Conference, like the apostolic synod at 
Jerusalem, which refused to put ‘a yoke 
on the neck of the disciples,” maintained the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
and proclaimed the principles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; that we are saved not by good 
works, not by the church, not by the sacra- 
ments, but solely ‘‘ by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” as apprehended by a living 
faith. The Council turned its face back- 
ward to the Middle Ages; the Conference 
forward to the Millennium. The Council 
ended in a glorification of the Pope, who 
can now truly say “I am the tradition,” ‘‘I 
am the Church”; the Conference ended, as it 
began, with the glorification of Christ as the 
only mediator between God and man and 
the only and all-sufficient Saviour of the 
human race. 

And what is the effect of these two an- 
tagonistic meetings? In one respect, of 


portant event and marks a new epoch in 
the history of Romanism. It settled once 
and forever the vexed question of authority 
and the proper seat of infallibility, about 
which even the Roman Church had been 
divided for centuries, Jt killed Gallicanism 
and Liberal Catholicism, and raised Ultra- 
montanism and Jesuitism to absolute and 
exclusive power. The Conference never 
claimed any legislative authority and passed 
no resolution of a dogmatic or disciplinary 
character. 

But the gain which the Council. brought 
to Rome in the way of greater outward con- 
solidation is a-loss: in ‘spiritual power and 
may yet prove the beginning of its downfall. 
The Council has destroyed the independent 
episcopate; it has.converted a historical lie 
into a binding article of faith; it has called 
forth the Old Catholic. secession, headed by 
several of the first Catholic. divines and 


many and Switzerland; it has, by its 
astounding, medieval pretensions, provoked 
a dangerous. conflict with all independent 





civil governments, which may yet involve 


divines, who considered it unwise and in-. 


The Council made ‘a Thain grated 4 


course, the Council was a far more im-- 


scholars and spreading in all parts of Ger: - 





disgraceful defeat of Popery, It was a sig- 
nificant, perhaps prophetic omen that the 
act by which the Pope, on ‘the: memorable 
"18th of July; 1870, proclaimed to 

the decree of his.own infal i 
companied by claps of thunder and 

of lightning, and solic taligseon @ cuaferen 
of war, which prostrated: the. first. Catholic 
power to the very dust and deprived the 
Pope Of his temporal throne. ‘Ever since he 
has been mourning and complaining over 
the terrible troubles and persecutions of the 
Church. What a contrast between the 
hopeful tone of the Encyclical of June 
29th, 1868, which convoked the Vatican 
Council, that was to crush the power of in- 
fidelity, to settle all difficulties, and to be- 
come a feast of the general reconciliation of 
divided Christendom (hence the special invi- 
tation to the Orientals and Protestants), and 
the desponding tone of the last Encyclical 
of the same Pope, dated November 2ist, 
1873, which curses the Old Catholics, de- 
nounces Italy and the German Empire, and 
declares that, so overwhelming are the trou- 
bles and sorrows avhich have of late years 
come upon the Church and the Holy See, 
“that death itself seems better than life amid 
such storms.” 

Of the General Conference we have seen, 
so far, only good results and healthful 
effects. It has demonstrated the power of 
concentrated Evangelical Protestantism, ex- 
hibited its spiritual unity amid diversity, 
inereased faith, hope, and love, and given 
encouragement to every good’ Christian 
work. There is not a delegate who did not 
return home refreshed and invigorated. 
The echo comes back to us from every land 
of Europe, in reports of public meetings 
newspapers, in sermons and private letters— 
all overflowing with joy and gratitude over 
the happy influence of the meeting and the 
generous hospitality of the American peo- 
ple, The Spirit of God took hold of the 
Conference, subdued and mellowed all dif- 
ferences, and made it a means for the ad- 
vancement of peace and harmony among 
the followers of <Christ-of.every name and 
every land. It is a sure pledge of greater 
things which God-will accomplish in his 
own good time, when there will be but one 
flock under one Shepherd. 








A BROKEN LILY. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





O Lixy, dropped upon the gray sea-sand, 
What time my fair love through the morning 
land 
Led the rejoicing children, singing all 
Tn happy chorus, to their festival, 
Under green trees the flowery fields among; 
Now, when the noon-sun blazes o’er the sea, 
And echo tells not of the song they sung, 
And all thy silver splendor silently 
Thou yieldest to the salt and bitter tide, 
I find thee, and, remembering on whose 
breast 
Thy day began in thy fresh beauty’s pride, 
Though of thy bloom and fragrance dis- 
possessed, 
Thou art to me than all June’s flowers more 
~ sweet, 
Fairer than Aphrodite’s foam-kissed feet ! 
$e 
BOARDING-HOUSE LEVITES. 


BY H. H. 


WE have all met them in the course of 
the past summer. No watering-place has 
been without them. We have not gone so 
far perhaps as to classify-them under any 
name. We ‘have probably dismissed them 
from our minds as much as we could; but 
now, in looking back and recalling the de- 
tails of their behavior, the sum of their 
hatefulnesses, we see how well this distinct 
and scriptural name suits them. 

History has hardly done justice to. the 
Levite of the Parable. Human indignation 
has concentrated itself so upon Judas Is- 
cariot. that lesser villains in the New Testa- 
ment narratives get off comparatively scot 
free of contempt. Also the Samaritan is so 
big and cheery that he has filled up the 
foreground and diverted attention from the 
slow-moving, dignified, cruel gentleman in 
the distance. 

This is all wrong. There is more than 
one supposition upon which excuses can be 
framed for Judes.. It has never been 
absolutely certain that.he meant to do ill; 
and, at any rate, his terrible and immediate 
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less, and exhausting life which women | discussed the one question of papal infalli- | Europe in a new religious war and end in a | reraorse brings him within the. pale of 


human sympathy, S 

But for the Levite there is not one word 
to be said. By the side of his eold-blooded 
indifference to suffering even the assault of 


the thieves upon the gnoffénding traveler 


seems less wicked than jt ougbt to seem- 
Who knows how hard pressed those thieves 
were? Perhaps each man of them had a 
starving wife and children at home; and it 
is more than likely that they would not 
have left their poor victim quiteso naked as 
they did except that they caught sight of 
the Levitecoming. ‘‘ Ah!’ they said, ‘‘ here 
is a rich person,in purple and fine linen; 
he will give this poor man at least one gar- 
ment, so we may as well take the last!” 
Mistaken thieves! The Levite was worse 
than they. They out of their desperate 
poverty had reached forth violent hands 
and robbed. He out of his fullness of riches 
had nothing to spare for the sufferer, not 
even a moment’s help, hardly a passing 
Took. There is a special force in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ passed by.” No hurrying away, 
as men hurry-from too painful sights. His 
pace did not alter any more than his face. 
Levites saunter always. 

The boarding-house Levite is usually a 
woman. She has position, or what she con- 
siders such. She has money. She wears 
good clothes. Often she keeps a maid; 
sometimes she keeps horses and a coachman. 
She bas newspapers and magazines and 


pleasures of importance. She has jewels 
and silk gowns and fine shawls, if 
the fashion of her set and her life 
makes them the chief objects of desire. Oh! 
she is very comfortable, the No- 
body can imagine that anythin, ft to be 
added to the sum of her satisfactions. It is 
written all over her face and in every line 
and movement of her body: “ Soul, soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many 
days.” 

This is the portrait of the Levite. "To 
draw the portrait of her behavior is not so 
easy; to show just how she is selfish and 
bard and crnel is as hard as to explain or 
justify the chill of some misty days when 
the mercury registers a reasonably high 
temperature and one cannot tell why he 
shivers. 

As we have said, the Levite is usually a 
person of position; therefore, she. does not 
commonly violate any of the external usa- 
ges of good society. She does not refuse to 
speak when she is spoken to; she does not 
crowd and push and jostle for seat, or food, 
or notice. She does not make offensive or 
unkind speeches, Many negative virtues— 
if there be such a thing as a negative virtue 
—she has. 

But there are other things she does not 
do. 

When strangers come to live in the house, 
she does not recognize their existence, unless 
the acquaintance be hy some necessity en- 
forced upon her. Perhaps they are placed 
opposite her or by her side at the table. 
She does not see them, any more than if 
they were disembodied spirits. Such utter 
unconsciousness of one’s presence is enough 
to embarrass and irritate the most stoical 
person, and is a poignant distress to young, 
shy, or inexperienced people. 

She rolls away in her carriage for long, 
delightful drives, day after day after day, 
with the front seats empty. Little children 
stand by wistfully watching her go. In- 
valids, lonely persons—too poor, per- 
haps, to afford the luxury of driving—sit 
on the, piazza and look sadly at the horses, 
as they trot gayly down the hill. Nothing 
would surprise the Levite so much as to be 
asked why she did not take one of thefittle 


with her. Is it one’s duty, because she has 
a carriage and horses, to take everybody 
who has not to drive? Perhaps not. We 
are’ not writing an essay on social duties, 
We are merely drawing a portrait of the 
Levite. 

Sickness comes to the house. Sickness is 
hard enough to bear at home, among friends, 
with every possible alleviation; but what 
words can paint the dreary misery of being 
ill in a strange place, with only the 
stranger’s accommodations and surround- 
ings? 

Does the Levite recollect that within her 
voice’s reach the stranger lies ill? Oh! 





no, Bhe makes no inquiry. She sends 


books, if she is a person to whom those are — 


children or one of the poorinvalidsto drive 
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no proffer of aid. It may be that the 
requirements of the illness are such that it 
seems as if it might make almost the differ- 
ence between life and death to the stranger 
if the Levite would consent to be for a short 
time a little incommoded in the matter of 
rooms. The exigency is so great that the 
compassionate landlord appeals to her. The 
Levite has but one reply. She knows of no 
reason why she should be incommoded. Is 
there any reason? We do not pronounce. 
We are merely drawing a portrait; but we 
are drawing from life. We pronounce no 
censure on the Levite; but we wish that she 
might look steadily at the features of this 
likeness. It may be that she will not 
recognize it. It may be that she will not 
dislike the countenance. Yet perhaps even 
in this glass darkly she may perceive that 
a better fashion of face is within the power 
of every human being; that kindliness is 
greater than dignity, and that no true dig- 
nity is harmed or lessened by contact, even 
familiar contact, with inferiors ; that to give 
is far more blessed than to receive; that 
riches consist very little in what one pos- 
sesses; and that to create an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and content in the house where 
one dwells, even if it be but for a short 
season, is a perpetual joy, which even selfish- 
ness might desire. Perhaps, also, she may 
remember how much of condemnation was 
pronounced by the gentle voice of Christ 
in the words ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not.” 





ROME. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Some leveled hills, a wall, a dome 
That lords its gilded arch and lies, 
While at its base a beggarcries 

For bread and dies; and this is Rome. 





Thou Rome that pouted, shrieked for room 
To stretch thy limbs! A bill of caves 
For wild beasts, as they were, and slaves, 

And gipsies tent within thy tomb. 


A wolf-like stream, without a sound, 
Steals through and hides beneath theshore ; 
Its awful secrets evermore 

Within. its anllen bosom bound, 


Two lone palms on the Palatine, 

A row of cyprus, black and tall, 

With white roots set in Cesar’s Hall— 
White roots that round white marbles twine. 


They watch along a broken wall, 

They look away toward Lebanon, 

And mourn for grandeur dead and gone; 
And this was Rome—and this is all, 


Yet Rome is Rome, and Rome she must 
And will remain beside her gate, 
And tribute take from kings and states 
Until the stars be fall’n to dust. 


Yea, Time on yon Campanian Plain 
Has pitched in siege his battle-tents, 
And round about her battlements 

Has marched and trumpeted in vain. 


These skies are Rome! The very loam 
Lifts up and speaks in Roman pride; 
And Time, outfaced and still defied, 

Sits by and wags his beard at Rome. 

Roms, 1873. 





HONOR. 
BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM. 


First among the grounds of justifiable 
war urged at the International Conference 
held at Brussels was action touching a na- 
tion’s honor. As secondary to it were 
brought forward its existence, its independ- 
ence, and its sovereignty. Under present 
circumstances, with our causes of complaint 
against Spain, the national honor is most 
frequently referred to as urging us on to 
war. It may be worth while to inquire 

what that honor is which has been and still 

remains so potent a force in national and 
individual life, driving nations to lines of 
action sadly against their interests and com- 
pelling persons to put their lives in jeopardy 
under circumstances the most distressing to 
them. 

Honor is a conventional sentiment—one 
that varies strongly with the time, the com- 
munity, the class considered; and is en- 
forced by the opinions of others, rather than 
by the choice or the moral sentiment of 
those whose action is under consideration. 
The code of the duelist is par excellence the 
code of honor, in that it appeals most pow- 
erfully and exclusively to this motive. The 
challenge and its acceptance have often had 
but little to do with the feelings of the par- 








ties, and. have been frequently extorted 
from them by a state of sentiment they had 
not strength to resist but did not sym- 
pathize with—at Jeast, in its application to 
themselves. They have been driven by 8 
mysterious social force to do what was 
revolting in itself and sadly against their 
inclinations. “Thus persons and nations 
may be hounded on by an insensate cry of 
honor to actions quite alien to their moral 
sentiments, to their choices, and to their in- 
terests. Honor is made the enemy to honor, 
because we accept its commands from the 
lips of others, and not from our own lips. 
Women respond less firmly to the conven- 
tional law of honor than do men, because 
their own feelings oppose a stronger barrier 
to action. Social conventionalisms are 
chiefly in their keeping; yet the rigid senti- 
ment of honor, in itself so local and conven- 
tional, easily drives men from their private 
defenses, while women with one burst of 
passion break through it. 

Honor, while it is shaped to its immediate 
purposes and fortified in its present claims 
by a subtile undercurrent of common tra- 
ditional feeling, rests back on our moral 
constitution. It is the shuffling compromise 
of the place and the hour, making shift to 
save interests that cannot be intrusted to 
personal integrity. Thus honor is found 
among thieves, and gives them what little 
moral coherence and trustworthiness per- 
tain to them. The duelist code of honor is 
instituted in behalf of courage, courtesy, 
and responsibility. A man is compelled to 
measure his words, and utters them with a 
pistol in his hand. Bluster, abuse, and 
treachery are driven to the wall. It is cer- 
tainly a low social staté that requires for its 
purity and defense such a code; but, such a 
state being given, this narrow, hard, blind 
law will do something for it. Honor, then, 
comes toa man a8 a moral and immoral 
being; too immoral to respond to a 
purely moral law, too moral not to 
frame and feel a social sentiment at 
work in behalf of higher, manlier, more re- 
sponsible action, The claims of honor, 
even on a narrow and false basis, demand a 
certain respect from us all, as they are for’ 
those whom they concern their highest law, 
their best response to manliness and to ob- 
ligations between man and man. The 
code of boys and young men in the shop, 
the school, the college is one of honor. 
Some, as masters or instructors, are dis- 
posed to trample on it, as always narrow 
and at times wholly false in its injunc- 
tions. Since, however, it is the response of 
the mind to social character and good fel- 
lowship, it cannot to advantage be met by 
force. To require a young man to do an 
act which he regards as dishonorable js to 
compel him to sacrifice his obligations to 
others to his own interests. Mere force in 
its struggle with hunor, though that honor, 
asit usually is, be partial and ill-founded, is 
the struggle of purely personal and inter- 
ested feelings with those more disinterested, 
more cognizant of the claims of others. 
Indeed, honor and interest are natural bel- 
ligerents; and honor is the earliest social 
semi-moral force with which the conflict 
against mean, blind, cowardly, irresponsible 
self-seeking is opened. Men never fall to- 
gether in any relation, as that of soldiers or 
sailors or hunters, without constructing a 
code of honor, which makes for the com- 
mon welfare. These rules in some in- 
stances, as among brokers, may be most 
firmly knit, and have the beneficent force in 
a limited direction of high moral. principle. 
Honor isolates, sometimes warps, and al- 
ways intensifies a portion of our moral 
nature. 

Honor can never be departed from to ad- 
vantage on the lower side. We cannot-steal 
away from it ina mean or a cowardly spirit, 
or put it out of countenance with a asensual 
logic, Falstaff fashion. But the claims of 
honor, mere. honor, conventional; honor, 
fortified by the uncompromising opinions of 
others, can often be departed from.on the 
upper side, waved in behalf of our own 
opinions and standards, more purely and 
consistently moral, Thusis.won an honor, 
though not. known as honor, that quite 
sullies the glory of the vendible product it 


displaces. It is something to reach honor. | 


It is. much more to climb beyond it, and in- 
clude its. narrow and less generous edicts in 
the broader and more just ones that over- 
lie them, 





Nations are lower in their standards than 
individuals—at least, than the better class of 


individuals. This is due partly to the fact |: 


that the nation in its tone of sentiment 
does not quite average the sentiments of its 
members, but falls a little below the middle 
—the worse opinion is often the loudest, 
bluster comes forward as patriotism, and 
few are willing to incur the stigma of being 
unpatriotic, and partly to the fact that in- 
dividuals raise the standard of moral action, 
andthe better feeling passes very slowly 
from them to the many. Christian nations 
to-day are governed in their action toward 
each other by a code of honor little better 
than that which defines the line of conduct 
to broilers, roughs, and duelists. A. truely 
nettlesome honor, jealous of all affront, is 
thought to be peculiarly becoming to a great 
Christian people, even though, as an 
element of character, it would degrade 
the best of its citizens. The nation 
may, to the same advantage as the 
individual, depart from the low rule 
of honor on its upper side. The cases 
must be rare indeed in which mere honor 
will call for the terrible vindication of war, 
if the nation can cast about itself moral in- 
tegrity andstrength. It is, in fact, a confes- 
sion of weakness when a nation is com- 
pelled to fight merely to sustain its honor. 
Character, in all its better forms, is too self- 
sustaining, of stuff too firm and dignified to 
require such support. Ifa nation has re- 
ceived manifest and undeniable injury, 
calm assertion, quiet waiting, a taking to 
itself the mastery of times and occasions, 
as much belong with it to moral strength 
as they do with the individual. To be 
thrown into a fever heat by injury, to be 
blinded by it and driven into unprofitable 
war isthe substitution of the opinions of 
others for our opinions; is accepting conven- 
tional sentiment in place of our highest in- 
terest, our best declarations of personal 
power. If we do well to be ashamed of a 
nation that dare not fight, we also do well 
to be ashamed of a people that dare not but 
fight. A nation in its own hands is a noble 
nation, and the more so if those hands are 
clean hands—if a clear, just, compassionate 
policy, running higher than honor, con- 
trols it. 

<a 

POWER WITH GOD. 

BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


WE borrow the above title from the lan- 
guage addressed by an angel appearing as a 
man to the patriarch Jacob. The verse 
containing the title reads as follows: ‘‘ And 
he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince thou hast 
power with God and with men and hast pre- 
vailed.” The speaker on this occasion is re- 
ferred to in a previous verse as &8 man with 
whom Jacob wrestled “until the breaking 
of the day,” and to whom he said: ‘I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
After the interview, ‘“‘ Jacob called the name 
of the place Peniel,” assigning the following 
reason: “For I have seen God face to face 
and my life is preserved.” The prophet 
Hosea, in allusion to this scene, recorded in 
the thirty-second chapter of Genesis, says, 
‘*Yea, he had power over the angel, and 
prevailed.” The. whole narrative shows 
that God manifested himself to Jacob 
through an angel in the form of humanity, 
that the patriarch sought divine protection 
from the wrath of Esau, and that in refer- 
ence to the issue then pending he had 
“*power with God” and from God.gained 
the protection he sought. He was so much 
impressed himself with what had: trans- 
spired that he said: “I have seen God face 
to face and my life is preserved.” 

We accept this history as a picture of 
facts on the authority of the Book which 
details them. Fact it is that Jacob prayed 
for the protection of God in a special emerg- 
ency. Fact it is that an angel was deputed 
to meet him, and said to him, in view of the 
success of his prayer : “As a prince thou hast 
power. with God.” And, hence, fact it is, 
unless we assume the.angel to be mistaken, 
that Jacob had this power and on this occa- 
sion used.it.. The sequel was one of deliv- 
erance, and this is just what he prayed for. 
Esau’s. anger was turned away and Jacob 
and. his family were saved: We have the 
prayer and we have the answer—the one 
addressed to God and the other coming 
from God. The two are historically con- 








nected in the relation of antecedent and com 
sequent. 

Now, if there be any truth in this narra 
tive and in numerous others contained in 
the Bible, then it is true that some men 
have had power with God. Elijah had this 
power and exercised it. Though a man of 
like passions with others, “he prayed earn- 
estly that it might not rain; and it rained not 
on the earth by the space of three years and 
six months. And he prayed again, and the 
Heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.” This very case is cited in 
the Epistle of James as an illustration of 
human power with God and as proof that 
“the effectual [energetic], fervent prayer of 
a righteous man ayaileth much.” Both 
prayers of Elijah were directly connected 
with their respective results. They were 
not merely subjective exercises, useful to 
him in their-reflex results; but they were 
productive and operative powers, standing 
connected with events which involved the 
exercise of the divine power. The Bible is 
full of illustrations and proofs to the same 
effect; and then it is loaded with promises 
which guarantee to prayer, properly offered, 
power with God. We must admit the prin- 
ciple as an established law in the moral and 
providential government of God, or we must 
reject the Bible. There is no perversion of 
misuse of the principle that is so bad as its 
total denial, We had better be enthusiasts 
and visionaries than absolute skeptics, re- 
ducing prayer to a mere exercise, with no 
relation to results outside of ourselves. 

It is as certain as the truth of natural and 
revealed religion that the actions of men 
toward God have something to do with his 
actions toward them. If they are acters in 
the moral sphere, so is he; and what they 
do will in some respects determine what he 
will do. He is their lawgiver, and if they 
obey his laws they will please God and_re- 
ceive the reward thereof at his hand. If 
they disobey, they will offend him and bring 
upon themselves the retribution of his jus- 
tice. These elementary principles lie at the 
very foundation of religion, being not only 
written in the Bible, but also stamped on all 
human history. God does not treat all 
moral beings in the same way, having no 
reference whatever to their characters in his. 
dealings with them. He threatens to 
punish the wicked for their sins and he 
does punish them; and, hence, they have 
power with God to deserve by their wicked- 
ness and to receive the penal expressions 
of his displeasure. He promises to reward 
the righteous, and he does. reward them; 
and, hence, they also have power with God, 
securing his favor by their obedience to his 
will. By the very terms of his moral goy- 
ernment he makes his. own. action. the 
of human action. The God of 
reason and revelation is not an impassive, 
insusceptible, inoperative, impersonal God; 
not a mere infinite but unconscious potency ; 
not.an unintelligent force. Heis a person, 
a8 much so as man, having the attributes of 
a person, and holding relations to other 
persons in which he makes himself the 
avenger of wrong and the rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him. This being his 
relation, then all men have power with God 
in the sense of being able to determine his 
conduct toward them by theirs toward 
him. His moral.government over them and 
their subjection to his authority are not 
conceivable upon any other principle. 

Prayer, while one of the’ most universal 
exercises of the race and one of the most 
vital features of religion, is, according to 
the theory of the Bible, one of the ways in 
which men exert their power with God, and 
through him their power over events. He 
has organized this world on the basis of 
laws, physical and spiritual, by which means 
and ends are connected; and one, of these 
laws, according to the pledges and proofs.of 
revelation, is the law of prayer. The.Bible 
lifts prayer distinctly, definitely, and un-': 
equivocally up to the level of a unique,,, 
specific, positive power; & power with God, , 
a spiritual agency of results, as realias any 
law)in the natural or moral world. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, one way of bringing effects 
to pass is to pray, since. this supplies-one of 
the conditions upon which God has deter. 
mined that they shall come to pass, and upon 
which he will exert his. power to this end. 
Prayer, like many of the forces in Nature, is 


intangible, meamarsblo by angst sian and im- 
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God's government. He has so consti- 
tuted this government that - it..“should 
be a force and he so administers it 
as to make it a force. It.would. not 
be improper to say that he decreed from 
all eternity that prayer should be what the 
Bible declares it to be; just as he decreed 
from:all eternity that gravitation should be 
a law in material nature. Down at the very 
bottom of existence he has placed prayer as 
one of the prime elements of power; and, 


hence, when men pray to God, they simply. 


use the means which he has preordained 
and appointed as one of the conditions of 
his own action. He does not, indeed, 
change his mind with .every prayer made; 


but, if it be prayer, such as the law of 


prayer contemplates, then he carries into 
execution the eternal law of prayer. The 
law, or rather the God of the law, works 
only when the prayer exists. ‘The condition 
being supplied, the law then acts. 

Men, we are quite aware, inay object and 
many materialistic scientists do object that 
such a theory of prayer is very unphilo- 
sophical. - Some of them think that the idea 
of a personal God and of his moral govern- 
ment is very unphilosophical. In their 
view, prayer, at best, is butthecry of want, 
a bare exercise of the soul, wholly unrelated 
to events as an agency, falling into blank 
vacancy, with no objective power. There 
is perhaps no God to hear it; or, if there be 
a God, he is so bound by the machinery of 
things that he can do nothing. We reply 
that that sort of philosophy which excludes 
providence, which rejects the conscious 
personality of God, which really has 
no God at all for its starting point, 
and which floats into a mere reverie 
over what it styles the ‘Infinite, Ab- 
solute,” is simply philosophy run mad, 
while utterly false to the imperative wants 
of human nature. What, we beg to know, 
is there unphilosophical in the supposition 
that the God who stands behind and above 
Nature and who rules it according to the 
counsel of his own will should make prayer 
the antecedent and the condition of the be- 
stowment of his favors? Is it any more 
unphilosophical than any other established 
connection between antecedent and conse- 
quent? Why may not prayer, if such be 
the Divine pleasure, be made a link in the 
order of events, a8 well as anything else? 
‘Why may not events occur by the hand of 
God in the presence of prayer which would 
not occur in its absence? The only question 
with which we are concerned is whether 
this is the fact; and this is no question at 


all in the mind of one who believes in the- 


truth of the Scripture record. 

But may not this doctrine be abused? 
May not men fancy that they can virtually 
conduct the system of providence through 
their power with God in prayer? May they 
not substitute it for other equally necessary 
antecedents of events, and thus invest it 
with a power it does not possess? All this 
is possible, and there is hardly any truth of 
reason or revelation which is not liable to 
abuse. The truth, however, is not the less 
real because men may misconceive or mis- 
apply it. It is not the less true that prayer 
has power with God, and that in the king- 
dom of his providence it stands connected 
with blessings which would not otherwise 
be granted, because men may make great 
mistakes in their apprehension and use of 
the truth. The greatest mistake which they 
can make is to deny the power of prayer, in 
the face of revelation, and proceed practi- 
cally upon the theory that it makes no dif- 
ference with the order of events whether 
this‘is a praying or prayerless world. 

Fortunately for the race, the great body 
of mankind proceed upon the theory that 
prayer bas power with God. In the day of 
want they call upon him, as if he had power 
tohelp them and asif their-calling would 
be a reason for his exercising this power in 
their behalf. This is what Jacob did, and 
what millions have since done, and what 
other millions will continue to do to the 
end of time. The speculative and atheistic 
objections to prayer are - themselves too 
powerless to destroy the practice. Human 
nature can never be reasoned out of - its be- 
lief in its utility and efficacy. So long as it 
holds to the doctrine of a personal ‘God it 
will hold to that of prayer, as a power with 
God. 

We close this article by quoting from the 


it isa real force in..the realm of |’ 




















Contemporary Review the following _re- 
marks of Professor Tyndall on the subject of 
prayer, considered in its scientific aspects : 
‘<The theary that the system of Nature 
is under the control of a Being who changes 
phenomena in compliance with the prayers 
of men is, im my opinion, a perfectly legiti- 
mate one..,.I1t may, of course, be. rendered 
futile by being associated with conceptions 
which contradict it; but such conceptions 
form no necessary part of the theory. It is 
a matter of experience that an earthly 


. father, who is at the same time. both wise 


and tender, listens to the requests of his 
children; and, if they do not ask amiss, 
takes pleasure in’ granting their requests. 
We. know, also; that; this compliance ex- 
itends to the alteration, within certain limits, 
of the current of events on the earth. With 
this suggestion offered by our experience, 
it is no departure from scientific ‘method to 

lace behind natural phenomenaa Universal 

ather, who, in answer. to the prayers of his 
ichildren, alters the currents of those 
phenomena. ‘Thus far theology and science 
go hand in hand.” 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL, 


How old our planet looks to-night, 
The hoary landseape blind and bare, 
The heavy labor of the air, 

The dying breath, the dying light! 


What if the year were really new, 
And this time-weary world of ours, 
Made freshly fair. as Eden’s bowers, 

Werenewly launched upon the blue?’ 





What if this way-worn human race, 
Clean from its sweat, its dust and grime, 
Might. cool its steps in morning-prime 
And feel the dawn upon its face? 


And what if I,.among the rest, 
New-waking on a sunrise shore, 
Might see the opening days before, 

With life unblossomed in my breast? 


Ah! it were but an empty boon 
Unless the new arise within ; 
For all renewals that begin 
Outside the heart grow old so soon. 


Forever old is he, and blind, 
Whose feet pass through some open door 
That leads to newer days before, 

Yet leave his Jaggard soul behind. 


Oh! rather may the soul come, too, 
When life through gates of change is drawn. 
If that but feel the touch of dawn, 
Then will the year be really new ! 
a 


A SOUL SAVED, 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





OnE of the most interesting and tender 
stories of the New Testament is that of the 
young man who lacked only one thing, and 
who went away grieved because he had 
great possessions. When the Lord Jesus 
beheld him, he loved him ; but I believe the 
Church has, with one accord, given him over 
to perdition—sorrowingly, regretfully, but 
finally. Now I learn that a voice has been 
raised in his favor. I have, unhappily, not 
heard the sermon; but I hear that a sermon 
has been preached on the young man’s side, 
in which it is maintained, with what argu- 
ments I know not, that he accepted the test 
and enrolled himself among the followers of 
Jesus Obrist. 

We have read the Bible so much, and we 
heard so much about it before we read it 
and while we were reading it, that it is 
almost impossible to get at the simple, 
straightforward meaning even of the plain- 
est Scripture stories. We cannot tell what 
we should think if we were reading them 
for the first time, with no knowledge either 
of them or about them; with no precon- 
ceived or outside opinion of what they were 
construed to mean or expected to teach, 
We are'‘thoroughly familiar with the words 
and with their common interpretation, and 
the mind is hardly called upon to pass judg- 
ment upon their real meaning. 

Divesting ourselves as far as possible of 
prejudice, and reading the story as if for the 
first time, what is the darkest look it has 
for the young man?~ It seems to have been 
the custom with the Gospel writers to. tell 
us when Christ’s invitations were accepted. 
When Jesus bade Peter and Andrew “ Fol- 
low ‘me, and I will make you fishers of 
men,” ‘we are told definitely that they 
straightway left their nets and followed 
him. |When he called James and John, 
they immediately left the ship and. their 
father '.and: followed’ him. When he said 
unto Levi, sitting-at the receipt of custom, 





“Follow me,” he left all, rose ‘up, and fol- : 
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‘man is that he went away grieved, very 
sorrowful. We do not know that he ever 
came back again. ; 

Still, the probabilities are not all against. 
him. . We are not always told the 
event... When Jesus attempted to  dis- 
courage his ardent disciple by assur- 
ing him that he would lodge worse than 
the birds and, the foxes, nothing indi- 
cates whether or not he succeeded. We can- 
not learn. whether the second candidate 
concluded to bury. his father or to follow 
Christ; whether the third could leave his 
family without a single farewell. In all 
these stories is something inexplicable. On 
the face of them, and even at the very heart 
of them, for aught I can see, the requests 
were reasonable. The man ought to have 
buried his father, ought to have said good- 
bye to his mother. I¢ does not seem like 
Christ to forbid them to doit. There was 
no such emergency as to preclude a son 
from paying the last honor to his father, 
the common respect due to his family. We 
should execrate a missionary now who 
should start for Pekin or Honolulu leaving 
behind his father’s unburied corse, leaving 
his mother and brothers and friends with- 
outa word of warning or farewell. If these 
men’s statements were honest, and not pre- 
texts, it is not easy to sec that they were 
wrong or that the answers they received 
were appropriate. Undoubtedly, if we 
knew the whole case, we should find it en- 
tirely satisfactory. Jesus never would have 
countenanced filial or fraternal unkindness 
or neglect; but as the case appears in this 
dim twilight of space and time it is not sat- 
isfactory. Nor do we know what effect the 
argument had on Christ’s would-be fol- 
lowers. 

But, while we are not told that the young 
man followed Christ, as did James end 
John and Levi, it is to be remembered also 
that we are not told that he said, as did 
some others, ‘‘I cannot come,” or “I pray 
thee, have me excused.” It must be con- 
ceded that he makes a perfectly good show- 
ing all the way through. He came running. 
He was eager. He knelt. He was humble. 
He said. '* Good. Master.” He was dovant 
He asked ‘‘ What shall I do?” He was 
practical. Hehad kept the commandments. 
He was pure. He avowed that he had kept 
them. He had the courage of innocence. 
Jesus saw no pride or hypocrisy in that 
bold claim. On the contrary, he was won 
by his frankness, his simplicity, his direct- 
ness, his noble soul, and his charming ad- 
dress. Beholding him, he loved him. How 
could there be a stronger proof of his ex- 
cellence and amiability? How could he 
be beloved of Christ unless he was really 
lovely ? 

That he went away at Christ’s command 
is neither here nor there. He had to go in 
order to sell his property. That he went 
away grieved looks as if he meant to sell 
it. If his mind had not been made 
up, he might have gone away sore perplexed; 
but he would scarcely have been ‘‘ very sor- 
rowful.” If he meant not to do it, he would 
have been more likely to be angry than 
grieved. But it never occurred to him not 
to do what he was bidden, and the sacrifice 
of his great possessions—heir-looms, no 
doubt; wealth inherited from many yzen- 
erations and inwoven with honest family 
pride and the closest and dearest associations 
—ah ! the sacrifice must have been severe. 
Tosee all one’s wealth and position and 
grandeur falling to pieces beneath the 
auctioneer’s hammer or whatever was its 
Judean substitute was as great then as 
our Appletons and Lawrences and Astors 
and Vanderbilts would find it now. Nor, 
again, is it clear why Jesus laid such a com- 
mand upon him. We none of us recognize 
a universal principle in it: All its force 
must have been in its special application. 
The only possible explanation seems to be 
that the young man had so great a pride and 


way of wrenching it out of his soul. It 
‘was the only form in which temptation 
could beset him. Otherwise he was strong 
and pure -and perfect. But here, even 
through his tender love and honest pride, 
was his one danger, seen only by the All- 
seeing. But the most devout minister of 
the present day would never preach that 
it was any man’s duty to seil all his property 





lowed him. All we know of therich young 


should say that it was false political 
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trust in his riches that there was no other’ 


and give the proceeds to’ the poor. We | 
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‘economy; tbat it would remove the 


motive power of thrift’and subvert the 
foundations of society. 

“How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” But 
Jesus does not say they shall not enter. 
The young man would come in; but for 
all his wealth, nay, by reason of his wealth, 
it should be by a straight and narrow path. 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle.” But the camels al- 
ways rubbed through. I think we can 
afford to believe that the brave, bright life 
which knew not sin and which He loved 
who came to save the world from sin did 
not shrink from the final test because of 
the sorrow it bore. The good Master him- 
self, in view of his own last service, was 
exceeding sorrowful unto death. Let us 
adopt the theory of the young pulpit of to- 
day, and thank its ministrations for a grief 
vanished from history, for a sweet soul 
saved. 

rr 
MY BEACON. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








I LOOKED across the bay, 

Where the tide came over the bar, 

And saw through the rain the harbor-light 
Swim like a great white star. 


I trimmed my cottage lamp, 
And sighed at its tiny spark, 
Thinking the ships, for leagues away, 
The harbor-light could mark; 


While mine, a little way 
Along the treacherous sands, 

And the murky night took up the ray, 
Quenched in its pitiless hands. 


A keel that touched the shore— 
A carol, a footstep light, 

And one stood safe at the open door, 
And there was no storm nor night! 


“ Dear heart,’? my lover said, 
His hair with the sea-fog damp, 

** Across the bar, with the rising tide, 
I steered by thy guiding lamp!” 


Fair shone my cottage lamp: 
A wonderful star to me, 


For dearer my lover’s wave-worn hoot 
n all the ships on the sea, 





GOD OUR HELPER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE may be many scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds of young beginners in the Christian 
life who are among the readers of this jour- 
nal. I have a text for them which they 
will do well to mark in their Bibles, and 
which they may well copy in their mem- 
orandum books and write even on their 
hearts. It is to be found in the fiftieth 
chapter of Isaiah. Here it is, and a most 
fitting motto would it be for the New Year: 

‘*For the Lord God willhelp me. There- 
fore shall I not be confounded; therefore 
have I set my face like a flint; and I know 
that I shall not be ashamed.” 

This passage has the ring of a bugle. 
Every word of it is full of inspiration. It is 
a true tonic for the weak, for it tells them 
how and where to recruit their strength. It 
is a rebuke to pride and vain self-confidence, 
but a word in season to those who, trust- 
ing themselves alone, have utterly failed in 
the religious life. Self-reliance is an excel- 
lent virtue in its way, but it has its limita- 
tions. An enterprising youth sets out in 
life with the confident boast: “Tl be inde- 
pendent; nobody shall help me.” But he 
soon discovers that somebody must teach 
him his trade or his profession, and then 
somebody else must help him by becoming 
his customer or his client. Nobody suc- 
ceeds in life who insanely despises help 
from his neighbors. 

If entire self-reliance is absurd in things 
secular, it is both folly and sin in the spirit- 
ual life. God’s Word affirms it and all 
human experience confirms it, that in those 
things which accompany salvation we are 
all utterly powerless without God’s assist- 
ance. The daily battle with sin is one in 
which we are sure to be worsted the mo- 
ment we throw away the divine armor or 
let go of the divine arm. Here is the secret 
of the thousands of melancholy backslid- 
ings and of open apostasies. The presump- 
tuous soul says ‘‘I wili do it,” and at- 
tempts torun alone or to fight the battle 
with his own weapons and in his own 
strength. But he soon discovers that “he 
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that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 
Take this one vital conflict between faith 
and unbelief. Faith saves; but it save 
only by bringing the soul to. Jesus, the Om- 
nipotent Healer and Helper. The very 
essence of it is an entire submissive trust on 
the merits and the loving assistance of 
Christ. Unbelief is a deadly sin, because 
unbelief is the willful and obstinate rejection 
of all that Jesus offers. It is equivalent to a 
sick man’s spurning of his physician and 
flinging the indispensable medicines out of 
the window. Unbelief kills by keeping the 
soul from using God’s remedies. 

Therefore the most fitting and the most 
frequent cry of every soul honestly seeking 
deliverance from sin and death is: ‘‘ Lord, 
help thou mine unbelief!” This prayer 
must be uttered in the lowly attitude of 
humility and complete self-renunciation. 
Not a feather’s weight of guilt or any other 
burden is lifted off our souls until we take 
the position of a self-renouncing suppliant, 
‘The very essence of prayeris: ‘‘ Lord! I am 
weak; without Thee I can do nothing.” 
Therefore it is that the humble and beseech- 
ing inquirer after God cries out: Lord! help 
thou mine unbelief. Pity my weakness, and 
give me strength! Increase my faith 
Bring down this cursed pride! Bend this 
stubborn self-will! Lord! I die without 
thy help! 

Such prayer. brings the blessing. Such 
prayer gives the victory over unbelief, and 
all the way onward it gives the victory over 
besetting sins and the assaults of the Tempt- 
er, I challenge any one to produce a well- 
authenticated instance in which a sincere, 
self-renouncing soul ever came to the Divine 
Saviour with such acry for help and was 
spurned or left unheard. I care not what 
reasonable petition we may present to our 
loving God for aid, he wii answer it in the 
very best and wisest way. God has helped 
those who trusted him. God does help now 
and God will help youand me. He helped 
Abrabam to make that sacrifice of self when 
he brought Isaac to the altar. He helped 
Joseph to resist a temptation before which 
mere self-reliance would have fallen. He 
helped Daniel face a brutal tyrant on™ his 
throne and the ravening beasts in the den. 
When Peter was in the dungeon, scores of 
his friends would have given money or 
risked life to extricate him. They were 
powerless. When they asked help from 
God, he sent his angel and opened the prison 
doors before the liberated Apostle. It is a 
glorious thought that iu our day there are 
legions of God’s unseen messengers sent 
forth to “‘ minister” to his own and to en- 
camp round about them that trust him. 

Here, then, is the conflict of life. Shall I 
trust in self or sball I trust iu God? Shall I 
help myself and fail, or shall 1 seek help 
from my loving God and succeed? God 
says: ‘In Mris thy help.” He bestows it 
not inerely in his promises, but in the super- 
natural grace that is promised. If Christian 
experience has ever demonstrated any one 
truth, it is that God is a very present help in 
times of trouble. 

Three things will come as the sure result 
of this infinite help. The first one is the 
soul’s security. ‘* Therefore, I shall not be 
confounded.” The word here signifies to 
Be put to rout or overthrown. He who has 
Christ on his side and at his side never can 
be defeated. ‘ Noneshall pluck them out 
As longasI am in Jesus’s 
hands Iam secure. 

The second result is stendfastness. ‘‘ There. 
fore, I set my face like a flint.” We used to 
hear of such an ill-favored but expressive 
word as ‘‘ dough-face.” It described a man 
without moral nerve to resist wrong... This 
passage describes the opposite trait by the 
happy pbrase jiint-faced. When a man 
stands true to the law of Christ and the 


convictions of an enlightened conscience he 


‘* sets his face like a flint.” This is the un- 
compromisivg loyalty to duty which fears 
neither a Jaugh nor a lash. 

Finally comes the blessing of serenity. 
‘*T know that I shall never be ashamed,” 
Here now is a triple bracelet of precious 
pearls: security, steadfastness, serenity, 
To be safe, to be strong, to be happy—can 
any one ask for richer blessings ? They. all 
are given to him who has God for his helper. 
We offer this text as the motto for the year 
now opening. Let us bind this blessed 
watchword to our hearts; “he Lord God 


will help mel” 
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BY AND BY. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








Waat will it matter by and by 
Whether my path below was bright, 
Whether it wound through dark or light, 
Under a gray or a golden sky, 
When I look back on it, by and by ? 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether, unhelped, I toiled alone, 
Dashing my foot against a stone, 

Missing the charge of the angel nigh, 

Bidding me think of the by and by? 


What will it matter by and by 

Whether with laughing joy I went 

Down through the years with a glad content, 
Never believing, nay, not I, 
Tears would be sweeter by and by ? 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether with cheek to cheek I’ve lain 
Close by. the pallid angel, Pain, 
Soothing myself throuch sob and sigh: 
“ All will be elsewise by and by’? ? 


What willit matter? Naughbt, if . 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God. 

Questioning not of the how, the why, 

IfI but reach him, by and by. 


What will I care for the unshared sigh, 
If, in my fear of slip or fall, 
Closely I’ve clung to Christ through all, 
Mindless how rough the path might lie, 
Since he will smooth it by and by? 


Ah! it will matter by and by 
Nothing but this: That Joy or Pain 
Lifted me skyward, helped to gain, 
Whether through rack or smile or sigh, 
Heaven—home—all in all, by and by! 


THE GOSPEL DURING STORM. 








BY THE REY. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





I am greatly interested to-day in observ- 
ing how amazingly and minutely the storm 
endured by Paul on his way as a prisoner 
to Rome illustrates our own case. Certainly 
there is a tempest to-day upon the waters. 
Consider the revolution going on in En- 
gland—political, social, religious; the great 
trouble brewing in Germany between state 
and Romanism; the peril of Spain between 
Carlism, Communism, and Cubanism; the 
pause in France, merely as of a vessel upon 
the summit of a rolling billow! In fact, all 
the nations are like a fleet of ships tossed 
upon the same tempestuous ocean. 

But it is of our resemblance just now, as 
a nation, to the ship on which the apostle 
journeyed that I specially refer. In our 
financial trouble the coming on just now of 
winter deepens, as then, the perils of our 
distress. True, wesail as on wider seas than 
the Adriatic, and, having, so. to speak, chart 
and compass, as the people of those days 
did not have, we need notcreep closely 
along the shores and dangerous reefs, as 
they were compelled to do. Yet, did ever 
great commercial enterprises so suddenly 
strike hidden rocks, and, while in the very 
act of sailing with full canvas and flying 
flag, so instantaneously go down, as in our 
case? It is as if the waters were filled 
rather with hidden torpedoes. The vessel 
of Paul was struck by the euroclydon; too. 
Now, as no land ever had a river like our 
Father of Waters, or a cataract to compare 
with Niagara, so our very panics are ty- 
phoons, levanters, euroclydons upon a scale 
of suddenness and violence unknown be- 
fore. Pity our Government cannot establish 
a bureau to ascertain and signal in advance 
the coming on of money squalls also. Iwas 
on Wall Street, among leading financiers, 
for days just before and after the crash, and 
not the oldest and most experienced there 
had any more idea of what was impending 
than myself.. The dense darkness also of 
the two weeks during which the ship of the 
apostle labored in the waves seemed the 
greatest trial on that occasion. Having 
neither chart nor compass nor even log, no 
wonder that, with rocks all around, the utter 
absence of sun and'stars completed the horror 
of the hour. And surely the utter inability 
of even the wisest, in our case, to fore- 
cast- the, panic. is.confirmed by the 
ignorance of every one of them to trace 
the) course! ‘and: ending. of the same. after 
it, befell... What politician so.astute as to 
propheey, even to reeord in‘the catégory of: 
the possible, such an event as the capture of 
the ‘*Virginius,” and whatever may come 


of thunder and lightning out of that sudden 
cloud? The instaiitaneotisness and extent 
to which our ‘skies are réddenéd’ by “the 
blaze’ of burning cities is equaled by the 
suddenness aud density of our darkness, too, 
during these days of peril. We, like” the 
ship’s compapy with Paul, know that the 
sea boiling under usis paved with a thou- 
sand wrecks, that the desert islands along 
which we drift are peopled in their desola- 
tion with multitudes once more prosperous 
and confident of the future than ourselves. 
Nothing easier than to imagine how Paul 
was regurded when he was marched by the 
soldiers in clanking chains aboard that ves- 
sel. He wasa Jew, anda Jewish felon at 
that. The military despised him as a civilian 
from a conquered province, among the 
meanest, certainly the most thoroughly de- 
tested of any. The sailors had the contempt, 
additional to all this, which marines, salted 
by an hundred seas and storms, have of 
landsmen. Now, we know how Joseph rose 
. from prison to have Egypt in charge, ia vir- 
tue of the famine. How Daniel came to the 
mastery of Babylon, and thus of all the 
‘civilized world which it dominated, because 
of impending peril for which he alone was 
sufficient. Exactly so here. When the 
storm befell, centurions and ship-captains 
give place to this despised Paul—a Jew, yet 
the most respected man there; a prisoner, 
yet holding all their bodies in his custody; 
a conquered civilian, yet restoring and sus- 
taining discipline when that even of Rome 
is broken aboard by the storm; a landsman, 
yet in active command of the ship, saving 
in the end every soul there. Thrice before 
had Paul endured wreck—possibly prepared 
thus for his work on this occasion. He is 
such an ‘‘ensample” to us that it is well to 
define his work precisely: First. Having 
had a revelation to that effect, he assured 
the rest of their safety, because of God’s 
purpose in referencé to his standing before 
‘Cesar. This our confidence in all our peril, 
past and to come, God’s purpose in and by 
this America of ours. Was not the great 
Republic built from the very laying of the 
keel at Plymouth by men’ who designed 
and constructed the nation expressly as a 
means of bearing Christ to the after 
ages and to all the world? ‘“‘Why 
tremblest thou?” Cesar said to the pilot, 
quailing before the tempest: ‘‘ Dost thou 
not fear Cesar?’ To the writer that was 
the one assurance of the result during the 
Rebellion. ‘The Republic was freighted with 
Christ for the future.’ That the comfort of 
every man “Tam too valuable ‘to be utterly 
wrecked ; not in myself so much as in God’s 
use for me. _l-am sent on the path of God’s 
blessed purpose to men; if only for that rea- 
son he will preserve me. The storm im- 
perils Jonah out of the way; not me in the 
way and line of his will.” Second. While 
Paul assured his fellow-passengers of their 
escape, he equally assured them that it was 
to be by the loss of their ship. That ship 
was but a vebicle put together for the ‘tem- 
porary conveyance of its passengers; all 
actual value lying, not in it, beyond that, 
butin them. Why, this great globe ‘sails 
the seas of air but to bear our race. It'is 
to break into fire one day upon those ‘seas 
and perish, when its work toward ‘its pas 
sengers is ended. What are these bodies of 
ours but frail barks, a# it were; not until, in 
fact, in virtue of, the wreck of which’ we 
ourselves land upon the ‘shores of our 
éternal life. I know ‘not’ what’ wreck ‘this 
panic may work in our financial system’ or 
in political party. I do know; if your private 
fortune, let us’say, is whelméed thereby, itis 
part of the process toward your salvation. 
Last, study the story, and’see if any man 
could be more‘earnest in the exhortation to 
use all the méans of escape than was Paul: 
He interfered peremptorily’to prevent the 
selfish éscape of the sailors by the only boat; 
but no man there’ more energetic in the use 
of the ‘many meaiis to sécure safety for sail- 
ors and all: Among’ the ‘rest; they heave 
Overbdard not mérély ‘the wheat which. don: 
stituted ‘the cargo of thé ship; its very 
“ tackling” had to’ go. 'T wonder how thuch 
Of all wé have considered’ indispensable in 
our’ Republic; our household, even’ in ‘the 


| church’ itself, as its very cargo and ‘sailing 
gear, we will be forced by’ storm to cut away 
| and cast/into the sea. Bé“stre nothing of 
God will bave'to go;' merely the clamps and 


statichiotis of ‘man’s’ devising,’ the ‘entan- 





| gled and useless ropes of our metaphysics,’ 
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the flapping sails ‘of our ' pretentiousness, 
possibly many a flag in which we have glo- 
tied. “Was it ‘not, too, a sort of sacrament 
of temporal salvation when the apostle brake 
the bread, with thanks to God, in the pres- 
ence of them all, ate heartily himself, and 
compelled them, by his urgency, to ‘do the 
same, after their weeks of fasting?! Thus 
fortified, who doubts but that it was by his 
, example, added to his exhortation, that 
every man there got safely ashore by swim- 
ming for his life; or by death-grip upon 
such spar and plank as was in reach? All 
Scripture rings with‘commands to use Christ 
as the one Way to the Father; equally rings 
with urgency and example to use every 
appointed way and means, too, to Percy 
himself. 

And how may we be, each one of us, 68 
& Paul in such storm ‘as befalls us? He 
based all he said and did and was in su- 
periority to the rest upon the assurances to 
him of his God. To us is God the same God. 
Oh! if we would but exercise the same faith, 
Faith in others associated with you, faith 
in yourselfin the darkest hour, because faith 
in God. ‘Then, upon whatsoever slanting 
and slippery deck you may stand, your 
power over the rest will be in feeling be- 
neath your feet the immoveable firmness of 
the Rock of Ages: Like the apostle, you 
will thus be ‘ag a centér of unity amidst 
universal difference and dissension; calm 
amidst confusion, luminous as “an ‘angel of 
God in densest darkness. “Lo! I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 
says Christ; and really it will be Christ in 
you then, controlling wind and wave, and 
the souls, more turbulent still, of the unbe- 
lieving with you. 








HOW TO OVERCOME SIN. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G. FINNEY. 








In every period of my ministerial life i 
have found many professed Christians: in 4 
miserable state of bondage either’ to tlie 
world, the flesh, or the Devil. But surely 
this is no Christian state, for the apostle has 
distinctly said: ‘‘ Sin shall not have do- 
minion over you, because ye are not under 
the law, but under grace.” In all my Chris- 
tian life I have been pained to find so many 
Christians livieg iv the legal bondage de- 
scribed in the 7th chapter of Romans—a life 
of sinning, and resolving to reform and fall- 
ing again. And what is particularly sad- 
dening, atid even agonizing, is that many 
ministers and leading Christians give ‘per- 
fectly false instruction upon the subject of 
how to overcoine sin. The directions 
that are generally given on this subject, I 
am sorry to say, amount to about this: 
‘“*Take your sins in detail, resolve to abstain 
from them, and fight against them, if need 
be, with prayer and fasting, until you have 
overcome them. Set your will firmly 
against a relapse into sin, ‘pray and strug: 
gle, and resolve ‘that you will not fall, and 
persist in this, until you form the habit of 
obedience and break up all your ‘sififul 
habits.” To be sure, it is generally added: 
**Tn this conflict you must not depend upon 
your own strength, but pray for the help of 
God.” Ina word, much of the teaching, 
both of the’ pulpit and the press, really 
aniounts to this: Sanctification is by works; 
and not by faith.” IT notice that Dr. Chal- 
mers, in his lecttirés on Romans, expressly 
maintains that justification is by faith, but 
Sanctification is by works. Some twenty-five 
years ago, I think, a prominent’ professor of 
tleology in New England maintained in 
substance the same doctrine. In my,early 
Christian life I was véry nearly misléd by 
one of President Edwards’s resolutiotis; 
which was, in substance,’ that-when he had 
fallen into any sin he would trace it baek to 
its source, and then fight and pray against it 
with all his might until’ he subdued ‘it. This; 
it will be perceived, is directing the atten. 
tion to the overt act of sin; its’source or 
Gecasions. Resolving and fighting against 
it’ fastens the attention’ on the sin and 
its’ source, —_ diverts it ow from 
- Obrist. 

) Now it is tespoviaas to say right here that 
all such. efforts are worse than useless, and 
not ‘infrequently restilt in ‘delusion. ° First, 
‘it te joni ‘sight of what really constitutes 
sin, and, #écondly,’ of the only practicabie 
way to avoid it.° In this way the outward 
act oF Labit may’ beovercome and avoided, 
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is left untouched. Sin is not external, but 
internal. It is not a muscular act, it is not 
the volition that causes muscular action, it 
is not an involuntary feeling or desire; it 
must be a voluntary act or state of mind. 
Sin is nothing else than that voluntary, ulti- 
mate preference or state of committal to 
self-pleasing out of which the Volitions, the 
outward actions, purposes, intentions, and 
all the things that are commonly called sin 
proceed. Now,. what is resolved against in 
this religion of resolutions and efforts to 
suppress sinful and form holy habits? 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” But do 
we produce love by resolution? Do we 
eradicate selfishness by resolution? No, 
indeed. We may suppress this or that 
expression or manifestation of  selfish- 
ness by resolving not to do this or that, 
and praying and struggling against it. 
We may resolve upon an outward obe- 
dience, and work ourselves up to the letter 
of an obedience to God’s commandments. 
But to eradicate selfishness from the breast 
by resolution is an absurdity. So the effort 
to obey the commandments of God in 
spirit—in other words, to attempt to love as 
the law of God requires by force of resolu- 
tion—is an absurdity. There are many who 
maintain that sin consists in the desires. 
Be it so. Do we control our desires by 
force of resolution? We may abstain from 
the gratification of a particular desire by 
the force of resolution. We may go fur- 
ther, and abstain from the gratification of 
desire generally in the outward life. But 
this is not to secure the love of God, which 
constitutes obedience. Should we become 
anchorites, immure ourselves in a cell, and 
crucify all our desires and appetites, so far 
as their indulgence is concerned, we have 
only avoided certain forms of sin; but the 
root that really constitutes sin is not 
touched. Our resolution has not secured 
love, which is the only real obedience to 
God. All our battling with sin in the out- 
ward life, by the force of resolution, only 
ends in making us whited sepulchers. All 
our battling with desire by the force of 
resolution is of no avail; for in all this, 
however successful the effort to suppress 
sin may be, in the outward life or in the 
inward desire it will only end in delu- 
sion, for by force of resolution we cannot 
love. 

All such efforts to overcome sin are utter- 
ly futile, and as unscriptural as they are 
futile. The Bible expressly teaches us that 
sin is overcome by faith in Christ. ‘‘ He is 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification, and redemption.” ‘‘ He is the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Chris- 
tians are said to ‘‘ purify their hearts 
by faith.”—(Acts xv, 9.) And in Acts 
xxvi, 18 it is affirmed that the 
saints are sanctified by faith in Christ. 
In Romans ix, 81, 82 itis affirmed that the 
Jews attained not to righteousness, “‘be- 
cause they sought it not by faith, but as it 
were by the works of the law.” The doc- 
trine of the Bible is that Christ saves his 
people from sin through faith; that Christ’s 
Spirit is received by faith to dwell in the 
heart. It is faith that works by love. Love 
is wrought and sustained by faith. By faith 
Christians ‘‘overcome the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil.” It is by faith that they 
“‘quench the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
Itis by faith that “they put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and put off the old man, with 
his deeds.” It is by faith that we fight “ the 
good fight,” and not by resolution. It is by 
faith that we “‘stand,” by resolution we 
fall. This isthe victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. It is by faith 
that the flesh is kept under and carnal de- 
sires subdued. The factis that it is simply 
by. faith that we receive the Spirit of 
Christ to work 1n us, to will and to do, ac- 
cording to his good pleasure. He sheds 
abroad his own love in our hearts, and 
thereby enkindles ours. Every victory 
over sin is by faith in Christ ; and whenever 
the mind is diverted from Christ, by resolv- 
ing and fighting against sin, whether we 
are aware of it or not, we are acting in our 
own strength, rejecting the help of Christ, 
and are under a specious delusion. Nothing 
but the life and energy of the Spirit of 
Christ within us can save us from sin, and 
trust is the uniform and universal condi- 
tion of the working of this saving energy 
(within us. How long shall this fact be at 
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while that which really constitutes the sin | least practically overlooked by the teachers 


of religion? How deeply rooted in the 
heart of man is self-righteousness and self- 
dependence? So deeply that one of the 
hardest lessons for the human heart to 
learn is to renounce self-dependence and 
trust wholly to Christ. When we open 
the door by implicit trust he enters 
in and takes up his abode with us 
and in us. By shedding abroad his love 
he quickens our whole souls into sympathy 
with himself, and in this way, and in this 
way alone, he purifies our hearts through 
faith. He sustains our will in the attitude 
of devotion. He quickens and regulates 
our affections, desires, appetites, and pas- 
sions, and becomes our sanctification. Very 
much of the teaching that we hear in 
prayer and conference meetings, from the 
pulpit and the press, is so misleading as to 
render the hearing or reading of such in- 
struction almost too painful to be endured. 
Such instruction is calculated to beget delu- 
sion, discouragement, and a practical rejec- 
tion of Christ as he is presented in the 
Gospel. 

Alas! for the blindness that “leads to 
bewilder” the soul that is longing after 
deliverance from the power of sin. I have 
sometimes listened to legal teaching upon 
this subject until I felt as if I should scream. 
It is astonishing sometimes to hear Christian 
men object to the teaching which I have 
here inculcated that it leaves us in a passive 
state, to be saved without our own activity. 
What darkness is involved in this objection. 
The Bible teaches that by trusting in Christ 
we receive an inward influence that stimu- 
lates and directs our activity; that by faith 
we receive his purifying influence into the 
very center of our being; that through and 
by his truth revealed directly to the soul 
he quickens our whole inward being into 
the attitude of a loving obedience; and this 
is the way and the only practicable way to 
overcome sin. But some one may say: 
‘*Does not the Apostle exhort as follows: 
‘Work out your own salvation with fear 


and trembling; for it is God which worketh . 


in you, both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure”? ‘‘And is not this an exhortation 
to do what in this article you condemn ?” 
By no means. In the 12th verse of the 2d 
chapter of Philippians Paul says; ‘‘ Where- 
fore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not asin my presence only, but now much 
more in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you, both to will and to 
do, of his good pleasure.” There is no ex- 
hortation to work by force of resolution, 
but through and by the inworking of God. 
Paul had taught them, while he was present 
with them; but now, in his absence, he ex- 
horts them to work out their own salvation, 
not by resolution, but by the inward oper- 
ation of God. This is precisely the doctrine 
of this article. Paul had too often taught 
the Church that Christ in the heart is our 
sanctification, and that this influence is 
to be received by faith, to be guilty, in 
this passage of teaching that our sancti- 
fication is to be wrought out by resolution 
and efforts to suppress sinful and form holy 
habits. This passage of Scripture happily 
recognizes both the Divine and human 
agency in the work of sanctification, God 
works in us, to will and to do; and we, ac- 
cepting by faith his inworking, will and do 
according to his good pleasure. Faith itself 
is an active and not a passive state. A pas- 
sive holiness is impossible and absurd. Let 
no one say that when we exhort people to 
trust wholly in Christ we teach that any 
one should be or can be passive in receiv- 
ing and co-operating with the Divine influ- 
ence within. This influence is moral, and 
not physical. It is persuasion, and not force. 
It influences the free will, and consequently 
does this by ¢ruth, and {not by force. Oh! 
that it could be understood that the whole 
of spiritual life that is.in any man is re- 
ceived direct from the Spirit of Christ by 
faith, as the branch receives its life from 
the vine, Away with this religion of reso- 
lutions! It is a snare of death. Away with 
this effort to make the life holy while the 
heart has not in it the love of God. Oh! 
that men would learn to look directly at 
Christ through the Gospel, and so close in 
with him by an act of loving trust as to in- 
volve a universal sympathy with his state 
of mind. This and this alone is sancti- 
fication. 





Science. 


AN important paper was read before the 
British Association, this year, by Professor 
Ferrier, on the localization of the functions of 
the brain. He alluded to the popular belief 
that different parts of the brain subserve differ- 
ent functions of the mind, and also mentioned 
the opposing views of Brown-Sequard and 
others that no part is devoted to any particular 
function, Extensive tracts of the brain 
may be destroyed without any resultant effect 
on the mind. Other lesions have, however, an 
opposite significance. Thus the disease of a 
particular part of the brain is followed by 
aphasia, or the inability to express one’s self in 
words. Certain tumors or lesions in particular 
parts of the brain give rise by their irritation 
to epileptiform convulsions of the whole of 
one side, or of thearm or leg, or of the muscles 
of the face; and from astudy of the way in 
which these convulsions exhibit themselves he 
became able to localize the lesions exactly. 

Three years ago Fritsch and Hitzig, two 
German physiologists, by passing galvanic cur- 
rents through the brains of dogs, produced re- 
sults in the flexion, extension, adduction, etc., 
of the limbs through muscular contraction. 
Dr. Ferrier adopted’a similar method in ex- 
perimenting on the brains of various species of 
animals, being instigated thereto by a knowl- 
edge of the fact that nervous diseases, as epi- 
lepsy, chorea, etc., are produced by irritation 
of portions of the brain. He employed one 
hundred individuals of the species fish, frog, 
fowl, pigeon, rat, guinea pig, rabbit, cat, dog, 
jackal, monkey. The top of the skull was re- 
moved while the animal was kept insensible by 
administration of chloroform. The animals, 
on recovering consciousness, did not indicate 
suffering; a monkey on one occasion eating 
bread and butterand catching flies, with his 
brain entirely exposed. 

On applying the electrode of the battery to a 
portion of the superior external convolation of 
the cat’s brain, the animal lifted its shoulder 
and paw on the opposite side to that stimu- 
lated, as if about to walk forward. Stimulating 
other parts of the same convolution, it brought 
the paw suddenly back, or put it out as if to 
grasp something, or brought forward its hind 
leg as in walking, or held back its head as if 
astonished, or turned it on one side as if look- 
ing at something, each according to the partic- 
nler part stimulated...A similar treatment of 
the lower external convolution produced cer- 
tain movements of the angles of the mouth. 
The animal opened the mouth, wildly moved 
its tongue, and uttered loud cries or mewed in 
a lively way, sometimes starting up and lash- 
ing ite tail, as though ina furious rage. The 
stimulation of another part of this convolution 
caused the animal to screw up its nos- 
trils on the same side. It is from this point 
that the nerves originate which are distributed 
to the nasal muscles, 

Similar results were obtained from the experi- 
ments on the other animals. Dr. Ferrier was 
also able to produce epileptic convulsions of 
all kinds, as well as movements resembling 
those of St. Vitus’s dance. He also produced 
some expressions of the face, showing their ap- 
proximate cause, For instance, the tendency 
to retract the angle of the mouth when strong 
exertion is made with the right hand was 
proven to be due to the fact that the points on 
the brain whence the stimulus is derived for 
the contractions of the respective muscles are 
very close together, so that the stimulus easily 
passes from the one point to the other. 

Ideas were also excited by this kind of irrita- 
tion by galvanic currents; but what they were 
was not easily ascertained. Stimulation of the 
corpora striata caused the limbs to be flexed; 
of the optic lobes produced no result; of the 
anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina an ob- 
liquation of the pupil and a tendency to opistho- 
tonos; of the hinder pair, a great variety of 
noises; of the cerebellum, movements of the 
eyeballs. 


....Spectrum analysis has recently found a 
very pretty application in the assaying of metals 
used for coinage. The idea is due to Mr. Lock- 
yer, who was led to it by experiments upon 
metallic spectra made for quite a different pur- 
pose. Ifthe spark from a powerful induction 
coil is made to pass between two pointed wires 
or electrodes of the metal to be examined, sep- 
arated by a distance of about half an inch, the 
interval between them will become more or less 
filled with the vapor of the metal. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the points this vapor 
will be denser, hotter, and more luminous than 
in the middle of the spark, and the spectrum of 
the light proceeding from that portion of the 
spark which is nearest the electrodes will ex- 
hibit many more bright lines than the light 
from the center. 

Now set up a spectroscope ata distance of a 
foot or so from the spark, and place between 
the spark and the spectroscope a convex lens, 
60 adjusted as to form upon the slit of the instru, 
ment a little image of the points and the spark, 
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Just as the lens of the photographer's camera 
forms an image of the sitter on the. sensitive 
plate. We shall then get a spectrum ‘the 
edges of which are formed by light coming 
from the neighborhood of the electrodes, while 
its central portion is due to the light from the 
middle of the spark ; and it will be found that, 
while the principal lines of the metal reach 
across the whole width of the spectrum, nu- 
merous Others reach only part way, and some 
are very short, indeed—hardly more than mere 
luminous points on the edges of the spectrum. 
If the electrodes used, instead of being made 
of pure metal, are made of metal slightly 
alloyed, some of the lines of the alloying metals 
will also be exhibited, and the spectrum of the 
principal metal will itself be profoundly modi- 
fied. Lines which before were strong and 
bright will become feeble ; some which reached 
clear across the spectrum will be thinned out or 
even cut in two in the middle; the short lines 
will be made shorter still, and some of them wil! 
entirely disappear. Gold, which is not a very 
volatile metal, has a spectrum which is especially 
sensitive tothe effect of alloy; and, since this 
effect depends upon the amount of the alloy 
and is considerably altered by even a slight 
change in the per centage of the foreign metal, 
we thus obtain a very delicate method of deter- 
mining whether a coin is above or below the 
standard. It is only necessary to compare its 
spectrum with that of a pair of electrodes 
known to be of standard purity by previous 
assay. If the coin in question be debased, the 
lines of gold in its spectrum will be shorter and 
less conspicuous than the standard, and vice 
versa. If, moreover, the experimenter is pro- 
vided with an extended series of such standards, 
in which the amount of alloy varies, he can in 
a few minutes determine to which of these 
standards the coin he is examining corresponds, 
and so ascertain, and that very accurately, the 
per centage of its alloy. It is found that the 
delicacy of this method is quite comparable with 
that of the best chemical work, and the saving 
of time and expense is very great. As yet, how- 
ever, there remains some practical difficulties, 
which must be overcome before it can fully take 
the place of the ordinary methods of assaying. 








++eeLhe December number of the American 
Journal of Science opens with a very interest- 
ing article by Professor Henry Draper, of this 
city, upon the photography of the diffraction 
spectrum. Mr. Rutherfurd some years ago 
succeeded in obtaining very fine photographs 
of the prismatic spectrum ; but mo one -hithere 
to, 80 far as we know, except Prof. Draper, has 
even attempted the diffraction spectrum. Prof. 
Draper, however, has been completely suc- 
cessful, and his paper is illustrated with a most 
beautiful fac-simile (printed by the Alberttype 
process) of the photograph he obtained. It is 
about 11 inches long-and extends from the 
fixed line G in the purple to the line known as 
O in the extra violet, a portion of the spectrum 
entirely invisible to the human eye. He made 
use of a ‘‘ diffraction grating ” ruled by Ruth- 
erfurd upon glass with 6,480 lines to the inch, 
and by interposing suitable diaphragms near 
the sensitive plate, soasto give a longer ex- 
posure to those portions of the spectrum whose 
photographic power is least, he obtained a 
picture perfectly well defined and uniform in 
strength. NearG the exposure required was 
about 24¢ minutes, while near O an exposure of 
15 minutes was rather too short. The photo- 
graph will be of great use to science, by fur- 
nishing a standard map of this very important 
portion of the spectrum. By using a plate 
ruled on speculum metal, in connection with a 
concave mirror also of speculum metal (so that 
the light is not compelled to pass through any 
glass), he has succeeded in photographing a 
much larger portion of the spectrum, from 0 
in the green to T, which is far above O. He 
says, however, that in the process great dif- 
ficulties are encountered and we take it the re- 
sults were less perfect than those he has pub- 
lished. He informs us, further, in a note 
written subsequently, that he has since also 
obtained photographs of the lower portions 
of the spectrum—the yellow, red, and even the 
infra-red or invisible heat rays. He does not 
mention the process. 


....Many years ago Torrey and Gray conceived 
the idea of writing the “‘ Flora of the United 
States”; but before they had got through with 
Composite, the aster family, so many new 
species were discovered in the hitherto unex- 
plored regions that the idea had to be laid 
aside, Dr. Torrey died before the explorations 
were sufficiently forwarded to warrant a re- 
newed attempt; but it may be that his assv- 
ciate, Dr. Asa Gray, may live to see the work 
accomplished. Though new species come to 
light once in a while, they are not near as com- 
mon as they were a few years ago. Hayden’a 
sixth annual geological report, just issued, has: 
but one new species, Dicentra uniflora, and this, . 
though a description is here published for the’ 
first time, is not entirely new, as it had been’ 
discovered alittle while before, by Dr. Kellogg, : 
in the Sierra Nevadas, who gave~it-the-name* 
adopted in this report. 
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_. Biissions, 


RECENTLY reference was made in these col- 
umns to the unsolicited official approval be- 
stowed upon the labors of missionaries in India 
by the Indian Government in a “ Blue Book,”’ 
recently issued. The benefits accruing to the 
state from the educational operations of the 
various missionary societies were especially 
dwelt upon. But the testimony is no less 
strong with respect to the aid rendered the 
government in the healthful and civiliz- 
ing iufluences which the more specific work 
of the missions in preaching the Word of 
God has exerted upon the’ people in all sec- 
tions of the country. This influence has been 
especially marked in the rural districts, which 
have been much more open to their instruc- 
tions, the great cities being more tenacious of 
their opinions and firm in their social relations. 
The Christian communities scattered over In- 
dia are many of them small; but nearly all 
contain some educated men and sufficient re- 
sources to providein great measure, if not en- 
tirely, .or their own support. From them have 
come a large number of native ministers, edu- 
cated in English institutioas, who are now fill- 
ing prominent places in the instruction and man 
agement of these native Christian churches. 
Others oave nad a careful training throu h the 
medium of their own languages; but aie stil. 
encouraged to master the Knglicr alse in 
order to add to their means of influence. In 
1872 there were 381 native ordained ministers in 
India. Most interesting details are given of the 
extent 0. these labors ip many of the districts. 
In the province of Bengal there are thre... larg 
Christian communities, now numbering 16,000 
persons, the result of work begun 40 years ugo 
among the peasantry south of Calcutta, in 
Krishnaghat and Barisal. They have been wel 
‘mstructed, andthe influence of such prosper- 
ous and well-conducted communities over the 
surrounding population cannot be overesti- 
mated, and itis encouraging to the friends of 
missions to know that the government makes 
official acknowledgment of their indebtedness 
to the labors of these self-sacrificing men. 
Within 20 years the German mission among 
the K6l tribes, in the hills of Chota Nagpur, has 
wrought a great change in the manners of this 
sturdy people, and, in spite of great social 
persecution, their churches have how a mem- 
bership of 20,000; and very recently the 
uvighboring. .Santal. tribes. have .begun to 
yield to the force of their example. In 
the provinces of Oude and Rohilkhand the 
Christian congregations embrace 2,000 con- 
verts, as the result of fifteen years of labor by 
american missionaries. In the dominions of the 
Nizam an important religious movement is in 
progress, and 1,100 Christian converts already 
testify to the successful preaching of the 
native missionaries. Among the Telugus of 
QOngole there are now 6,000 converts, and 
more than 7,000 in the missions at Cuddapah ; 
while at Guatoor, in the Masulipatam district, 
and on the Godayasi, the number of native 
Christians has increased in a few years from 
1,500 to more than 6,000. But in the southern 
portions of the Madras Presidency the country 
districts have been most largely affected by the 
spread of Christianity. The work begnn in 
the province of Tanjore by Danish missiona- 
ries and continued by the Lutherans and En- 
glish Episcopalians has been very successful, 
and in the Tanjore and Trichinapalli districts 
their congregations now embrace 11,000 persons. 
In the neighboring district of Madura the Amer- 
ican mission is also flourishing, with 7,000 con- 
verts. But the value of these 1nissionary labors to 
the state is, perhaps, best seenin the Tinnevelli 
and Travancore districts, where the missions 
are exerting a greater influence than ever be- 
fore. These districts contain a very large abo- 
riginal population, but little affected by Hindu- 
ism. The Shanar tribe, in particular, have at- 
tracted attention from the peculiarities of their 
social and religious life. The work among 
them dates from the beginning of the present 
century. They have flourishing schools for 
boys and girls, training-schools for teachers, 
and thological seminaries which have provided 
a full supply of native ministers, The congre- 
gations have steadily multiplied and the char- 
acter of the whole people has been raised. 
Three missions have been carried on among 
them by the Church Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the London Missionary Society. Among this 
tribe alone there are now 90,000 professing 
Christians. We quote from the “‘ Blue Book’’: 

“The districts ar3 dotted over with flourish- 
ing villages and Christian churches. There are 
hundreds of native teachers employed among 
them, of whom 56 are ordained and are. sup- 

rted to a great extent by their congregations, 
Order and peace rule these simple communities, 
which give the government little trouble ; while 
large tracts of country have been brought under 
vation ana the peasantry enjoy alarger share 

of material comfort than in days gone by.” ... 
Similar statements might be made in regard to 
the Syrians of Upper Travancore and Cochin, 
Where the Christian congregations now number 
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14,000 converts. The American mission in 
Birima, among the Karens, and the Shan States 
embraces already 60,000 converts. In all there 
are now a quarter of a million native Christians 
among these rural populations, and this official 
report says: 

“The principles. they profess, the standard 

of morals at which they aim, the education 
they have re-eived make them no unimportant 
element inthe empire which the Government 
of India has under its control.” 
But the number of the Christian converts alone 
gives only a partial view of the extent of these 
missionary labors, for the moral tone of their 
preaching has been felt and approved by multi- 
tudes not following them as converts. New 
ideas on the obligations of law and the motives 
for regulating human conduct have been made 
familiar to the people at large. This official 
publication sums up its testimony to the value 
of missionary operations in India, looked at 
from a civil standpoint, in a sentence which de- 
serves the widest publicity ; 

“The Government of India cannot bat ac 
knowledge the great obligation under which it 
is laid by the benevolent exertions made bv 
these missionaries, whose blameless exam- 
ple and self-denying labors are infusing new 
vigor into the stereotyped life of the creat pop- 
ulations placed under English rule, and are pre- 
pariog them to be in every way better men and 


better citizens of the great empire in which 
they dwell.” 


.»-eLhe fourteenth annual meetin. of the 
Fuchau Mission (Methodist) began its session. 
Oct. 8th and was presided over by Bishop 
Harris, The services were held ina large tent 
Several preliminary meetings, to which all the 
missionaries in Fuchau were invited, were held 
for the discussion of important questions con- 
nected with their work. ‘The treaty rights of 
missionaries and their converts”? was one of 
the most prominent of these topics and led to 
an animated discussion. All the missionaries 
were agreed that no appeal should be made to 
the consuls in behalf of native converts except 
in aggrayated cases of persecution clearly and 
solely on account of their Christianity. In the 
matter of self-support it was shown that three 
preachers have been entirely supported by 
native contributions during the past year and 
a considerable reduction has been made in ap- 
propriations to other circuits. The discussion 
of the organization of missions brought to 
light strong objections to the present plan of 
the superintendency, the three superintendents 
of the missions in China being themselves 


anxious.to have the.office abolished... 5 candi-- 


dates for deacons’ orders were ordained and 
two elders. 11 candidates were continued on 
trial and 8 admitted. The annual report gives 
the following statistics: 1,025 members, 595 
probationers, 301 baptized children, a decrease 
of 56 members and 226 probationers, but an in- 
increase of 24 baptized children. The decrease 
in membership is owing to a more rigid exer- 
cise of discipline, removing those who have 
joined the church from unworthy motives. 80 
preachers were in attendance, most of them 
bringing their wives. Especial attention is to 
be given the coming year to educational mat- 
ters, particularly to the establishment of schools 
in the interior. 


.-»-From the Indian Evangelical Review we 
learn that the work of Bible revision is going on 
in several parts of India. New editions of the 
Bengali and Marathi versions have been recent- 
ly published. A committee selected from the 
several missions in the northern part of the 
Madras Presidency are engaged in revising the 
Telugu Bible. In'the extreme south of India, 
where two versions of the New Testament in 
Malayalim have been used, a committee from 
various missions has been at work for two years 
in preparing a single version, to take their place. 
The first two Gospels have been published and 
Luke is nearly. completed. In Madagascar, too, 
says The English Independent, a committee began 
last June the work of revising the Malagasy 
translation of the Bible, a work that will proba- 
bly extend over several years. In China the 
Presbyterian Missionary Society (English) have 
just published the first edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the Romanized colloquial of the Amoy 
district. 


....The minutes of the 81st annual meeting 
of the Bassein Sgau Karen Association (Bapt,) 
present the following summary of their work: 
65. churches, 59 pastors, 20 of whom are or- 
dained, 54 school-teachers, 354 baptized during 
the year, 261 received by letter, 268 dismissed 
by letter, 94 died, present: membership 6,047, 
1,716 pupils in their various schools, including 
91 young men studying at Rangoon and other 
stations. Total contributions for the year, 
$9,755. 


.-.-During the present fiscal year of the’ 


Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 5 mis- 
sionaries have returned to their fields, 2 to 
Syria, one to the Gaboon and Corisco Mission, 
andtwo to Japan. During the same time 20 
new missionaries have been sent out—3 to the 
Gaboon and Corisco Mission, 2to Syria, 2 to 
India, one to Siam; 8 to China, 3 to Japan, and 
one to Brazil. 
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The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 11TH. 
THE BIRTH OF MOSES.—EXOD, II, 1—10. 


“By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months of his parents, because they saw 
he was a proper child; and they were not 
afraid of the king’s commandment.’ A mother 
who believes God’s promises to her and to her 
children need not be afraid of any command- 
ment or threat of an earthly power. She can 
trust God to take care of each little one given 
into her charge, even though its cradle is a 
slime-daubed basket of bulrushes in the flags 
by the river’s brink, And God will honor and 
reward her faith, Who can be in a worse 
plight for her child than was the mother of 
Moses at his birth? Who canask betterthings 
for her son than were granted of God to Moses ? 
Her faith, not her reasonable prospects, gave 
that mother hope. No earthly heritage is so 
rich and sure to any child as the inheritance of 
God’s promises. Let mothers realize that. 

When ‘the babe wept” the daughter of 
Pharaoh ‘‘had compassion on him.’’ Kind- 
ness to infants was a duty enjoined m the 
religion of the ancient Egyptians. When a 
departed soul stood before Osiris,, in the 
presence of the forty-two judges, he must 
fearlessly declare “Ihave not withheld milk 
from the mouths of sucklings,’? and again “IT 
have given food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, and clothes to the naked.” But, aside 
from the teachings of religion, there is a power 
in the cry of a helpless child which is well nigh 
irresig ible to move the strongest heart. 
During our war for the Union, when President 
Lincoln was daily bésieged by petitioners of 
every sort at the White House, he was com- 
pelled to give only a limited time to their hear- 
ing, and then turn.to other duties for the day. 
It is said thaton one occasion, as he was thus 
leaving the room where he gave petitioners 
audience, a baby’s cry in the passage-way out- 
side caught his ear. Asking its meaning, he 
was told by an attendant that a mother with a 
baby in her arms had several days tried to gain 
his hearing. -‘‘Let her come in,” he said. 
Her story was told. Her husband received the 
pardon she sought. As-she passed out, with a 
glad heart, the attendant said to her: “‘It was 
the baby who did it.” Manya heart has been 
moved with compassion when a little child 
wept. Itisin the gloomiest picture of Zion’s 
degradation that the prophet can say: “ The 
young children ask bread, and no man breaketh 
it unto them.”? Jesus said, ashe pointed his 
disciples to a little child: ‘ Whoso shall re- 
ceive one such little child in my name receiv- 
eth me.” If we cannot rescue and train an 
infant Moses in the child whose cry moves our 
heart, we can speak lovingly to one who rep- 
resents our Saviour. Does’ not-that bring 
good wages for such service ? 

If God could take such care of Moses, cannot 
he do for us all that we need? The very rulers 
and laws of the land where he was born seemed 
combined for the destruction of that helpless 
chil., Even his mother was compelled to turn 
away from him, and he was afloat without an 
earthly protector. Yet he was preserved, to be 
reared in @ royal palace’as a king’s son, to be- 
come skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and to go thence ag the leader and deliv- 
erer of his people. He who now trusts Moses’s 
God can say in confidence, amid all dangers and 
discouragements: ‘* The Lord is my light and 
my salvation. Whom shallI fear?” “ When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then th 
Lord will take me up.” 





...“* The Scholars’ Hand-Book of the Inter- 
national Lessons,’’ by Rev. E. W. Rice, of the 
American Sunday-school Union, is one: of the 
many helps to the wise study of the Bible les- 
sons in so general use among the Sunday- 
schools of the world. The Bible text itself is 
printed in paragraphs. Historical notes, ex- 
planations, and illustrations are given with 
each lesson; also a few suggestive questions 
and a review of the special lesson teachings. 
Blackboard outlines and helpful pictorial illus- 
trations are occasionally added. Illustrative 
Bible readings for home use are noted for 
every day in the week. Outlines for quarterly 
review charts and hymns appropriate to the 
lessons are further attractions of the little 
book. Part I, on the Pentateuch, contains the 
lessons-of the first six. months of the year. 
The work is well done. It is a very great im- 
provement on the old-fashioned question book 
and is likely to be in wide demand during the 
coming year. 

.--sAt.a recent conference of superintend- 
ents in this city’ an expression of opinion was 
sought as to the influence of the International 
Legsons, and the accompanying Lesson Leaves, 
on the use of Bibles in the Sunday-school, the 
habit of Bible study in the congregation, and 
the practice of expository preaching in the 
pulpit, It was. the, unanimous opinion of the 





superintendents that in these three particu- 


lars great gain had been made generally since 
the study of the International Lessons was 
commenced. One superintendent said that 
there had been more of Bible study and of ex- 
pository preaching in his church within the 
past six months thanin any former period of 
five years, Those who have best opportunities 
of judging are confident that Bible study and 
exposition are far more common and promi- 
nent in our congregations and pulpits general- 
ly than at any time prior to the last two years. 


....1f New Hampsbire still shows fifteen town- 
ships without a church of any denomination, as 
appears by a recent ecclesiastical report from 
that state, it is not to be wondered at that in 
the newer states, West and South, there is much 
of religious destitution. The pioneer mission” 
aries of the American Sunday-school Union 
have as good opportunity as any workers to dis- 
cover and provide for the waste places. Their 
reports indicate that much more must be done 
before all the children are under Sunday-school 
influence. It is said ofa worker in the South- 
west, in the last missionary supplement of the 
Sunday-schoot World: 
‘““When the missionary entered a certain 
county there was not aSunday-school init. He 
organized six—one at Black Jack Schoolhouse, 
another at Lazy Cove, and four others—and ex- 
— to plant others at Rat Skin, Coon Hollow, 
olf Creek, Sleepy Hollow, Bull Mountain, 
Smoky Hollow, and Goose Creek. One man 
said: ‘I spec’ Sunday-school is a mighty good 
thing to keep brats outen miscnief; but I ain’t 
in favor of the brats having any buoks but Web- 
ster’s Spellers and United Sta.es Histories.’ 
Another: ‘ifthe people in this beat would 
teke anyinterest, it would be a »owerful good 
thin~ to keep the brats outer devilment and 
from stealin’ all my watermilions’ Another: 
*Mist r, is this here school you has jis made 
one o. these freeschools, or is it a pay school?’ 
When wold it was free for all, he said: ‘ Wal, 
mister, jis inscribe eight darters and six sons 
for me.’ ” 


--.-He is poorly qualified to superintend a 
Sunday-school who is not as familiar with the 
day’s lesson as any teacher in the school. Itis 
well when the superintendent leads the teach- 
ers’ meeting, teaches his teachers, memorizes 
the lesson, to recite it with the entire school at 
the opening of the school session, and reviews 
the school on the lesson at the close of the 
school hour. But where he does vot do all 
this the superintendent can and ought to be 
familiar with the lesson. He is not ready to 
take his place in the school until he has studied 
it. The chief business of the school for the 
day is with the Bible lesson. Unless the superin- 
tendent understands that he is sadly deficient 
in fitness for his place. 





...-** The Berean Question Book’’ has had a 
foremost place, thus far, among lesson helps of 
the International Series. The new edition, on 
the lessons for 1874, is even an improvement on 
its predecessors. Dr. Vincent is its editor; 
but he had as assistants in his work Rey, 
Messrs. Alfred Taylor, G. A. Peltz, K. P. 
Ketcham, J. M. Freeman, and Mr. §. W. 
Clark. To the peculiar features of the book 
as known hitherto are now added outline links 
connecting the separate lessons and themes 
for ‘Bible readings.” The book is of real 
service to those who have all other helps. 


....The incident is mentioned in Zhe Presby- 
terian at Work of a little girl in Ohio who at 
seven years of age applied to the session for 
admission to churchmembership. When asked 
when she commenced to love the Saviour, she 
replied: “I don’t know; but I think it was 
when I commenced to love my mother.” 
Christian parents ought surely to expect their 
children to be disciples of Christ as young as 
this. 


...-The mere memorizing of the words of 
Scripture is not necessarily of advantage to a 
scholar. Many achild can repeat texts.of the 
meaning of which he will never have acon- 
ception. Their committal has exercised - his 
memory. They are of no further service to 
him. Bible texts have a meaning even for 
children. It is wrong to load the child’s mem- 
ory, to the neglect of the child’s understanding. 


-.--A campaign of fifty days, led by K. A, 
Burnell, the active lay worker, is in progress in 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the Sun- 
day-school Association of that state. The plan 
is to hold public meetings for the discussion of 
practical questions of interest to Sunday-school 
workers and for Bible readings and services of 
song. Similar campaigns bave been conducted 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Iowa, 


....Hach scholar is to be. studied in his in- 
dividual peculiarities, attainments, and needs, 
if the teacher would suit the instruction of the 
day to that scholar’s special requirements. The 
great advantage of the class system of teaching 
is the opportunity it furnishes .of ministry 
each scholar individually. ; 


...sThe Kansas Sabbath-school Convention 
had ‘reason for recording its conviction that 
‘no Sunday-school can be as efficient without 
the Uniform Lessons as with them.” The same 
might wisely be reaffirmed in every state of the 
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Education, 


Mr, MoGutre, a member of the last assm- 
bly in this state, made such casrges respecting 
Mr. Corneil’s connection with the University 
which bears his name as led his friends to re- 
quest the appointment of a commission of in- 
vestigation. The commissioners, appointed by 
Governor Dix, have held several meetings in 
this city and at Ithaca, and, although they have 
not yet published the results of their labors, 
enough has been made known through the re- 
ports of the daily press to justify us in saying 
that nothing has been discovered which is not 
every way creditable to Mr. Cornell and to the 
University. Ata recent sitting of the commis- 
sion, President White, in answer to inquiries re- 
specting the management and efficiency of the 
agricultural and mechanical departments, stated 
that great attention was given to securing lec- 
turers on the various subjects in agriculture in 
which they were respectively acknowledged 
authorities, 


‘By-laws were passed three years since re- 
quiring every student to attend a course of lec- 
tures on agriculture in general, and the Hon. 
Stanton Gould, of Hudson, was appointed to 
deliver such lectures. He has given the course 
every year save this; but owing to his sickness 
this year the class was excused from that 
course. The number of special students in the 
agricultural department has never been large, 
but those studying subjects relating to agricul- 
ture have been very numerous. In addition to 
the instruction given, various investigations 
have beenconducted in the branches bearing 
upon agriculture. Profs. Caldwell and Prentiss 
have published contributions on their subjects. 
The department was as yet successful not so 
much by the number of students as by the valu- 
able results of the experiments and researches 
in its laboratories and by the thorough basis 
that has been laid for future‘usefulness. The stu- 
dents of agriculture are on the same footing as 
the other students. The amount of labor done 
by those in the department varies with differ- 
ent students, depending largely upon their ne- 
cessities and plans for life. It bas been the aim 
to teach students principles, rather than the 
handling of simple tools, and to strengthen 
their powers of observation and to teach them 
to reason from what they observe. Their work 
has been voluntary and paid for; as far as pos- 
sible, students who have needed the wages for 
their support have been chosen to do work of 
various isinds.’’ 


In reply to the question ‘* What proportion of 
the services of Profs. Hart and Wilder, for in- 
stance, are given to this department?” he said: 


“Tt is very difficult to say ; but noagricultural 
department worthy the name could exist with- 
out instructions in their departments, and this 
is true not only of geology and natural history, 
but of chemistry, natural philosphy, and similar 
branches. In the department of mechanic farts 
professors were selected with great care, and 
this department is believed to be the first or 
among the first of the kindin the country, when 
practical as well as scientific instruction is con- 
sidered. Mr. Bibley gave a building, valued at 
over $28,000, and a large amount of machinery 
to supply it, to the amount of $10,000, and has 
since pledged $50,000 to the same department, 
$20,000 of which is to go toward the canceling 
of the debt of the University, and with the un- 
derstanding that at the earliest moment possi- 
ble this shall be transferred te the department 
in question. Besides this workshop, drafting 
rooms, recitation rooms, and so on have been 
fitt®d up. Every student in this department is 
required to work a certain number of hours 
every week in the niachine shop, under a thor- 
oughly competent instructor. Thisis a part of 
the course as much as anything else ; anything 
they may make of value belongs to them; ex- 
actness in their work is one of the. special ad- 
vantages sought over other shops. A printing- 
office has also been established and a class of 
students is instructed in type setting. We are 
also feeling our way to a course in journalism. 
Certain other branches related to arts have been 
established, such as architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, and chemistry applied to manufacture.’ 





«eeelhe Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Smith, is 
meeting with very gratifying success. Of the 
seventy-five students who have entered the 
echool more than half are ladies. Respecting 
the contribution that may be made in this 
field to the solution of the problem of co- 
education Mr. Smith says: 

“Tf it be found that in this race the pace is 
too severe for women, and they have to fall 
out of the ranks to save themselves, then, as 
that will be their own act and deed, and not be 
thrust upon them by others,no one can com- 
plain, and the world will be grateful that one 
phase of this interesting subject has been fair- 
ly tested and fairly solved. The most stren- 
uous advocates of women’s rights have, I be- 
lieve, never asked for more than a fair field and 
no favor, and here they have it most complete- 
ly. For my part, experience has educated me 
upon this ——— and I have never had lot 
nor part in anyscheme which deliberately 
ignored in one-half of the human race faculties 
of the utmost value, which are proved to exist 
and await development; and I have seen noth- 
ing in this country to change my opinion, but 
very much to confirm it.” es 


---, vale Col'ege received in gifts during the 
year 1872 $196,284, Harvard $158,075, Cornell 
University $185,000, and Wells College for 
Women $100,000. Inthe Eastern and Middle 
States $1,767,800 was devoted to the construc- 
tion of new college buildings, and $863,000 for 
the same purpose in the Western and Southern 
States, Twenty-seven colleges during the 
same time added new departments, embracing 
law, medicine, journalism, meteorology, tel- 
egraphy, chemistry and theology. Twenty-six 
—— have added th y-two uew professor- 
saps. 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


AINSWORTH, W. H., Bapt., ord., Dec. 9th, 
Hartwick, N. ¥. 

ALMON, SamvkEt, Bapt., 2d mission ch., N. Y. 

ANDERSON, R. B, Presb. (So.), of Morgan- 
hel N. C., stated supply, Jacksonville, 


ATWELL, J. A., Epis., St. Mark’s, Savannah, 
a. 


BAIRD, G.W., Presb. (So.), ord., Mt. Airy, N. C. 

BARCLAY, Mr., Cong., stated supply, Kent,Ct. 

BENEDICT, E. N., Epis., of Wyoming, at 
Geneseo, Ill. 

BOWEN, O. W., Luth., of Three Rivers, 
Mich., at Salem ch., Ligonier, Ind. 


BROWNVILLE, J. W., Cong., of Bangor Theo. 
Sem., Dec. 18tb, at So. Bridgton, Me. : 

BURROWS, C. C., Bapt., Broadway church, 
Providence, R. L 

BYRNES, Micuaet J., R. C., ord., Dec. 12th, 
Woodstock, Md. 

CARROLL, WittiamM H., R. C., ord., Dec 12th, 
Woodstock, Md. 

CHITTICK, James J., R.C., ord., Dec. 20th, 
Troy, N. Y. 

CHRISTIE, Gzorce W., Cong., ord., and inst., 
Dee. 11th, Ist ch., Kittery, Me. 

CLEMSON, T. G., Epis., Waddington, N. Y. 

eis 3 MICHAEL, R, C., ord., Dec. 20th, Troy, 


COALE, W. A., Epis., Franklintown, Md. 
COLLINS, B. E., Presb., of Shirleysburg, at Hill 
Valley, Pa. 
Oar? JOSEPH, Presb., of Waverly, at Dunmore 
a, 


oe a Joun §., R. C., ord., Dec. 20th, Troy, 


CRUDGINTON, Tomas, Bapt., of Stepney, 
Ct., at Quidnesset ch,, No. Kingstown 
(Dayisville P.-O.), R. I. 

DAMMANN, L., Luth., inst., Liverpool, O. 

DARLING, GzorezE, Cong., of Hudson, O., at 
Waupun, Wis. 

DORMAN, Lester M., Epis., of Manchester, 
ord., at Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Ct., Dec. 19th. 

DRUMMOND, AnpREwD., Epis., Iuka, Miss. 

ERLEY, Hues J., R. C., ord., Dec. 3d, St. 

nis, Mo. 

FINNEY, E. D., Presb., inst., Bel Air, Md. 

FISHER, W. L., Luth., inst., Dorseyville, Pa. 

FITCH, C. M., Cong., stated supply, No. Corn- 
wall, Ct. > 

FOOTE, Lewis Ray, Presb., inst., Dec. 31st, 
Throop-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

aes kas J., R.C., ord., Dec. 20th, Troy, 


FREDERICK, Girpert H., Bapt., ord., Dec. 
18th, Cleveland, O. 

GALLAGHER, Henry A., R. C., ord., Dec. 
20tb, Brooklyn, je A 

GREGORY, M., Bapt., of Pittsford, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

GUTHRIE, T. 8., Univ., of Lafayette, at 
Muneie, Ind. 

HENSHALL, J. G., Bapt., of Milwaukee, at 
Green Bay, Wis. 

HINDS, Mzr., Univ., of Lewiston, Me., at 
Syracuse, f 

HOFFMAN, C. F., Epis., All Angels’ ch., N.Y. 

KEATING, Anprew P., R.C., ord., Dec. 12th, 
Woodstock, Md. 

KELLEY, Dennis A., R.C., ord., Dec. 12th, 
Woodstock, Md. 

LANSING, J. A., Meth., of North-ave. 
Cambridge, Mass., at Atlanta, Ga. 
LINES, 8amvuet Gzzcory, Epis., of Florence, 

ord., Dec. 19th, at Burlington, N. J. 
LORE, tis F, B., stated supply, Randolph, 


ch., 


MALE, MicHakt T., ord., Dec, 20th, Troy, 


MONTENARELLI, Josern M., ord.,° Dec, 
12th, Woodstock, Md. 

MoGLIVENEY, Joun J.,R. C., ord., Dec. 20th, 
Troy, N. ¥ 

McGUCKIN, FE.rx, R. C., ord., Dec. 13th, Bal- 
timore, . 

McKAY, P. M, Presb. (So.), ord. and inst., Noy. 
29th, Madison, Fla. 

McKEE, Wuu1ay, Bapt., of Avon, at North 
Lindale, 0. 

es “ts aa Joun, R. C., ord., Dec. 20th, Troy, 


NAGLE, Joun B., BR. C., ord., Dec. 12th, Wood- 
stock, Md. 

NEALE, James P., R. C., ord., Dec. 12th, 
Woodstock, Md. 

NOBLE, Cares, Cong., inst., Dec. 17th, 
Franklin, N. J. 

O’DONNEL, Huax Rog, R. C., ord., Dec. 18th, 
Baltimore, Md. 

PAGE, Wru1aM M., Presb., inst., Dec. 7th, Ist 
ch,, Leavenworth, 

PIERCE, Georcz J., Cong., of Portland, Me., 
stated supply, Sterling, Mass. ; 

Pee er THomAS, ord., Dec. 20th, Troy, 


POWELL, 8. W., Cong., of Viroqua, stated 
supply at Rio and Wyocena, Wis. . 

PRICE, A. H., Presb. o.), of Nashville, Tenn., 
at Craig’s Creek, Va. ' 

REGAN, Bernarp, R. C., ord., Dec. 18th, Balti- 
more, Md. 

RICE, Aveustus M., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
8em., ord., Dec. 17th, Little Compton, R. L. 

ROGERS, Price Tunison, Epis., Fayette- 
ville; N.C. : 

RONAN, Micwakz1, R. C., ord., Dee. 13th, Bal- 
timore, Md 

ROSE, J. M., Presb. (So.), ord, and inst., Dee. 

th, Portsmouth, Va. 

SCHMOGROW, P. G., Luth., ofd. and inst., 

Novy. 17th, Covington, 0, 
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SCUDDER, W. W., D.D., Cong., inst., Dec. 
18th, 1st ch., Glastenbury, Ct. 


SEARLE, Sternen, Ref. (Dutch), of Carlisle, 
at Caatsban, N. Y. 

SMITH, A. P., D.D., Presb. (So.), inst., Dec. 2d, 
Dallas, Tex. 

SMITH, Wriu1M A., Cong., stated supply, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

SNYDER, G. W., Luth., of Springfield, O., at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

STANTON, Micuarn, R. C., ord., Dec. 13th, 
Baltimore, Md@. 

STOUT, Joun, Bapt., of Newberry, at Socicty 
Hill, 8. C. 

ce ers E. Z.,U. P., inst., Dec. 16th, Unity, 

a. 


TUCKER, Josera L., Epis., Jackson, Miss. 

WHITE, Joun, Bapt., ord., Bybee’s Road, Va. 

WHITLOCK, H., Epis., of Rockville, ord., 
Dec. 19th, at Berkeley Divinity School, Mid- 
Gletown, Ct. f 

WILLIAMS, E. E., Presb, of Warsaw, N, Yo 
inst., Dec. 9th, Cleveland, O. 

CALLS, , 

BILHEIMER, T. C., Luth., of Shippensburg, to 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BOOMER, J. C., Bapt., of Dighton, to West 
Acton, Mass. 

BOOTHE, J. W. T., F. Bapt., of Middletown, 
O., to Lafayette, Ind. 

BOWLES, J. D., Luth., Barnwell, 8. C. <Ac- 
cepts. 

BURCHARD, J., Bapt., of Woodstock, to 
Lawndale ch., Chicago, Ill. ~ Accepts. 

DASCOMB, A. B., Cong., of Woodstock, Vt., 
to Winchester, Mass, ’ 

DIFFIN, Cartes, Bapt., of Richburg, N. Y., 
to Smithport, Pa Accepts. 

FITZGERALD, 8. G., U. P., Baltimore, Md. . 

FORD, A. A., Bapt., of Paris, to Belfast, Me. 

ors A, M., Cong., of Warner, to Conway, 


GILBERT, N. P., Cong., Clarendon, Vt. Ac- 
cepts. 

LASHER, C. E., Ref. (Dutch), of Gnilford, to 
Schoharie, N. Y. 

MOSES, Marx, Heb., of Peoria, Ill, to Jack- 
son-st. synagogue, New Orleans, La. 

OSBORNE, A. C., D.D., Bapt., of Tabernacle 
ch., Brooklyn, to South ch., N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, Gzorce W., Cong., of Worcester, 
Mass., to Troy, N. Y. 

SPEER, J.8., U. P., of Buena Vista, to Canons- 
burg, Penn. Accepts. 

VINCENT, W. HL, U. P., Fairfield, Penn. 

WILLARD, Jonn, Cong.; ot Birmingham, Ct., 
to Marlboro’, Mass. Accepts. 

WOODMANSEE, WittiamM, Cong., of Hub- 
bardstown, to Wheatland, Mich. 

YOUNG, W., Ref. Presb., 1st ch., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

REMOVALS. 

AYER, OLIVER, Bapt., Groton, Mass., resigns. 

BELDEN, W. W., D.D., Cong., Bristol, Ct., 
resigns. Ill health. 

BOND, W. P., Bapt., Brownsville, Tenn., re- 
signs. Ill health. 

DUDLEY, J. H., Bapt., Ist ch., E. New York, 
L. L., resigns. 

FELTWELL, W. V., Epis., West Farms, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HANAFORD, Puesze, Univ., New Haven, Ct., 
resigns. 

HANFORD, T. H., Bapt., Hamilton, O., re- 
signs. 

JOHNSON, Franxurn, D.D., Bapt., Newark, 
N. J., resigns. 

KATZ, O., U. P., Apollo, Pa., resigns, 

KEEP, Joun, Cong., Stockbridge, Wis., re- 
signs. Ill health. 

KONE, W. F., Bapt., La Grange, Tenn. 

LIBBY, H. A., Bapt., Parkman, Me., resigns. 

LYMAN, GEorGE, Cong., So. Amherst, Mass. 

MAXWELL, A., Cong., Fairmont and Aurora, 
Neb., resigns, 

PARSHALL, R. F., Bapt., Ist ch., Oakland, Cal, 

PLATTS, Cuarxzs, Bapt., Latham, Ill., resigns. 

RICE, Wiiu14M, Meth., Mason, Mich. 

WALKER, A. J., Bapt., Andover, Vt., resigns. 

WILSON, Witt, Meth., Bluffton, Ind., re- 
signs. Il health. 

DEATHS. 


CELL, J., Bapt., Greensburg, Ind., Dec. 18th. 

COE, Puttemon E., “4 We of Westfield, N. J., 
Dec, 20th. Aged 57. 

COFFIN, Cares F., Friend, of Fairfield, 
Me., at Lynn, Mass,, Dec. 19tb. Aged 79. 

DIE, J. Mean, Presb., Lima, Ind., Dec. 
th. 


MoKEAN, Joun A., Bapt., Passaic, N. J., Dec. 
10th. Aged 58. 


PAGE, Carus F., Cong., Milton Mills, N. H.; 


Dec. 6th, aged 76. 

TEELE, Epwiy, Cong., Florenceville, Ia,, Nov. 
24th. Aged 58. : 

TREZEVANT, Wit11am Herwarp, Epis., of 
General Theo. Sem., N. Y., Dec. 11th. 

wane: J. B., Port Clinton, N. Y., Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLYN, Rosert, D.D., Meth., of McKendtee 
Coll., has been elected. president of the 
Normal University, Carbondale, Ill. 

BROWN, Joun. J., Prof., Meth., of Syracuse 
Univ., has been appointed assistant astron- 
omer on the Government expedition to 

. _ take observations on the transit of Venus. 

FESSENDEN, 8. C., Cong., of Seneca Falls, 
‘accepts his a pointment as agent of the 
Cong. Union for New York. 

MILLER, Joun B., Luta., of New Franklin, O., 
‘has been appointed financial agent of the 
Lutheran Board of Publication. ‘ 

WOLF, E. J., Luth., of Baltimore, Md., has 
accepted the professorship of church his- 
tory in Gettysburg ‘Theo. Sem. and will 
enter upon his duties April 1st. 








Pebbles. 


A Sr. Louis lover gave upa match with « 
$50,000 heiress because she objected to smok- 
ing: 

“The maid, as by the papers doth appear, 
Whom fifty thousand dollars made so dear, 
To test Lothario’s passion, simply said: 

‘Forego the weed before we go to wed. 

For smoke take flame; I'll be that fiame’s bright 
fanner. 

To have your Anna give up your Havana.’ 

But he, when thus she brought him to the scratch,. 

Lit his cigar and threw away his match.” 





.... Aportly gentleman crowded himself into 
a seat io a horse-car, next to a young man, who. 
remarked: ‘‘You wouldn’t be so anxious to. 
have that seat if you knew that I had just got-. 
ten over the small-pox.’’ ‘That’s nothing,’”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ This is the first time that I. 
have been out since having it myself.’ The, 
young man started for the front platform. 


...-A Danbury husband is of opinion that: 
no woman, however nervous she may be, has a. 
right to wake her husband from a sound sleep. 
only to tell him, on his inquiring what is the 
matter: ‘Nothing, only I wanted to know if’ 
you were awake.”’ 


....-Upon the * outer wall’? of a female col-. 
lege in Ohio, the other morning, was @iscov- 
ered, conspicuously displayed, the sign ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Sewing Machines.’? Some of those. 
specimens of total depravity known as college. 
students did it. 


....In Illinois, where women are running for 
office, the newspapers whose candidates have 
been elected no longer place defiant roosters at 
the heads of their columns. A modest hen 
broods over the glad tidings of the election. 


--.-A happy misquotation bya young lady- 
whose gentleman caller stayed too late caused. 
a speedy good-bye. The clock struck twelve, 
and she remarked: ‘‘ Now is the witcbing hour: 
of night when people yawn.” 


---“*A new> instrument,” says the Paris. 
Figaro, ‘suggested by the life of M. Thiers, 
has been invented by an ingenious savant. It, 
varies with every change of the wind and is, 
called the Zhiermometer.” 


...-It doesn’t look as if there was going to be: 
a fight, after all, and thousands of men are saved 
the expense of a trip to the Provinces, and can 
safely talk-about being the firet to volunteer If’ 
there had been a war. ; 


...."I declare, Mother,” said a pretty little, 
girl, in a pretty little way, “‘’tis too bad! You. 
always send me to-bed when. I am not sleepy,, 
and you always make me get up when I am; 
sleepy.” 


....4 widow woman at Omaha, who has: 
cight boys, says that she had rather do a wash-. 
ing any day than to go up-stairs at daylight’ 
and pound them out of bed with a policeman’s: 
club. : 


....-A New York damsel of the shoddy per- 
suasion who witnessed “ Brutus; or, the Fall. 
of Tarquin,” thought that Mr. Booth was real. 
smart in ‘‘ Brutus; or, Saul of Tarsus.” 


.... The Pittsburgh Commercial says Saxe and 
Holmes are two of the wittiest of American 
poets. But there is one who is Whittier, puts 
in the Boston Post. 


...-A man advertises for a competent per- 
son to undertake the sale of a new medicine, 
and adds that ‘“‘it will prove highly lucrative to 
the undertaker.”’ 


...»When she told him he was a flat, Jones: 
said it was all her fault, because she wouldn't. 
have him around. Jones thinks he got square, 
on her then. : 


....Lhe captain remarks that steerage pas- 
sengers ought to be very well behaved, they 
have so much deck-o’er-’em. 


«».»The Prince of Wales follows the hounds, 
to be sure; but that is not the reason they say: 
he’s going to the dogs. F 

....An English wag asserts that machinery 
is the most modest of all things, since it almost: 
always travels in cog. 

..--Nilsson having been described as ‘‘an-. 
imated snow,” some one hopes she is; not a. 
snow-bawler. 

.... When was beef-tea first mentioned in his-' 
tory? When King Henry VIII dissolved ‘the 
papal bull. ; 

..-. This is the rock of ages,” said the 
father, rocking two hours, and the baby still 
awake. 

eeeeThe only circumstances under which a) 
duel is proper'is when it is ‘* it.” 

...-Church singers are said to live by luck: 
and chants, 


pi rooted sorrow: an aching tooth, 
‘eveedOurnalistic indignation: paper choler, 
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Mews of the Week. 


...-A number of the Sioux Indians are now 
off their reservation, killing stock and commit- 
ting other depredations in that territory. 
These Sioux Indians are allowed by the treaty 
of 1868 to go off their reservation at certain 
seasons to hunt game. - The Omahas, in council, 
have agreed to sell a portion of their reserva- 
tion to the Winnebagoes, in Nebraska, and nine 
Omaha chiefs will visit Washington to conclude 
the sale. Theland purchased is to be occupied 
by the Winnebagoes, who are now being re- 
moved by United States soldiers in Wisconsin 
to the Nebraska reservation. 


...-It has been decided that proceedings 
shall be instituted against the ‘‘ Virginius’’ in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, Before Judge Benedict. 
The proceedings will be for violation of the 
fourth section of the act of 1792, which provides 
that the owner shall swear or affirm that there 
is no subject or citizen of any foreign prince or 
state, directly or indirectly, by way of trust, 
confidence, or otherwise, interested in the ship 
or vessel or in the profits or issues thereof. 





..-.The imperfect postal arrangements be- 
tween France and the United States have been 
discussed in the French Assembly. The French 
Government has been urged to hasten the 
signing of the pending convention; and the 
present situation has been declared to be in- 
jurious to French commerce. The financial 
secretary has expressed the Government’s 
earnest desire to harmonize the interests of the 
two countries. 


....There has been much talk of late concern- 
ing extravagance in official expenditures in 
Washington, and when Congress meets the 
overhauling of estimates is to be continued, 
and each department will have to show the ne- 
cessity of each appropriation before it is voted. 
The horse and carriage accounts of the various 
departments. are to be cut down and other 
smaller items will be examined. 


...-1t is said that at some time in January 
the Civil Service Commission will discuss a 
proposition to cause the examination of all 
those now holding clerkships or other posi- 
tions in. the: departments and who were ap- 
pointed before the adoption of the rules. 


+.+sThe steamer ‘Gypsy Queen,’’ belonging 
to the improvement commissioners of the 
River Tyne, England, sunk in that stream last 
Friday. There were between fifty and sixty 
workmen on board the boat at the time of the 
disaster, of whom twenty were rescued. 


+». Lhe engineers on the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis, the Indianapolis and Vin- 
cennes, and the: Jeffersonville, Madison, and 
Indianapolis railroads, and the employees of 
the Pan Handle line have struck, and travel is 
considerably impeded in consequence, 


....The Cuban insurgents entered the juris- 
diction of Puerto Principe on the 19th ult., de- 
stroying everything within their reach, but met 
with arepulse before Fort Diamant, and ina 
subsequent attack on a detachment of Civil 
Guards lost several killed. 


...sGenet, the Ring convict, eseaped on the 
night of the 21st, and has not yet been cap- 
tured. John D. Welch, Jr., George 8. Miller, 
John J. Walsh, Thomas Coman, and Michael 
Norton are also fugitives and their bonds have 
been declared forfeited. 


«..-The resignation of Gen. Sickles, the 
United States minister to Spain, has been 
Officially accepted, and it is said that the mis- 
sion will be tendered to and accepted by Caleb 
Cushing. : 


....The Dutch troops have occupied both 
banks of the river running through Atcheen; 
and the Sultan, seeing defeat inevitable, has 
given in his submission to the Dutch com- 
mander, 


...-Chevalier Nigra, the Italian minister, has 
had an interview with President MacMahon, 
and has proposed the resumption of cordial re- 
lations between France and Italy. 


..»-Gov. Booth has been elected senator from 
California for the full term and Judge Hager 
to fill the vacancy caused by Senator Casserly’s 
resignation. 

" ....The scarlet feverina malignant form pre- 
vails in parts of England and there. were forty- 
four deaths from the disease in Liverpool in one 
week, 

..--The hostile tone of recent pastorals is- 
sued by French bishops has caused the German 
Government to renew its complaints to France. 


«+The legislature of West Virginia has ad- 
journed without taking action upon the ques- 
tion of the removal of the state capital, 


....Mrs, Alexander Agassiz, the wife of the 
son of the late Prof. Agassiz, died on the 22d, 


-eeeThe Pope delivered another Allocution 
in Consistory on the 26th of December, 


YUM 
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Literary Department. 


JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


‘*RaMBLES in Martinique” is the title of 
the leading paper in Harper's. Its illustra- 
tions of the scenery and of the types of its 
inhabitants — “ mustee,”’ sambo, etc. — will 
help the reader to a fair conception of that 
romantic-seeming country, the birthplace of 
the Empress Josephine. Mr. M. D. Con- 
way’s ‘South Coast Wanderings” are con- 
tinued, and have enough of a philological 
cast this month to undo their writer, if he 
falls into proper hands. We tremble for bim 
when the word-crilic, seeking whom he 
may devour, shall read his paper; we may 
indicate how little chance there is of his 
coming off alive. Mr. Conway speaks of the 
adjective termination en, in such a word as 
papern, now used in the Dorset dialect, as 
“an improvement upon the common En- 
glish style.” But this is an old form, now 
going steadily out of use, and to the detri- 
ment of the English language; we can no 
longer say hornen, tinnen, elmen, etc.; and 
we would suggest disemboweling, or the 
criticism that Ehud made upon Eglon as 
about the correct thing for Mr. Conway, 
and as the least punishment that can con- 
sistently be dealt out to him by philol- 
ogists and others who are devoted to the 
‘truth.” Mr. Justin McCarthy entertains 
us with a bit of fiction called ‘A Little 
Sensation Drama”; Mrs. Dinah Maria Mu- 
loch begins “a love story for girls,” under 
the title “My Mother and I’; Miss A. C. 
Brackett has some pleasant lines, ‘‘The 
Alpine Maiden” ; and Mrs. R. H. Stoddard 
an ode, ‘‘ Dies Natalis Christi,” which is re- 
markably full in harmony and in poetic 
suggestiveness. Miss Hutchinson’s lines, 
too, ‘‘ Vagrant Pansies,” must not pass un- 
noticed, nor their quaint illustration. Mr. 
E. De Leon contributes an article which he 
calls “The New South’—/. ¢, a South 
which has had during the last two years, 
for the first time in more years than any of 
us can remember, some prospect of a sound 
financial and business outlook. So, at least, 
says Mr. De Leon; though we must admit 
that he does not make it very clear how a 
community in which work is still held to be 
dishonorable can expect to gain many of 
the fruits of work. 


The Atlantic comes to us from its new 
publishers the same and yet not the same 
as before. Its appearance is throughout 
slightly changed. The cover and the type 
are new; and we fancy, though the maga- 
zine remains in the same able-editorial man- 
agement as heretofore, a little difference 
in the tone of its contents. The writers, 
however, are mostly the familiar ones of 
old: In poetry Dr. Holmes and J. G. Whit- 
tier are represented, the former by pleasing 
verses. Mr. Aldrich beginsa story called 
‘* Prudence Palfrey,” which those who com- 
mence reading will be likely to finish—if the 
heavens do not fall in consequence of the 
Osgoods’ selling their magazine, as some 
have supposed likely, and if the story 
goes on as interestingly as it has , be- 
gun. Mr. George E. Waring gives a live- 
ly sketch of ‘‘Fox Hunting in England.” 
Mr. C. D. Warner describes ‘“ Baddeck and 
That Sort of Thing” in an article of great 
slightness, but one which will please the 
reader who means to be amuged. Its humor 
is not of the self-evident sort, as in some of 
Mr. Warner’s earlier writings. Graver 
readers will study Mr. David A. Wells's ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘Local Taxation in the United 
States” not without profit, and ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Two Pillars,” the ancient sym- 
bol ‘‘ known to those who built Tyre and 
Carthage as ‘the Pillars of Hercules,’ but as 
ancient to them as to us”—a symbol which 
has left, according to him, its mark upon 
our daily life in the forms of the signs for 
the pound sterling and the dollar (£ and $). 
An article which will interest many readers 
is that of L. Agassiz on ‘‘ Evolution and 
Permanence of Type,” the first of a series 
which the author projected in criticism of 
the theory of evolution. The article, how. 
ever, is not a convincing one. Tocriticise the 
position of Mr, Darwin, so carefully taken 
and so strongly entrenched with fact, is 
-almost like attacking Nature herself. We 
need not say what must be the result of the 
conflict of two theories such as those of Mr. 
‘Darwin and of the late Professor Agassiz, 








Mr. Henry James's article will be found 
worth the reading. 

The Galary’s leading article is by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who writes of ‘ The 
Duke of Argyll” and of English dukes gen- 
erally, of whom there are twelve, the luck- 
iest mortals, he thinks, that exist upon this 
planet. Kings have an weary time of it, and 
princes are obliged to keep thinking 
‘‘whether this thing or the other thing is 
right and proper to do,” while “ an ordinary 
lord is nothing ”; and ‘‘no gifts of genius, 
eloquence, statesmanship, success could 
place an English commoner on a social level 
with a duke. A man may have saved the 
state; but that does not make him socially 
equal toa duke.” An essay by “ Carl Ben- 
son” sets forth several of the less recognized 
‘*Physical Impediments to Social Success.” 
Mr. Richard Grant White has another en- 
tertaining chapter of “ Linguistic and Lit- 
eraty Notes and Queries,” and Mr. 
Richard B. Kimball writes, in a way 
which should be attended to by small 
speculators and investors of savings, 
about “Osher Folks’s Money,” taking 


his title from the answer which Talley-. 


rand made to some one who asked him what 
he meant by ‘‘business.” “ Z’argent d'au- 
tres,’ Talleyrand said. And to-day, even 
more than in the time of the witty French- 
man, “*‘ business,’ at least, so far as the 
charmed circles of metropolitan finance are 
concerned, means, indeed, other people’s 
money.” We heartily commend this article 
to all clerks, teachers, and other persons 
who, knowing more about hard work than 
about ‘ business,” still meditate sending 
their savings to New York for investment 
without security. Mr. Kimball adds: ‘‘ In 
the thriving village near you is a master 
mechanic or a small manufacturer to whom 
a@ moderate loan would render a great and 
lasting service. Investigate the case, see if 
his security is ample, and give him a help- 
ing hand. . . . You will be free from 
feverish dreams of a quarter of a cent per 
day, rudely broken by an unpleasan; 
awakening to find the money gone.” Short 
stories by Ella W. Thompson and C. F. 
Woolson, an essay by Albert Rhodes, and 
the.end of “The Wetherel Affair’ make 
up the more readable remainder of the num- 
ber. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, always attractive 
in form, is equally so this month in sub- 
stance. The illustrations of “The New 
Hyperion” arein Doré’s earlier, that is to 
say, his better style, and Mr. Strahan’s text 
is not less entertaining than usual. An- 
other illustrated article is ‘“ The Necklace 
of Pearls,’ by Marie Howland. Mr. Wm. 
E. Griffis offers a “slight contribution to 
comparative mythology” in an article on 
“ Japanese Fox-Myths,” in which the prin- 
ciple feature is the transformation of this 
animal into human form. It seems that the 
conduct of certain Americans and other 
foreigners in Japan has led to the belief, 
among some of the Japanese, that they have 
been possessed by the fox. Mr. Osmond Tif- 
fany gives an interesting account of “Chester 
Harding, the self-made artist,’ 2 man of 
whom, in spite of his defective education, 
Washington Allston wrote that Nature, “in 
forming him, has not only made him a 
painter, but a gentleman.” Persons who 
may propose to take to gaming as a 
steady means of livelihood should not fai} 
to read an article by R. Davey on ‘‘ Monte 
Carlo,” a noted establishment of play in 
Monaco. The partisans of Mr. Ward’s 
Shakespeare will have a bad half-hour with 
Mr. Wm. R. O’Donovan’s article called ‘‘ A 
Statue of Shakespeare.” For the rest, there 
are some good book notices, a poem by Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, and an excellent lot of 
‘* gossip” by ‘‘ Margaret Clayson,” from 
New York. 

With the new year we would call our 
readers’ attention to the excellent repub- 
lications of Blackwood’s Magazine and 
of four British reviews—TZhe Westminster 
(Liberal), The Edinburgh Review (Whig), 
The London Quarterly (Conservative), and 
The British Quarterly (Evangelical) — all of 
which are issued in ‘a form carefully copied 
after the originals and at less than half 
their price, by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, of* this city. These periodicals, 
and especially the Westminster Review, rep- 
resent much of the best English thought of 
the time, ; 

Old and New ia all readable—the 





anonymous article on “ Wail Street and 
the Crisis” especially so; and the lover of 
serials will be entertained by the opening 
chapters of a new novel by Anthony Trol- 
lope, called “The Way We Live Now.” 

In the Popular Science Journal one ot 
the most interesting articles, ‘‘ Quicker 
than Lightning,” is anonymous. It gives 
an account of Prof.O. N. Rood’s original 
investigations into the nature and duration 
of the electric spark, which goes through 
the phenomena of ignition, and finally 
goes out like a smouldering fire, all in the 
interval of less than the one-millionth part 
of a second. 





FREE-HAND DRAWING.* 


ALL who are practically familiar with 
drawing are aware that, besides teaching the 
hand to delineate forms correctly, the exer- 
cise of this art has a continual tendency to 
print pew combinations of figures on the 
mental retina, 

From a knowledge of this fact, France, 
England, and Germany have done all they 
can to foster these ideas of form by means 
of industrial drawing schools. Nearly all 
manufactured articles are affected by draw- 
ing, and the hand of a journeyman cab- 
inet-maker, familiar with the shapes of 
chairs and tables, and with his mind quick- 
ened by the delineation of these articles in 
line and shade, as he works naturally and 
easily, sees in his mind’s eye combinations 
and varieties of these forms which might 
give them greater strength and beauty, and 
raise himself from the mere tool in the 
hands of a master to an intelligent fashion- 
er of more useful and more elegant furni- 
ture. 

The first indication of a perception of 
this new state of things which our manu- 
factures require to enable them to compete 
successfully with the work of Europe, de- 
veloped as it is by such an educational 
course, has come from Massachusetts, 
where already state drawing schools have 
been established, with a head master to 
superintend the drawing department, which 
is now an established branch of education 
in the public schools. 

Mr. Walter Smith, the former head 
master of thart school at Leeds, England, 
is employed in this capacity, and under his 
supervision @ normal school to educate 
drawing teachers in design has been estab- 
lished in Boston. This school is now 
crowded to its utmost limit. 

Tofurther this excellent purpose, Osgood 
& Co. are bringing out a series of books 
of free-hand drawing and design, with direc- 
tions for teachers and pupils. A year ago 
this firm published for Mr. Smith an octave 
volume ealled ‘‘ Art Education,” giving a 
description, with numerous wood cuts, of 
the art schools at South Kensington, Leeds, 
and many others, and of the way they 
were conducted. This autumn they have 
published a ‘‘ Teachers’ Manual of Free- 
hand Drawing and Designing,” and they 
have a course of books in press for the use 
of pupils. The ‘‘ Teachers’ Manual” is 
very interesting, and would be found read- 
able by any person who cares for such sub- 
jects, even if not professional. A few in- 
stances of its method may not be amiss for 
the general reader. 

On page 42 Mr. Smith says, in reference 
to conventionalized leaves: ‘‘A conven- 
tionalized leaf, though it does not give all 
the details seen in Nature nor all the pe- 
culiarities of individual specimens, should 
yet give the general plan and arrangement 
of the natural form.” And to draw a con- 
ventional ivy leaf he gives the following 
directions: ‘“‘Draw 1, 2 (a@ short verti- 
cal line) and divide it into two equal 
parts. The upper half forms the top 
lobe of the leaf. The width and lower 
lobes to be judged by the eye” and drawn 
by making a horizontal line across the mid- 
dle of the vertical nearly equal in length to 
half the vertical, with another horizontal 
nearly equal to the vertical a short distance 
below the short horizontal. Across the 
lower end of the vertical make a horizontal 
equal in length to the upper horizontal, and 


*TBSACHERS’ MANUAL OF FREE-HAND DEAWING 





Art Master, South Kensington, London. State Di- 
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dot off on the vertical a length equal to the 


distance betsveen the two upper. horizon- 
tals, The ends of these lines give the main 
points of the ivy Jeaf, and from one.to the 
other gentle curves may be traced, running 
the curve up to the dot above the lower line, 
the lower vertical to form the stem. The 
middle line will form the main vein of the 
leaf, and slightly curved lines to the four 
side points will indicate the lateral veins, 
while a thickened lower vertical makes the 
stem natural in appearance. 

On page 52 Mr. Smith shows. how an ivy 
leaf molding may be formed by ‘‘ drawing 
the outer lines of an oblong and then the 
dotted central line of the leaf.” This is to 
be repeated as many times as it is desired to 
extend the mvlding, dnd fn cach draw a 
leaf, with the stem and berries between the 
‘adjacent oblongs, using the side as a central 
line.” 

Tt has hitherto been supposed that there 
fs no study. which it was more important 
for the teacher to be practically conversant 
with than with drawing. The skill of an 
artist has till now been ‘considered the cri- 
terion of his capacity to give instruction ; 


and, however inadequate his power of ex- |: 


pressing himse!f in words might be, it has 
been taken for granted that the root of the 
matter was fn him if he could draw well. 

The art books of Prof. Smith start from 
8 different standpvint, and take asa basis 
the position that, while the teacher should 
understand perfectly the ideas which he 
svishes to convey, a reugh and imperfect 
éxample of them is all that is required for 
his pupils. 

We presume that every one, from the 
mother, who brings'a slight acquaintance 
with the forms of objects to the pictures 
she draws ou a slate for her children, to the 
teacher of mechanical or free-hand drawing 
on the blackboard, has been troubled by 
the difficulty of producing forms that are 
sufficiently accurate to be copied by a 
scliolar. Asa reliefat once to the teacher 
and to the pupil, Professor Smith’s simple 
theory of fdstruction will prove of great 
Value. Without wishing to have teachers 
entirely ignorant of practical drawing, he 
shows in his manuals that the important 
point for both instructors and pupils is that 
the instructor should have a definite idea of 
the form he wishes to have delineated; and 
that, with the thought, perhaps, of a circle or 
an oval, or among irregular figures of a pear 
or tt potato in his mind, he should first re- 
quire his pupils to draw for either of these 
forms a straight line, and then to bisect it; 
fora circle witha lineas long as the first 
one, and for the oval of a pear or a potato 
with a shorter line say a third of the way 
down the perpendicular line, and with a 
shorter one stillat the other third. In the 
case of the circle, two other straight lines 
cutting the first would give eight diameters, 
round which the pupil could soon learn to 
draw an accurate curve, while for the pear 
or potato the outlying points of the oval 
would furnish an easy circle to the general 
form of the fruit, which would only need a 
slight indentation here and a bulge there, 
such asany child could copy, to reproduce 
an outline of the particular object desired. 

Mr. Smitk also dwells upon the futility of 
teachers’ spending the time of lessons in 
drawing on the blackboard accurately, even 
when they are not lacking in the capacity 
todoso. He thivks that, if an example of a 
form is necessary, a line hastily made, which 
the pupils are required to assume to be 
straight, is x8 good for practical purposes as 
one over which the teacher has laboriously 
worked; and that, asa few such lines stated 
to represent certain ideas can be done by a 
teacher in a moment, many more principles 
can be conveyed to the minds of the schol- 
ars ina lesson, which they can themselves 
make perfectly afterward in their own 
studies, than bz the most beautiful free- 
hand or mechanical drawings from the 
teacher’s own hand. 

But, although Mr. Smith dwells upon this 
point, be is very emphati¢, of course, that a 
teacher ‘should have his ideas precisely 
forme? in his‘own mind, and that bis eye 
should’ be so trained as to enable him to 
sce casily the generic figure of an ap- 
ple: or:an orange, leaf or face, and 
on’ ‘this basis ‘sliould be able accurately 
to direct bis pupils in the distribution of the 
main lines of their pictures. His views on 
these matters seem to us to be sound, and 





from practical experience we are. inclined. 


to believe they tend more. to, produce accu- 
rate perceptions and correct drawing in the 
mass of pupils than the most elaborate 
copies from the “‘ flat” can do, and that this 
method of teaching trains young pupils to 
observe and to reproduce forms better than 
@ close study of objects and the.‘‘ round” 
would, when they depend solely on having 
their models before them. 

This matter of generaul—we might say of 
universal—art education, since it is now 
forming an important branch of common 
school training, is of so much consequence 
that any information which tends to throw 
light on how teachers may be fitted properly 
for their work and how pupils can best be 
drilled in it deserves much more serious 
consideration than when persons who learned 
to draw did it merely as an accomplishment, 
or when thefew who followed it as a profes- 
sion could afford to waste a little time, even 
if they had not the best method of study. 
Time, which may be of little consequence 
to people of leisure, becomes of great im- 
portance when it accumulates to thousands 
of wasted hours in a large community. 





BUTTMANN'’S NEW TESTAMENT 
GRAMMAR.* 





Four years ago a translation of Winer’s 
“*Grammar of the New Testament Greek” 
was prepared by Prof. Thayer, and pub- 
lished by Mr, W. F. Draper, of Andover. 
This translation was so far superior to the 
one made by Prof. Masson, in 1859, that it 
immediately secured for itself the attention 
of American scholars and became a text- 
book in our theological seminaries. It 
furnished to the students a full and faith- 
ful reproduction of the original German 
work, which has long been recognized as 
the highest authority in its own line. In 
the volume now before us the same gentle- 
man andthe same publishing house have 
brought to our students the translation of 
another of the more. prominent. German 
books on the same subject. The Grammar by 
Buttmann. doesnot. claim and ..probably 
will not be. assigned a place by the side of 
that by Winer, as on a full equality with it. 
But no other work, after the translation of 
Winer’s “ Grammar” bad been published, de- 
served so well to be introduced to the Amer- 
ican and English public. Professor Thayer 
has made a valuable contribution to our 
means of studying the Greek of the New 
Testament by bringing out this translation. 
He has, by his two undertakings, given to 
all who will use them the. best results of 
modern scholarship in this department of 
learning. That the New Testament must 
be studied in the light of the grammar of its 
language is as fundamental a truth as that 
any otaer book must be examined in the 
same way. The grammarian may, indeed, 
be little esteemed by some professed inter- 
preters; but his help is essential to all true 
understanding of the Word, and theologians 
are coming to appreciate this fact in these 
later times. The person who places the 
best grammatical knowledge in our posses- 
sion is a benefactor, and. he will be recog- 
nized as such by all who are guided by that 
knowledge to a better apprehension of the 
truth. 

Alexander Buttmann, the author of this 
volume, is a son of the celebrated Philip 
Buttmann, whose works have been so wide- 
ly known.and used. With an inheritance 
of his father’s gifts, as it would seem, he has 
for twenty years devoted himself to this 
branch of literary labor. After. preparing 
several editions of his father’s grammars 
for the press, all of them owing much to his 
editorial care, he has published this work 
as the chief one of his life. . It is a grammar 
devoted exclusively to the Greek of the New 
Testament; not so extended as that of 
Winer, because. it carefully and purposely 
passes over what is. common to the language 
of the New Testament and-to the other 
Greek... For all points of this character it 
refers the student to the general work of 
the author's father, to which, indeed, this 
treatise was originally designed to serve as 
an appendix. But, while it confines. itself 
strictly within its own ficld, the most scien- 


*A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 
ALEXANDEER BuUTTMANN. Authorized Translation, 
with dditi and correcti by the 
author. By Prov. J. H. THAYER, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1873. 8vo, 
Dp. 474. 








tific treatment, andrthorough arrangement 
are conspicuons’ my oifenae’ ‘In the 
portion of the volume which treats of syn- 
tax, which is far the larger, Portion, it is of 
the highest merit, and, if used in connection 
with Winer’s work, will, by reason of its 
independent views and the ability and can- 
dor with which they are maintained, be of 
very great service to all patient and earnest 
students. 

The American editor hag added references 
to the: classical grammars which are at 
Present in most general use and has en- 
larged tiie indexes at the end of the volume. 
By these means and by his. marginal des- 
ignation of the pages of the German work 
he has increased the usefulness of the volume 
and the facility of using it. The book is 
printed in clear type and on. sufficiently 
good paper and presents the tasteful and 
neat appearance which characterizes the 
best publications of Mr, Draper’s house. If 
it could be offered at a lower price, it would 
be more within the means of those: for 
whom it is designed. The cheapness of 
valuable German books, as compared with 
the translations of them offered to the 
American public, is a subject which may 
well be commended to the serious consid- 
eration of book publishers and: booksellers. 
That some method of relief in this matter 
may be and ought to be devised can hardly 
be doubted. 

ES 


MINOR, NOTICES. 


We took up “Mark Twain's” and Charles 
Dadiley Warner's joint volume with quite too 
high anticipations, hoping ‘that possibly we 
might find in it an American ‘Pickwick Pa- 
pers.”” It is very well gotten up by the Ameri- 
can Publishing Compauy and profusely illus- 
trated by Hoppin and other artists. The scene 
of the first portion of the story is laid in the 
“Knobs of East Tennessee,’’ which is repre- 
sented as the most utterly thriftless and God- 
forsaken region imaginable. We are then 
transferred to Missouri, which is just a particle 
more prosperous, though for no particular rea- 
son that can be discovered in the character of 
its inbabitants, From. here the scene shifts 
suddenly to Washington ; and the story becomes 
henceforth a travesty of life and politics at the 
Capital. In both extremes of society it is a 
book of real life with a vengeance, selecting 
from real life what is worst and most repuisive 
It is not so much a well-wrought story, with a 
unity running through it, as‘a series of sketch- 
es strung together. We have a race on the 
Missouri, in which the other steamer gets 
blown up; a case of jealousy and a murder 
trial; a senatorial election in Kansas—uno, the 
state is not mentioned—in which Senator Dill- 
worthy sees Representative York—no, Noble— 
at three o’clock in the night before election, 
and is thunderstruck the next day to tind 
that Noble charges him in open session with 
an attempt ut bribery and lays the seven thou- 
sand dollars on the speaker's desk. We have 
any amount of dickering and female lob- 
bying in Congress, and bogus land-grants, and 
general corruption, all scarcely veiled under 
names generally not quite so near their types as 
the great criminal lawyer, Braham, of New 
York. ‘The impression made—and this is our 
main objection to the book—is one of unrelieved 
venality and corruption. There is enough of 
this in Washington, no doubt; but to represent 
it as a general and pervading feature is terribly 
exaggerated. Unfortunately, the reader does 
not get the idea of strained and grotesque un- 
reality which characterizes. Mark Twain’s other 
books; but that this is intended for a fair repre- 
sentation of congressional life, and he will learn 
from it that it is a disgrace to be a congress- 
man and will learn to despise his country. We 
should blush to see this book republished in 
Europe. The Dillworthys and Buckstones and 
Trollops are not represented as exceptions, but 
as the rule; and we have throughout the book 
no tracing of a single strong and noble eharac- 
ter, except in subordinate parts. The book has 
excellent features, the best being the character 
of Eshkol Sellers, the extravagantly visionary 
bummer; but even he is disgusting. We con- 
fess to some little disappointment, and wish 
that the pleasanter features of American life 
might have had their proportionate treatment. 
We do not criticise this as a book of humor, for 
such it does not attempt to be, although strokes 
of humor abound in it, The most astonishing 
and novel feature is the mottoes at the head of 
the chapters. They are in every possible lan- 
guage, inevery outlandish or forgotten alphabet 
and naturally suggest the question whether the 
whole be not & joke andswindle. But the Latin 
and Greek and Provengal and other languages 
that we could distinguish were not only genu- 
ine, but the quotations so apt that we referred 





the other mottoes to our consulting Orientalist, , 


He informs us that they are quite too many for 
him; but that the type is in every case gen- 





LAO TIO eyez 


uine, add thé words are doubtless geniline quo- 
tationé from writers in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabie, 
Ethiopic, Assyrian, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Siamese, Sanscrit, Chinese, Mexican, and half 
a dozen or more Indian and South Sea tongues, 
They would be an excellent study for the phil- 
ologist who has charge of the Watkins’ Library 
at Hartford, and we are nota little amused to see 
that our two humorists bave acquired so much 
useless polyglotal learning. Our Orientalist, 
however, smiled 9 little over three square corners 
that ought to be round in the Hebrew finis 
(‘Better is the end of a thing than its be- 
ginning’), wondered what occult reason left 
‘‘Todtend.”” in German, and was amused at the 
quotations t taken from so trivial a work as 
“api Oaye.”” 

Railway Law in: linois, by Mr. Frank Gil- 
bert, with an introduction by Hon. John M. 
Palmer, published by Callaghan & Company, of 
Chicago, is a law treatf&Se of three hundred and 
thirty-seven pages, in which the different as- 
pects of railway legislation, especially in Illinois, 
are concisely considered. The principles of law 
in application to railroad companies, including 
their rights and responsibilities as common car. 


riers, and also the rights of the people as devel- 
oped in the decisions of Illinois courts, and to 
a considerable extent in the courts of other 
states, are gathered together and classified in a 
terse yet comprehensive compendium. The 
work sheds much valuable lizht upon a ques- 
aan that is now strongly engaging public at- 
ntion. 
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The CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 80- 
CIETY has prepared two Series of Question Books 
for the International Lessons for 1874, called 


“THE NATIONAL SERIES,” 


By Rey. Alex. McKenzie, of Cambridge. 


No. 1 FOR ADULTS. 
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“THE PILGRIM SERIES,” 
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AGENCY REGISTER 


FOR 1874. 


The January Volume of the above work will 
be ready for delivery carly in the month. 


The Commercial Agency Register is 
admitted by our Merchants and Bank- 
ers to be the Standard Book of Ref- 
‘erence. 

Our lists have been thoroughly revised, and 
every possible effort made to have the forth- 


coming volume fully equal, if not superior, to 
any previously issued. 


Company, 
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NAL SERIES OF UNIFORM LESSONS, prepared by 
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Lessons on the International 
Series in The National Sunday- 
: . school Teacher are prepared by 


The most eminent scholars and 
funday-school men are its contribu- 
tors. Its Editorial Department is 


1 87 4 suggestive, fresh, bright, and help- 
sful. 
TERMS :—$1 50 per year. Send for 
specimen. 


S T B. F. JACOES. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


The Feuit mote Cottage 


REE for 3 months all who 
will pay postage at office of 
delivery. Wedo not ask any 
on 
nes they know what they aro 

to get. Its spake 3 for itself. 

F ; Price only § a. xhe 


Le eng ma nw nguage just how to 
| 84 its in abundance, = 3 bons ius market. 


25 cts., post 
ote PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 














Getonts New School for the Parlor 

Organ. Unrivaled us un Instructor. Price $2.50, 

The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50, 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flate and !iano. The a work of the kind ublish. 
ed in America, I'rice B'ds,$2.50.. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Board«, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical Manual. Tho most com- 

lete Primer and Text Book. lrice 40 cts, 
© Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
binging Book. Price 35 cts. 
ra Libretios of English, Tene, 
talian and German Operas. 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 ne 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
+trauss Waltzes, Piate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 

Only Correct Edition.. hugraved plates. Price $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Muric for Piano, Price 
Board, $2.50... Cloth, $3.00, Gilt, $4.00. 

The Music Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
mies, ete. Contains a oe Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts, 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection ot 
so Quartettes, etc., for Echools and Cinases. 

Price 

Manual ofr aoe a Lessons ~~ Prima: 

and Book 


adopted for, and - use by Public Schools 6 of Phila- 
delphia. Price 15 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text book adopted fur, and iu use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 ets. - 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book end 

ne in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 

of pr: 

The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal, 
-Bubecription, (including Chromo, Happy Lloure.) 
One Doliar per year, Sample copy, 16 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
THE AMERICAN 


SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 


Book I. For Primary Schools. Price 35 cents, 
er $3 per dozen. 
The first of an excellent series of GRADED SCHOOL 
Music Books, by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL, 


price 75 CENTS., or $7.50 PER DOZEN, is a complete, 
cheap, and useful book for Singing Schoois. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed 
Organs. 








Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor =f Violin. 


For i s and Full useful, in- 
atoaniee, and at the same oe! brilliant cae 


FATHER KEMP’S 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Price 40 CENTS, or $3.60 PER DOZEN BOOKS. Sung 
everywhere, with great applause from old and young. 
Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. Il... DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York 


SONG KING!!! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD?! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!T! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy; send for one. Price $7.0 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 15 centa, 











“JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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Orders will be promptly filled after jaueery Jet, 1874. 
Preference given to shone 190 received 
Philip Phillips’ Metricai Tune-Book 
375 Tunes for Congregations and Choirs, 
adapted to any! Bymn-book. 156 pages 12mo. Flexible, 
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SUNDA y-SchooL MUSIC.—* Royal Diadem,” 
etc. BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth street, N. Y. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
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Morgan Envelope Co., lS Mass. 


IN%4 Te 
SELF-LNKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable invention, Every busi- 
ae non asi have = p sowap A and 
rom upwar nd stam; 
Sor Ca pee , Cuts, ce 







Golding & © Sd 14 Kilbu St. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ{! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tris an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on thas continent 
or én the world gets 80 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live ‘s a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism ;.and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR (874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by. the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A Very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will bean easy task-to get a host of subscribes; and, 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY & LO 


91 BROAD- 
wAY, N..Y., opposite Metropolitan oo sna 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphosco 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs “of Tesi cua. 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufaciur- 
ers of Photographic ae Awarded First. Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositio: 


EDUCATION 
GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find a nests | in the “ American Edu- 
cational Monty. "Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 

J. W. TSCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


ISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOASDING END DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
Providence, R. I. Address MRs. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin. 


INGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington 
Ge adress AP LASHER, pra 


LDEN_HILL Semin for Young Ladies, 
aiaentcs Conn. Address Miss EMILY NELSON. 


BOARDING SCHOOL at Nassau, Rens. Co. N. 
Y. Send for circular. A. B. WIGGIN incipal. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


More Farmers, CL 4 Young Men and CC ed. 


Mary Clemmer Ames? xe, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON, 


It tells of the ** /nner Life,”” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secre’ 
doings, &c. sot theCapttal, “Asa Woman Sees Them.” I Tt 
is actually overflowin: with epicy revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things forall, It studiepeacile to every wide-awake person, 
—man, woman, or child—is popular ere, with everybody, 
sad is "selling far and wide ythousands. $¢) Engravings, Stee 

rtraitof author. Agente! don’t miss this chance. Money for 

on in thiswork. Terms Bigs parti pooh to readers use 
the Indi in every State (Western Agents N. B.) 
Free. Reader! write at once for full 

A. D. WORTHIN' 
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AKE The last and best com- 
» Of Si Sight, emg for Canvassers, 
rs eos ane a rl WARD age 

‘am. ews er 8! fall cam % 
Tamily, now PAIR of the largest and finest LEO- 
GRAPHS cere moet attractive subjects that “take” 





urn 
the lightest and handsomest outfit ‘and high 
ig n = pay ig 


very 
commissions. subs old or new, —- 
WITHOUT DELAY two beautiful pictures. Full sup 
ready for immed: a . The paper itself stan 


wery. 

family journals, being so ular that 
reulation th the worla! 

oys ti me hy literary ding. i Edward leston’s 


@ good salary 0: ran inde dent _business 

sow eau erode eat Cen fae 
.. New Yor! 

Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San oad. 


AGENTS & don’t deceive ourselves or others by 








fo pall t) oN WD ey books. 
= LIVINGST ‘Oo FOUND” 
ue es, ravings, Maps, et Price $3.50) 
ople waaay mee fo le ( Siete 
r samp es (free) to 
a BLISHING sample pages Conn. 





THE POLARIS DISASTER. 
A new and fascinatin; aes for 


nd 
terms to AL PUBLISHING 
So. Hartfo. Conn. Publishers of “ Livingsto: 
Lost and Pounds 7; 


BOOK AGENTS sess: | 





q tly, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Ki Li lla 
HOM Koitiz 
By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived 1 Rn oie 
to —— a all mes. “It pi 





aeesy works." ATHER’S 
HOUSE,” orks 100. 00 copies spies each, “mney should now 
canvass the same territory for ‘Home Life,” his 
latest a best: work. ere and Cl 

Men, Ladies, Feachers, and 
every count 7. — 
choice of. terri i TEG 

518 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Prospectuses are now ready for our 


three new books, 
THE GILDED | 
'TWALN and CHA 
BOOK trated by AS ATOEPING 
EVERYBOD vs. FRIEND, 
JOSH BILLINGS, illustrated by THOMAS 
JOQUIN ER’ 


= 











TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write forno other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 


eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








We offer to the AGENTS AND cap vASSERS 
OF AMERICA the BEST PAYING. and most 
EASILY WORKEDagency in the wead, ea, ~ 


who can offer the most ta 
and most val- ou uable taduces 
ments at the 


lowest price to 

his patrons will do the aost business. Now every 

subscriber to Our Firgsipg Frienp receives as a pre- 

mage at the time of subscribing, a choice of ze 
t oil chromos, ELEGANTLY FRAMED, 

to fang up, and i and i in pac ad aon \ peceives vw RE ke in the 


fe eS are cs fh j shed and and vets pope 
lar with cae) er = CAN Se bony asa 
is oneof the hades Ip Weeklies of 
the Union, 8 iy we Boe isin its 
fourth ion, 8 Rage Site ‘mith un lented success, 
circulation over One H undred T and rapidly 
increasing, is very ular and sought after, 08 Se ex- 
tensively ad to assist the agent; the 
sass MAKE MONEY 2223 
oa, t. oon bees 
secu em a7) U 


ogpnts (secured during last two years) worker te os 
an any other house in America, and they Citiave 
to work right eho. oe and make B BIG salaries. The Se- 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend Mor® »=oMPTLY to ae orders, The tact 
and Spotewe of an old agen ot needed to make 
money with OUR GRAND COMBINATION OF PA- 
PER PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Goncicting of the two oil chro- 
mos “Cur: and _,,{Cominc” 
a, elegantly famed, a share in the 
distribution, specimen copies of paper, certificates, 
circu instructions to agents, etc., sent upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) if you will go to work 
at once, (if you are Dt satisfied with it you can re- 
turn it to us C, ) exclusive territory given, and 
territ is rapidly pale up. Secure territory af 
once. € give the BEST EMPLOYMENT to all, male or 
female, your Jeisure hours or your entire time, at 
home 6 or twresliog, YOU can make money. Secure it 
gone copies of the r, terms, etc., 
Send for them xow. Pokad dress 
WATERS &CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


* | GRANGE. MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 
full and oe account of the struggles 

of Chak ar the extortions of 

the Railroad Com; a history of the rise 

and progress of the OF Outer of Patrons 0 Husban: 

its objects and prospects. It sells at sight. Send for 

on han any “otner _ yy i Pi 

‘aster other book. 
: | eee phia, Pa.; or 


Sent 





Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 


These Standard Instruments, which have been 
for more than fifty years hefore the public, still main- 
tain their high reputation, and the award of the 
Highest Recompenses from the most critical tribu- 
nals ever bestowed upon any Piano Manufacturers 
places them at the Head of all Competition. 

The leading Pianists of both Europe and America, 
including Dr. Franz Listz, Thalberg, Moscheles, 
Gottschalk, and others, have given the most flattering 
testimony of the 
Superiority of the Chickering Pianos Over All 

Others. 

At the World’s Fair in London, in 1851, they received 
THE PRIZE MEDAL. 

At the great International Exhibition in Paris, 1867, 
these Pianos were awarded A Firat Gold Meda) 
and, Still Higher Recompeuse, 

The Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor, 

As this was declared a superior award to the Gold 
Medal, and as Chickering & Sons were the only 
competing firm who received this Supreme Testimo- 
nial, we are justified in claiming a superiority over 
all other exhibitors. 

Persons intending to p a piano are invited to 
send to us for an Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free), 
by which it will be seen that our Prices are as low as 
the Guaranty of First-class materials and workman- 
ship will justify. 


CHICKERINCGC & SONS, 
No. {! East 14th St., New York. 


JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
| fa UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An Risdorteadbé of Twenty-five Years 


in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a thorough 
knowledge of Music, with every facility requisite for 
an extensive supply, enables us us to offer to the public 
pak. —— of superior excellence, quality, variety, and 











Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTERD. 
For further information address : 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 19 Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0.’S 
Jubilee and Temple Organs 


will speak for themselves. 
Send for Price-List. 


NEW HAVEN ORCAN Co,, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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“INE Cl GILMAN & CO., ‘ord, Conn. 


Male or Female, $30 a week, 
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oF: = e.. ‘tee by oe ool six-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YouN @ & ao 173 Greenwich st., N.Y. 
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PERINE, Publisher 06 New York. 
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. The Great Book for Sunday- 

schools and Fmilies. Ha: ora d. 
CYCLOP. A OF THINGS WOR’ KNOWING 
or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
farming, gardening, housek ics, etc., 
etc. culars and terms furnish 

R’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE 

1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Winter Employment. 





ents wanted every- 
iculars Eee 
A. H. BLAIR & CO. 


$10 0 S20 rE 


Pa Day! eae All classes 
Ship S10 2 ore oectiiast 


all the ti t cise. Parious 
moments lt e bag mh Fda me Fer 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
k Outlfits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
ciland Key Oe 8. M. SPENCER, 1? Hanover St., Boston, 


$1 ,50 2500 ine made ip yearly by 7 Ages muta in th in their spare mo- 











ew articles. Samples 
aiied free. ‘Aan, Novelty Co., 302 B’way,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for Rev. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 








Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 


W. A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


ier Thousand i Frees. le Incr ° 
LIVE Nrss a Bn ey me of 


| ad NGSTONE 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 


Over 600 pages, only baal Look — for inferior works. 
Send fo r circular an | proaf of th greatest success 


of ine eeon. Be P * re jst, in at sub Subs. in Vg Se 


gg md _ to men or women. 
-. No. capital. 


Directions ana valuable, package sent 
ra Address, with six«ent mp, A. L. 
& 00. 143 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
THE BURDETT 


ORGAN 


8 is considered by all musi- 
cians to be the ne plus ultra 
ft instrumen 


ents. The 
ie, Churches, Schools, 


Lodges, and private indi- 
viduals wreak 


F We Chall 
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BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 





















yorr’s HEADACHE CURE cures the worst 


Micases of Sick or Nervous He: and isnot 
ieakoos "an 4 cube ie ‘gertadn, tens AX 
OTT, box 8367, rk Ci 
agente teat in every town in the United Bistes 
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AGENTS WARTED-nates or gentlemen—for 
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THE ITED STATES ORGAN. age 
wor stag. adarest Whimey & ymond, 


THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


- Dudonbtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 


“CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
For medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, etc, 


CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class, 
No Agents. No Commissions. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled ee and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
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T. H. psi & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
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 Moung and Old. 


THE TURKEYS’ CONVENTION. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 











CHRISTMAS holidays are coming, 

Grave old gobblers cease their drumming. 

Near the corn-crib they assemble— 

Turkey tyrants, pause and tremble! 

Now, with pompous stride and jump, 

One old gobbler takes the stump. 
“Turkeys, lo! the hour approaches, 

Man upon our rights encroaches ; 

Hundreds of our race he throttles! 

(Here he shook his flaming wattles). 

I’ve aplan to stop, I think, 

All these doings, in a wink. 

Listen while I now unfold 

Plots of circumvention bold. 

Since to man we must surrender, 

Shall we then grow plump and tender ? 

No! against his treatment rough 

We'll protest by waxing tough ! 

Let us feed on coarsest food, 

Abjure corn, and pine and brood, 

Until Muscle, Skin, and Bone 

Mark us turkeys for their own. 

Tough old gobbler, of what use he 

When they prize one plump and juicy ?”” 

Farmer John, with ax in hand, 

Just then came among the band, 

And his keen, suspicious eye 

Made the trembling gobblers fly. 


Now, when you sit down to dine 

Off some turkey extra fine, 

And he looks so nice and tender, 

Trussed in unctuous, nut-brown splendor, 
Should you lack the strength within you 
To dissever flesh or sinew, 

Pause! You've got, without intention, 

A member of this grand convention ! 





HECTOR, OR THE DOG OF MONT 
SAINT BERNARD. 


. (TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 
BY ELLEN M. FOGG. 


I. 


Maw loves the dog, and the dog loves 
man. The dog is faitbful, strong, and 
brave, and God has given him the power 
and the instinct sometimes to save the life 
of man. History says that, drawn by his 
devotion, he has sometimes even lost his 
own life in defending that of his master. 

One day, long ago, at the little hotel in 
Martigny, in Switzerland, there were very 
few travelers, because is was the Christmas- 
tide, and at this happy festival men re- 
turned to their own homes and did notcare 
to seek their pleasure elsewhere. 

There was standing by the door, however, 
a traveler, talking very earnestly with the 
good man of the house. The traveler had 
his knapsack strapped upon his back and 
his alpen-stock in his hand, ready to set out 
for the mountain. 

‘* Do not go,” said the host. “The way 
islong. Dark clouds are gathering in the 
sky. A tempest is brooding. Trust my 
word. Ihear the warning cry of theraven, 
Come, friend, give up this fatiguing, dan- 
gerous walk and spend Christmas Day with 
us.” 

The hotel-keeper spoke like a good and 
sensible man and he was himself an experi- 
enced mountaineer. 

“No,” replied the traveler; ‘‘do not de- 
tain me. I must.be at my father’s house 
Christmas Day. Iknow very well the passes 
of the mountain, its peaks covered with 
snow, and its jagged, slippery rocks. Ten 
years ago I left my family, to seek my for- 
tune in the world. It seems a very long 
time since I have seen our icy mountains, 
I promised my parents that, come what may, 
I would be with them on Christmas Day. 
Soadieu. May the blessing of Heaven be 
upon me during this perilous journey!” 

The twilight rapidly disappeared and the 
night came on. The traveler pursued his 
solitary way through the snow, onward and 
upward, leaving far behind and below him 
the little hotel. Above him towered the 
snowy summits of the mountains, still bril- 
liant with the last rays of the setting sun. 
Under his feet he perceived large and deep 
crevasses. He walked on, still ascending, 
and his heart beat very quickly, for he was 
approaching tbe cherished. home of his 
father. The dangers were almost passed. 
His fatigue would soon be forgotten. He 
promised himself so much joy in once more 
hearing the gentle voice of his father and 
feeling the sweet caress of his mother; to 
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be able in their quiet, peaceful abode to 
kneel again in prayer by their side. He 
would be so delighted to show them the 
wealth he had honestly gained during his 
ten years of absence—wealth earned by dil- 
igent toil and kept by rigid economy. His 
father, with his silver hair; his mother, 
with her bonnie blue eyes; his sisters, the 
early companions of his play—would they 
recognize hin? He had grown very large 
since he left them. 

The wind became colder and colder. It 
blew through the passes of the mountains. 
Whirlwinds of snow blinded his eyes and 
the pathway was smooth as glass. The 
young man advanced carefully. “ Surely,” 
said he, ‘‘I have not lost my way.” The 
night grew very dark. The cold was pierc- 
ing. “Can I walk on thus until the dawn 
of day?” He continued to struggle against 
the storm, which at every instant became 
more violent. At the same time the terrible 
fear that he had lost his way more and more 
bowed down his spirit,and at last his 
strength began to fail. Oh! if in this crue 
tempest he could only find some shelter 
where he could take a little rest. 

But none was there. He wasalone on the 
mountain, in the darkness and the storm. 
But he lifted his heart to Heaven, committed 
himself to God, and this gave him courage. 
The storm increased. The snow fell around 
him in fearful gusts and the path com- 


pletely disappeared. A frozen ice filled the- 


air; and, unable to resist any longer, our 
tired traveler sank unconscious in the snow, 
No help could come to him here but from 
God alone. 





Il. 


Above the snow, flaky and white as a 
shroud, rose the dark, high walls of a con- 
vent. Thestars shone out clear and bril- 
liant in the winter sky, from which the wind 
had swept away the clouds. 

The dark, heavy shadow of the monastery 
extended far over the mountain, and 
through its narrow windows the gay, spark- 
ling light of the Christmas logs streamed 
without. The blessed Christmas Eve brings 
joy to every Christian house, and in this 
dismal monastery the monks, united by 
love, sat round the fire in perfect peace; and 
truly nobody merited this sweet tranquillity 
more than these fervent, humble, solitary 
men, who, following the footsteps of their 
Divine Master, had abandoned all the joys 
of earth. It was a scene worthy of a 
painter. 
everything mean and sordid, and whose 
rough faces bore the impress of an austere 
life. 

The group was not composed of men 
only. Four dogs, pure blood of Mont St. 
Bernard, slept carelessly by the fire or sat 
up proudly beside their masters. These 
dogs, large and strong, of a beauty almost 
majestic, formed a picture in harmony with 
the mountains which surrounded them. 
The masters and the dogs were bound to- 
gether by the association of their life and 
their devotion. 

What was this life? Had a selfish inter 
est drawn these monks to this solitary 
place? Did they wish to escape the pain- 
ful labors imposed by poverty or the dan- 
ger of going to be killed on the field of 
battle? 

Most certainly not. Their daily life by 
no means flowed on in idleness. It was to 
combat Death, to dispute with him inch by 
inch the life of men, that they had re- 
nounced all which might have made them 
hesitate in their pious zeal. 

On these high -mountains, among the 
snow, the ice, and the cold of an eternal 
winter, many travelers had been lost, and 
had perished unknown and without help. 
It was to rescue such as these that these 
pious men came to establish themselves on 
this drear and lonely mountain... They 
trained their dogs to hunt out travelers who 
were buried under the snow, and every day 
these brave animals, bold and fearless, ex- 
posed their own lives to save the life of 
some unfortunate man. cv 

The midnight. mass was ended. In the 
great hall the monks were assembled 
around the table to celebrate the coming 
of the Messiah by the best repast. their 
scanty supply of provisions could furnish 
them. 

‘Brethren and friends,” suddenly said 
the prior, ‘‘the night has been tempestuous, 


These men, so calm, so free from 





but now the storm is over and the dogs are 
restless. It is necessary that some of us 
should set out to see if there is not some 
poor wanderer in need of our help. Those 
who remain within the convent to-night 
will praise God, singing the song of the 
shepherds and the angels. Those who go 
out to succor their suffering brothers will 
more loudly praise him in a noble deed. 


At these words the monks took their 
hatchets, torches, and ropes, and set out, 
followed by the dogs, to explore the moun- 
tain. They directed their steps toward the 
most dangerous defiles, and soon the dogs 
announced by their expressive barking that 
they were on the track of a traveler. The 
brave animals advanced over the snow 
smelling and, with ears pricked up, listen- 
ing for some other sound than that of the 
wind, now bending their heads to the earth 
to discover some trace of footsteps and fol- 
lowed closely by the courageous and hardy 
monks. 

“Tt is certain,” said Brother Ralph, ‘‘ that 
if any traveler has been out this night he 
could hardly defend himself from such a 
tempest in such a fearful fall of snow; and 
if perchance he should have taken the path 
which turns toward the precipice, we should 
have a terrible way to go to recover him. 
Alas! if we should find him at all, he 
would either be dead or horribly muti- 
lated.” 

But look! The dogs are on the scent. 
See how they rush all in the same direction. 
They have turned the point of the rock. 
They are out of sight. Hark! Hear their 
loud barking. They are already down the 
steep. 

The monks hasten on in the track of the 
dogs. They run silently, without pausing to 
take breath. The rage of the storm-wind 
is not yet spent, and they pant and press on, 
still offering their silent, fervent prayers. 

Soon they reach the turn of the rock, and 
they perceive the dogs struggling eagerly 
and rushing toward a narrow path which 
forms a suspended border above the ‘‘ mer 
de glace.” 

Below the route is easy. But this passage 
is so dangerous that even in broad day, 
when all is calm, in the middle of summer, 
the hunter who chases the chamois avoids 
this dizzy hight. 

The monks stop and look, as if to measure 
the depth of the abyss. Then they move 
on together, braced one against the other, 
mutually supporting each other, to keep 
themselves from falling. As for the dogs, 
they would do even to the death whatever 
their duty as salvors reanired. 

One of them, Hector, advanced first, then 
another followed, then all four descended 
this frightful declivity, uttering, as if by 
protest, ahowl of terror. Now they creep, 
they bend, they plunge, theyroll. Sudden- 
lya mass of snow becomes detached and 
carries them with it, as it glides over the 
side of the mountain. Happily the ava- 
lanche takes a favorable direction, and bears 
the dogs toward the mer de glace. Lively 
and joyous barkings send the good tidings 
to the anxious monks above, 

Thanks to God, the tempest has. sub- 
sided, the moon is unveiled, and the heaven- 
ly light guides the steps of the monks over 
the rapid slope and aids them in descending 
from peak to peak. At last they reach the 
mer de glace. Three dogs come bounding to 
their side. The fourth, the brave Hector, 
the leader of the little band, where is he? 
He does not appear. Was he whirled away 
by the falling avalanche? Anxious and 
full of ardor, the dogs rush around. They 
search everywhere now. They go slowly, 
smelling at every step, and anon at a little 
distance a young, pale face appears above 
the snow. Itis that of our traveler, stiff- 
ened by the cold and wholly unconscious, 
like one dead. 

All the dogs could do was to discover the 
traveler and to point him out to the monks, 
whose care and skill must accomplish the 
rest... The dogs had now done all that was 
in their power, and the unhappy man was 
more promptly restored than might have 
been expected. Now another duty devolved 
upon the brave animals. Hardly had the 
monks arrived at the spot. where lay the un- 
conscious man, when they rushed all to- 
gether over the way by which they had 
come. They barked persistently and ener- 
getically. They called Hector with all 
their might, in howling and baying. “They 





scraiched up the white mound of snow 
which, loosened from-the side of the moun- 
tain, had drawn them down along with it in 
its fall. But allin vain! 1t was a labor be- 
yond their strength—a labor beyond even 
the strength of the monks themselves. A 
thousand tons of ice and snow, piled up like 
a vast funeral monument, held the poor, po- 
ble Hector forever buried. 

Alas! poor Hector. His course through 
the mountains is finished, where he seemed 
so happy and so proud to guide man from 
hight to hight. He has bid adieu to the 
pleasant mountain paths, covered with 
pines, to the clear blue heavens, to the 
dark defile and the sunny slope, to the 
roaring of the torrent, to the cry of the 
eagle, and to the enemies he was accus- 
tomed to fight. In the winter the wolves 
often prowled around among the flocks be- 
low, and often the bears would come out in 
search of the cattle, which shivered at their 
stealthy approach over the snow-covered 
path. 

Then a mighty courage filled the heart of 
Hector, the bravest of the brave, and he 
would rush out furiously to defend the 
trembling flocks. But now he is no more. 
His task is done. The dog has died the 
death ofa hero. With profound grief the 
monks mourn for their silent companion 
and their friend. 

With hearts made heavy by this loss, 
they slowly‘and with difficulty carry the 
rescued man, ascending the hight from 
which their rough descent had commenced. 
And slowly, with heads lowered, as if op- 
pressed by a sentiment of mingled shame 
and grief, the noble dogs return silently to 
the convent. 

There, by vigilant care, the traveler was 
restored; and some trusty messenger with 
quick step carried to the paternal house the 
good news of the son, whom the aged 
parents believed to have been lost. 

Every year when Christmas Eve returned 
our traveler, following the rougk road of 
life, returned thanks to God, and always re- 
membered Hector, the dog, on this memora- 
ble night. 





OLD SANTY WATCHED. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 








CHILDREN awake! ’tis Christmas Day! 
I hear the chime-bells ringing ; 
Old Santa Claus has come again, 
His wealth of presents bringing. ° 
Arise! and you will see his sleigh 
And deer, before he drives away. 


Let’s look from out the window here~ 
He will not see us peeping ; 

He thinks all little girls and boys 
Should be in bed a-sleeping. 

If only in the dark we stop, 

Adown the chimney he wilt pop. 


I wonder if he rides all night. 
He seems so fresh this morning, 
He must have risen with the sun 
And seen the day a-dawning. 
I marvel he has not been lost 
Amid the wind and snow and frost! 


Keep still! Don’tlaugh! Old Santy hates 
To see the children trying 

To steal a look into the bags 
He’s carefully untying. 

You would not like to see him cross, 

The funny, genial Santa Claus! 


That little box I’m sure is yours ; 
That pony yonder prancing, 

When Tommy first discovers it, 
Will set the boy a-dancing. 

And Nelly will delight to view 

Those waxen dolls, with eyes of blue, 


Our soldier Harry has a drum; 
There’s something e’en for Baby; 
A pretty bonnet for Mamma, 
Which she has wished for, maybe; 
And Father, he cannot complain, 
He gets a new gold-headed cane ! 


But Santy’s coming toward the house, 
His well-filled pockets slapping. 

We should not let him find us here, 
But on our pillows napping. 

He will not know what we have done, 

Yet we have had such glorions fun! 


EE 


InascrsLE old party: ‘“‘Conductor, why 
didn’t you wake me, as I asked you? Herel . 
am miles beyond my station.” Conductor: 
“I did try, sir; but all I could get out of you | 
was: ‘Allright, Maria. Get the children their 
breakfast, and I'll be down in a minate.””*.~ ~ 
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** Wr, cheer up, woman, and give us 
some more of your good looks, Don’t be a- 
settin’ there, a-drawin’ down your face and 
a-cryin’ overthat baby. Suppose its father 
did go to the good world before it come. 
What of that? ’Tain’t no ways awful, I 
reckon, to go where the good God is. And 
suppose the sweet young ’un did have its 
boruin’ in this here poorhouse. What of 
that? Wasn’t the folks kind to you? 
Wasn’t the pillers and sheets soft and white, 
and didn’t Mrs. Scrooger make us all keep 
quiet as a cat, so that you could rest? And 
was there ever a prettier, perter baby in this 
world than yourn? Just look at them 
bright twinklers, and at them pretty brown 
curls, and they’!] put heart into you.” 

A young, sorrowful, forlorn looking 
woman looked at the ‘bright twinklers” 
and the ‘‘ pretty brown curls,’”’ and pressed 
the baby to her heart, as she said : 

“Tm gladif anybody io this poorhouse 
is glad you've come, little Nell. Your 
mother isn’t very glad; and you won’t be 
either, if you live to be old enough to know 
that you were bora in a poorhouse.” 

‘** That won’t kill the child, Mrs. Moody, 
if you don’t try to make her feel bad about 
it,” aeplied the old man, ‘At any rate, 
she'll laugh and coodle and* make the 
biessedest kind of music for us a long spell 
yet, betore she is old enough to know thut 
she was born in a poorbouse. And, if tae 
good God don’t take me before that, ’ll be 
here to tell ner that, if she was born in a 
poorhouse, she’s none the worse for that.” 

“Thats all foolish talk, Skylight,” 
answered the wretched young mother, as 
she rocked and rocked unceasingly, in a 
vain effort to quict herself. 

And she added, with almost a sneer: 
‘The poorhouse people here have given 
you a name that fits you well. You've al- 
ways told’em there was a light in the sky 
for everybody. But where is it, l’d like to 
know? There isn’t anybody in this poor 
house but you that can sce it.” 

“Can’t folks go to Heaven from.a. poor- 
house ?” said Skylight, as he looked out of 
the window, aud up into the sky, that was 
all a-blaze with stars. 

“There’s no knowing where folks that 
die in a poorhouse go to,” replied ‘little 
Ma’am Moody,” as many under the pvor- 
house roof called her. 

“ There ain't no place that’s dreadful bad,” 
continued Skylight, “if folks can go to 
Heaven from it; and I reckon the good God 
won’t keep nobody out of Heaven just 
*cause they died.in a poorhouse.” 

“It’s a wretched place,” replied “little 
Ma’am Moody,” asshe looked around the 
room with a sour, unhappy face, while she 
continued to rock back and forth, with her 
baby io her lap. 

“Tt’s gota bad name, certain sure,” 
replied Skylight. ‘‘Poorhouse ain’ta good 
name; but it’s mighty comfortable here, 
after all. Iv’sclean and sweet and warm, 
and ain’t Mrs. Scrooger good to the whole 
ofus? Didn’t she put a nice bit of carpet 
before every bedin the house? And dido’t 
she do it with her own money too, ’c@usc it 
ain’t accordin’ to rule to give carpet to 
poorhouse folks? I tell you, Ma’am Moody, 
the good God knew what be did when he 
sent Mrs. Scroozer to this poorhouse. I’m 
a sight happier than I was afore Icame 
here.” 

“And well you may be” answered little 
Ma’am Moody. “If [ was you, Skylight, 
I'd curse that son and die.” 

‘‘Ab, me! ah, m2!” began Skylicht, in an 
undertone, as if talking to himself. ‘‘He 
didn’t want me no longer; kept me as long 
as she’d stand it, and thea put me into his 
Wagon avd drove me to this poorhouse. I 
liked his sweetheait—yes, I did; and when 
he took her to be his wife I thought I’d 
have a nice home with ’em. And sof did, 
toPable nice, but not too nice, for a little 
while; but she couldn’t stand me long. 1 
was aclumsy, awkward old man, andl had 
to leave; and here I’ve been for six years. 
Might be better off, might be worse off.” 

**That wretch of a boy’ll never come 
near you again.” 

**Haven’t seen him since the day he put 
me here; but wouldn’t I like to see the lit- 
tis boy—bis.oue little boy—that called me 
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grandpa? Isitat the window sometimes 


and keep my eye out in the street, a 
thinkin’ I'll see the little fellow a-ridin’ by.” 

Here Skylight broke down, and began 
to cry, as he held out his hands to little 
Ma’am Moody’s baby, and said : 

“You'll call old Skylight grandpa as soon 
as you're old enough to talk, won’t you, 
sweet ’un ?” 

Little Nell answered Skylight with a 
crow and aspringing motion of her baby 
hands, 

“‘That means yes,” said the old man. 
“Old Skylight knows it does. You'll sit 
on his knee and play with him, and make 
lively times in this poorbouse. When old 
Skylight says his prayers to-night, he'll 
thank the good God, just as he’s done a 
good many times afore, for sending you 
here. Only a month old, but as putty asa 
rose. You've come justin time to be an 
old man’s Christmas present. Old Skylight 
needn’t hang up his stocking, with the rest 
of the poorhouse folks, if kind Mrs. Scrooger 
does say he must, for this sweet little soul 
is his Christmas present. Come here, little 
*an, and sit on your grandpa’s knee.” 

Skylight fancied that little Nell held out 
her bands to him, and he took her on his 
knee, and, putting her soft, baby hands in 
his hard, withered bands, kissed them over 
and over again. ‘‘An old man’s Christmas 
present,” he repeated to himself. ‘‘ Til tell 
the good God of it again tonight. There 
hasn’t been a baby in this house for all the 
six years I’ve been here, and I’ve strained 
my old cyes out into the street, a-lookiu’ 
for the little boy that called me grandpa; 
but I won’t do it no more. You'll call me 
grandpa, won’t you, sweet little posy ?” 

* Little Ma’am Moody” felt the tears 
coming into her own eyes; but hard thoughts 
quickly followed, and the face that for a 
moment seemed softened by tears looked 
as sullen and dissatisfied as ever. 

“ A poorhouse baby, Skylight,” she said. 
** You can’t make anything more of her.” 

‘‘And what if she is a poorhouse baby, 
you foolish little woman? Didn’t I call 
her sweet little posy; and ain’t she all of 
that? Find a prettier, cuter little cretur in 
all this city, if youcan. Look out of the 
window, and you'll see bright lights a 
twinklin’ all over the town. There’s thou- 
sands of bouses, you see, and a baby in a 
most every one of ’em; but there ain’t none 
of ’em can go ablead of little Nell. Come, 
sweet little posy, come to grandpa,” added 
Skylight. “You didn’t stay long enough 
just now, and grandpa wants you again.” 

Little Nell made no resistance, but gave 
the old man something that was very much 
like asmile, ashe took her again on his knee. 

“Only a month old, and so knowin’,” 
continued Skylight. ‘‘ And just look at them 
brown eyes and them brown curls.” 

“Little Ma’am Moody seemed for a mo- 
ment tocatch the old man’s enthusiasm. 
She actually looked atthe baby asif she 
had a passing feeling of admiration for ber. 

** No doubt the child would look as well 
as any other baby if she was dressed up in 
fine clothes and had a little ring on her 
finger, such as I’ve seen on many a lady’s 
baby,” she said. 

“And wouldn’t she be a sweet pictur 
then? That she would,” replied Skylight, 
“ Bat you seem to forget, little Ma’am Moody, 
that the good God could dress her up nice 
and fine, if he wanted to. ’Taln’t no matter, 
though. Take her just as she is, there can’t 
no baby in all this great town beat her. 
I’ve seen lots of ’em go by in their cabs, 
and not one of ’em bad puttier eyes or put- 
tier curls than what she has. That’s s0, 
ain’t it, little Nell? Tell your Grandpa 
Skylight you've got first-rate good loos, 
even if you are a poorhouse baby. 

Little Nell began at once to work her 
hands and feet vigorously, and Skylight was 
satisfied that she knew all about her *‘ biown 
twinklers” and “brown curls” and ap- 
proved of all he said. 

That night, when little Baby Nell and all 
under the poorhouse roof were asleep, Sky- 
light, with all the simplicity of a child, 
thanked the ‘‘good God” that a baby, 
**just the puttiest kind of a baby,” had 
come to the poorhouss, to be “ an old man’s 
Christmas present.” Every night since the 
birth of little, Nell Siylight had thanked 
God for her. He took as much comfort 
sitting in “ little Ma’am Moody's” toom and 
holding the child as he did in sitting in the 





sunshine or by a warm fire, and he could | 
not forget to thank God for her, 

But that night he added something to his 
prayer. 

**O, good God,” he said, ‘“‘ please dress 
up the baby nice and fine for the poor lit- 
tle mother; and do itso that she'll know 
you have had something to do with it. She 
thinks al] the folks in the world are hard, 
unfeelin’ folks, and old Skylight’s afraid 
she don’t think no better of the good God, 
She’s all out o’ sorts, some way, clear 
through hersoul; but you caucure her. 
You know how. Old Skylight can’t tell 
you nothing that you don’t know; but it 
seems tohim as nothing would touch her 
quite so quick as some nice new clothes for 
little Nell. Please do the best you can. 
Amen.” 

It was seldom that anything oscurred to 
make a sensation in Almsdale peorhouse; 
but one night, when Skylight was sitting by 
the window, teaching little Nell to pat the 
pane with her tiny hand, a runaway horse 
came dashing along, with a little cutter be- 
hind bim, and, suddenly tipping the cutter 
over, threw a young girl out on the side- 
walk. Skylight jumoed to his feetin an 
instant, and, dropping the baby in its 
mothet’s lap, caught uo his cane and hob- 
bled out of the house.. A man had just 
rushed across the street and helped the 
young girl up; but there was something for 
Skylight to do. Mrs. Scrooger, who took 
charge of everything in the poorhouse, was 
very partial to Skylight, and one of her pet 
ideas was to give him a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief every day. He “was a beauti- 
fulold man.” she said, and it was ‘‘litule 
enough to do for him.” 

Fortunately, she brought one in to him 
a moment beforethe runaway horse came 
rushing up to the poorbouse, and it was 
with no little pride that S'cylight took it 
out of his pocket, and, unfolding it, applied 
is to the young girl’s ear, that was bleeding 
profusely. 

“You ain’t hurt much, my little dear, 
are you?” he said. ‘* Nowhere, I -guess, 
but on your ear. That’s. got a pretty 
bad cut; but Pll stop its bleeding pretty 
quick. You must come right into the poor- 
house with me, and Mrs. Scrooger’ll give 
you some warm drink, and you'll be all 
right by the time the mn catches your 
horse and brings him back.” 


The old man’s face and voice and snow- 
white handkerchief attracted the young 
girl’s attention, aud she followed Skylight 
into the poorhouse. 

**Here’s a little dear, who’s just got 
thrown out of a cutter, Mrs. Scrooger,” 
said Skylight, as he led the ‘‘ little dear 
into Mrs, Scrooger’sroom. ‘‘ Now give her 
some of your warm lemonade, with a little 
cordial in it, such as you give to us poor 
folks when we're sick or have a hurt, Mrs. 
Scrooger,” added Skylight, as Mrs. 
Scrooger jumped up and came toward the 
little stranger. 

**[Pve got a lemon left and the teakettle 
is boiling now,” said Mrs. Scrooger; and 
she went at once and made “ warm lemon- 
ade, with alittle cordial in it,” and Sky- 
light sat by, taking the warmest interest in 
the proceedings. 

‘“Now ain’t that good medicine, my 
little dear?” he said, as the young girl 
grew warm and. stopped trembling, under 
the influence of the warm drink and warmer 
fire. 

‘© Now, would you mind telling us your 
name?” added Skylight. ‘‘I’ve often seen 
you goby the poorhouse; and, now you’ve 
given us acall, I'd like to know yourname.” 

‘*My name is Nora McNamee, and I'm 
much obliged to you and Mrs. Scrooger 
for your kindness. 1 was very chilly, and 
frightened too; but that warm lemonade 
and this warm fire have done mea great deal 
of good. Now you must tell me_your 
name ?” 

_ As Nora said this, she smiled sweetly on 
the old man, and he replied: ‘‘ You’ve 
never heard aname like mine, my little 
dear; but it’s been given to me, in this 
poorhouse too, and the best thing Ican do 
isto keep it, ford. rather drop my old 
name, sceing I haven’t got any friends out- 
side of this poorhouse that want to own me.” 

Nora McNamee looked surprised and 
grieved. 

“ That’s so, my little dear,” continued the 
old man, ‘‘ J ain’t of no account to nobody out 
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of this poorhouse; so I’m willing to take the 
name they give me. Tliey call me Skylight, 
because I believe that the good God won't 
desert nobody, not even _poorbouse folks. 
The whole world’s a poorhouse, I reckon, 
when put alongside cf God's house up yon- 
der, where he’s agoin’ to bring us all by 
and by.” 

“ There’s my horse and cutter,” said Nora, 
as she looked out of the window. 

“No matter, my little dear,” replied Sky- 
light. ‘‘Its sunny out there, and the horse 
can stand till you’ye seen an old man’s 
Christmas present.” 

‘‘A Christmas present so-soon !” answered 
Nora. ‘Why, Christmas Eve won’t be here 
for three days yet.” 

“ Mine has come before the time, and it’s 
the best Christmas present that an old man 
in a poorbouse ever had. I thank the good 
God for. it every night.” 

As Skylight said this, he led the way 
into the room where ‘' little Ma’am Moody” 
was sitting, with the baby in her Jap. 

‘* Here’s an old man’s Christmas present,” 
he said, and he took little Nell out of her 
mothei’s lap avd held her up befcre Nora. 

‘* What beautiful brown eyes and what 
beautiful brown curls!” exclaimed Nora. 

“Have you ever seena prettier baby in 
all this city, Miss ?” 

‘* No { surely haven’t. Sbe’s lovely; and 
is this woman her mother?” 

‘* Yes, little Ma’am Moody’s her mother. 
Oh! I didn’t mean tosay that. The proper- 
est name to give ber is Mrs. Moody; but 
we've all got used to saying little Ma’am 
Moody, and she don’t seemto make no 
objection to it.” 

Little Ma’am Moody, thus introduced, 
gave Nora» half-sullen, balf-ashamed glance 
and looked away. 

‘* You must take a great deal of comfort 
with this baby,” said Nora, a feeling of 
pity for the woman suddenly springing up 
in ber heart. 

“Not a bit cf it,” answered little Ma’am 
Moody ; ‘and ivll be poor comfort for her, 
by and by, to known she was born in a 
poorhouse. Butit couldn’t be helped. She 
had to be born somewhere, and the poor- 
house was the only place whereI could 
afford to be.” 

** Well, she’s a lovely baby,” arswered 
Nora, consolingly; ‘‘and she must have 
some Christmas present. Hang up her 
stocking, Mrs. Moody, and tie a bandbox 
to it; or hang up the bandbox in any way 
you like and call it a stocking.” 

“Would you really like to give this 
poorhouse child some Christmas presents, 
Miss?” replied little Ma’am Moody, with a 
smile that showed that the young girl’s 
words had found their way to her heart. 

“To be sure, I would,” said Nora; and 
she looked at little Nell’s plain and un- 
adorned clothes, and vowed she would 
“dress up that baby and make her look 
perfectly lovely.” 

“It’s a-comin’! it’s a-comin’! certain 
sure” said the old man to himself. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I ask the good God to dress up the 
baby nice and fine for the poor little mother, 
and to doit so that she’d know he had 
something to do with it? And won't 
she know now that there’s folks outside of 
the poorhouse that’s got feelin’ hearts? 
This little dear is young—white as a lily— 
got baby hands herself and rings on’em, 
even an old man can’t help a-noticin’ such 
hands, they’re so putty; but the good God 
has put it into her heart to do something 
for little Ma’am Moo@y’s baby. He knows 
how to do things. Yes, it was the good God 
that started up the horse and tipped over 
the cutter right by this poorhouse. Blessed 
be‘his name. I shouldn’t wonder if he'd 
give’ the poor little woman religion the 
next thing. 

Nora McNamee had fallen in love with 
the poorhouse baby. She had admired the 
“little brown twinklers” and ‘* brown curls” 
as much as Skylight did; and when shy had 
caressed and kissed little Nell and wag 
once more in the cutter sbe feund herself 
planning a Cliristmas box not only for the 
baby, but for its mother and also for Sky- 
light ; and it seemed to her that she had 
tiever been 80 happy in preparing pres2nts 
for unéles and aunts and cousins, or even for 
thosé around her ‘own fireside, as she wus 
in planning gifts for those who had nothiog 
to give her in reiurn. ‘Father told mel 
might spend as much moncy in Christmas 
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presents as I chose,” she said to herself; ‘‘ so 
no-v I’m going to send that handsome baby 
a box of lovely clothes, and I’m going to 
give her mother something too, and that 
blessed old man they call Skylight sball 
have a warm, bright—oh! I know ‘what.” 


Nora lost no time in getting her presents 
ready, and she went from store to store to 
find what she wanted and worked most 
busily at home. Skylight’s present could 
not be made ready in time for Christmas: 
as it was necessary to confer with Mrs. 
Scrooger, and get a worn, patched gar- 
ment of the old man’s fora pattern. The 
sewing woman, however, promised it should 
be ready in exactly a week from Christmas, 
and that was Skylight’s birthday, as Nora 
had learned from Mrs. Scrooger. 

The old man was quite satisfied with the 
arrangement when Mrs. Scrooger told him. 
that his present was coming on his birthday 

“ve had my Christmas present,” he 
said, “ and there couldn’t be a better one 
than little Nell. I thank the good God for 
her every night, and I thank him that he’s 
put it into the heart of that young girl to 
give her some clothes.” 

‘I reckon you'll look like a queen, my 
baby,” added Skylight, as he held out his 
hands tolittle Nell. “Do you know you're 
a goin’ to be dressed up nice and fine and 
be the fare pertest baby in all this 
town?” 

True enough, Christmas morning little 
Nell was ‘‘dressed up nice and fine,” and 
was ‘‘the puttiest, pertest babyin all the 
town.” She looked the perfect queen of 
babies ; and, as she patted her worked dress 
and laid one of her tiny fingers on the 
plain gold ring that shone on the third 
finger of her left hand, she seemed almost 
conscious that she was dressed very becom- 
ingly. 

As Nora looked at the child, she was 
delighted with the way in which she had 
spent her money. There were three more 
dresses in the box, besides some warm 
flannel skirts and a red cloak, and “little 
Ma’am Moody’s heart grew soft and tender 

‘as she looked into the “little brown 
tWinklers”’ and stroked the brown curls. 

A few days later, Skylight, dressed in a 
rich scarlet dressing-gown—Nora’s birthday 
gift—sat in his arm-chair, holding Baby Nell 
on his knee. 

“ There’s plenty of good Christian folks 
in this world, little Ma’am Moody,” he said. 
“That little dear, who’s been sunshine to 
us ever since she was thrown out of that 
cutter by our door, bas the love of the good 
God in her heart; and that’s the reason this 
baby is dressed up so nice and fine and the 
reason why you've got such a warm shawl. 
Now I reckon the best thing you could do 
for yourself would be to keep just as close 
tosuch a good God as youcan. It don’t 
pay, no ways, to turn away from him.” 

Little Ma’am Moody buried her face in 
her hands and cried. The ‘‘ good God” 
had come to her, had come through the 
beautiful clothes and tbe gold ring that 
adorned her baby. She had little to say 
about religion. She didn’t even know that 
sbe had any such thing; but she had already 
begun to feel the warmth and sweetness of 
God’s love. She had suddenly grown 
patient, and willing tv.bide her time in the 
poorhouse, and. wait until health and 
strength were given her to work for herself 


.and Baby Nell outside of the poorhouse. 


As for Skylight, he grew happier every 
day. He thanked=the ‘‘good God” for 
everything; and not least; of-all for little 
Nell, whose charms unfolded week by 
week. She soon began to know him, and to 
laugh and stretch out her hands to him ; and 
when she was just a year old she said some- 
thing that he was sure was “ Grandpa.” 

He bad but a little longer) tostay in the 
‘world. He daily found himself growing 
‘weaker, and it grew more and more difficult 
‘for him to get up from his arm-chair ‘and 
‘walk about, even with the help of his cane, 

The young girl Nora McNamee was 8 
ministering angel to him, She came to see 
him almost every day, always bringing with 
her some delicacy to tempt. his. failing 
appetite. And she: had. leattied,much to 
his deligivt, to cali him grandpa. . ‘Prom. the 
day wise pe told he? that he wished she 
“as jie graudéhild she had called bim 
' frandpa, and her constant attention’ were 


among his greatest comforts. 
One day be seemed suddenly worse, and 
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all uli@ér! thé podrhiotise“roofwere sum- 
moned to see the old man go to Heaven. 

Nora was sent for, as he had asked to see 
her; and when she came. in he was breath- 
ing short and laboring hard to talk. She 
kneeled down by his bedside, and when he 
saw her he reached out his hand and laid it 
on ber head, and said: “I bless you, my 
little dear, in the name of the good God.” 
He then added, in a wandering, dreamy way, 
as if unconscious of the presence of those 
about him: ‘‘ The good God, the good 
God.” After this he slept a few minutes; 
and when he waked he looked all around 
the room, as if in search of some one, and 
said: “ An old man’s Christmas present.” 

“He wants to see the baby,” said little 
Ma’am Moody, and she. hurried into the 
next room and caught the child up out of 
her cradle and brought her to Skylight’s 
bedside. 

“Do you want to see little Nell?” she 
said, holding her down to him. 

He bowed his head in assent and tried 
to put out his hands to take her; but the 
strength was gone out of them and they 
dropped powerless on the bed. But. his 
eyes were clear and showed that he thought 
more than he was able to say. 

He slept again a few minutes, and when 
he waked he again looked inquiringly about 
the room. Mrs. Moody. had stepped out; 
but she came in in a minute, with the baby 
in her arms. 

As the old man’s eye fell on her, he said, 
with a smile of mingled humor and tender- 
ness; “ Little Ma’am Moody. Little Ma’am 
Moody.” 

Mrs. Moody went close to his bedside, 
and asked him if he wanted to see her. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, bowing his head. 
‘* Say—say God is good—say it now.” 

The little woman burst into tears, but in 
a moment said: ‘“ God is good.” 

‘*Say—say it—always,” added Skylight, 
and, laying his old, withered hand on the 
little baby hand, that was playing with the 
sheet, he said: ‘‘Teach—her—little Nell 
—teach little Nell—to—say—to say God is 
good—and tell her—-by—and by that—she 
wasan old.man’s Christmas present.” ‘* An 
old man’s—Christmas—present. God is 
good,” he repeated, 

He lived: but a few hours longer and slept 
much of the time. 

He died in the darkness of the night, but 
the brightness of Heaven was around him: 

A minute or two before he died he raised 
his finger and pointed upward, saying, in a 
low, indistinct voice: “A light—a light— 
in—the—sky.” These were Skylight’s last 
words; but he had not died. He had passed 
into that Heaven of which God is the light. 

Little Ma’am Moody threw her arms 
around the old man, and sobbed out: “The 
light is gone from this poorhouse ; but God 
is good. He told me to say it, and I will. 
God is good.” Then she took up her baby, 
and, pressing it to ber heart,said: “Grand- 
pa’s gone, little Nell. You don’t know 
how much he loved you. You were “an 
old man’s Christmas present.” 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in-one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to8 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to &bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 





sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8. bottles will cure.the worst case of scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around €ach bottle and a judicious appli- 


ment, and Healing Ointment, every humor, of what- 
| soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
‘and permanently healed. 
Manufactared ‘by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbory, 
Mass.. JOHN .F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
nent, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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SYMPTOMS. OF WORMS. 
de countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with ,occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both <heeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an_azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid ; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ;.a swelling of the npper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes ‘Voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach; at’ others, éfittrely” gore ;"Aéeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nauséa 
and vomiting violent ‘pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by” hit- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms aré 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure, 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this. prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 

in every instance whereit should prove in- 
effectual; “ providing the ‘symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN, STRICT..ACCORDANGE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public; int 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it is an innocent pre- 


paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est iniury tothe most tender.infant. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pitrssuren; Pa. 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane’ 's, prepared by Fleming 
Bros,, Pittsburgh, a, To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for tw elve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge-for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
companied by twenty cents extra, 
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Genuine Im Common Sense Fam- 

ily Sewi ns hin This Machine will stitch, 
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ia a most superior manner. 
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It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ulled apart without tearing it, We pay agents from 
Bi5 to $230 per month, and expenses, or 4 commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. 

&a— Do you wish to purchase.a Sewing Machine 
for family use?:’ Then buy the “* on Sense ” 
and save $45. Machines ‘vill be sent anywhere on re- 
ceipt of 20 per cent. of the price, the balance tobe paid 

delivery at the Express Office. Circulars. sent free 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2?” All communications forthe Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
maunications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
yiews or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
flirected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 


Th Jndependent, 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT AND 
DU 


No one disputes the constitutional right 
of each house of Congress to ‘‘judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members.” The right is-one of judg- 
ing, and not of legislating; and, hence, in 
its exercise, the House acts in a judicial 
capacity, and, as remarked by Kent, in his 
Commentaries, ‘‘its decisions, like the 
decisions of any other court of justice, ought 
to be regulated by known principles of 
law.” From its judgment there is no ap- 
peal. Nocourt can review it. It is final, 
complete, and absolute in respect to the 
matter involved. 

The questions of fact to be considered 
under the title of “elections, returns, and 
qualifications” are these: First, was the 
person claiming a seat in the House lawfully 
elected? Secondly, is the claim sustained 
by legal evidence of this fact? These 
questions being answered in the affirmative, 
he is then entitled to a seat, but not other- 
wise. Ordinarily, the credentials presented 
by the claimant, being properly drawn and 
signed, are sufficient to settle both questions 
without further inquiry. When, however, 
these credentials are in dispute, as is the 
fact in most cases of contested elections, 
then it is the right and duty of the House to 
examine the whole question, and determine 
it according to the evidence. The creden- 
tials, at best, are but evidence; and, hence, 
not necessarily final. 

Such a case is now pending before the 
Senate of the United States. There are two 
claimants to the senatorship from Louis- 
jana, each having a certificate which pro 
forma testifies to his lawful election. 
Whether either of these gentlemen is en- 
titled to a seat, and, if so, which one, fs 
the point for the Senate to settle. It so 
happens that the legal merits of the ques- 
tion were fully placed before the Senate in 
the elaborate report of its Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, presented at the 
last session of Congress. The casé¢ was & 
completed oye in its evidencé and face 
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when that report was made; and, hence, 
there is no necessity for further inquiry, 
unless there be some new evidence not con- 
tained in the report. 

As to Pinchback, who is one of the 
claimants, the report effectually disposes of 
all his rights by showing that “ the pretend- 
ed canvass” of the board which declared 
Kellogg to be elected as governor and cer- 
tain persons also elected as the legislature of 
the state, was wholly illegal, specifying the 
following grounds of its illegality: “1. The 
board had been abolished by the act of No- 
vember 20th. 2. The board was under yal- 
id and existing injunctions restraining it 
from acting at all, and an injunction in the 
Armstead case restraining it from making 
any canvass not based upon the official re- 
turns of the election. 8. Conceding the 
board was in existence and had full author- 
ity to canvass the returns, it had no returns 
to canvass.” These propositions are simply 
legitimate conclusions from the evidence; 
and unless this evidence can be set aside, 
which certainly has not yet been donc, it 
then necessarily follows that the state gov- 
ernment on which Pinchback relies for the 
validity and proof of his election, though 
recognized and sustained by the Executive 
ofthe United States, and for this reason a 
government de facto, is in point of law really 
no government at all. There is no escaping 
the conclusion, unless we discredit the testi- 
mcny. The Committee, in their report, say, 
in respect to the proceedings which resulted 
in its establishment, that they ‘‘cannot be 
sustained without disregarding all the prin- 
ciples of law applicable to the subject and 
ignoring the distinction between good faith 
and fraud.” 

As to McMillen, the other claimant, 
whose rights, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, rest on a much better legal basis, the 
report takes the ground that, although, if 
any state government was elected at all, it 
was “‘the McEnery government and legis- 
lature,” there were sufficient frauds and ir- 
regularities in. the process to vitiate the 
election, and, hence, to destroy the claims of 
McMillen. This branch of the case is not 
as entirely clear as that which refers to 
Pinchback ; yet,in our judgment, the Com- 
mittee came to the right conclusion. Our 
view of the question is that Louisiana has 
not and for about a year has not had a law. 
ful state government, and that it cannot 
have one without a new election, which 
Congress ought long since to have ordered. 

Both houses of Congress, when assem- 
bled in joint convention, last February, to 
count the electoral votes for President, each 
acting by itself, rejected the votes from 
Louisiana in the adoption of the following 
resolution: “ Resolved, That, in the judg- 
ment of this house, none of the returns re- 
ported by the tellers as the electoral vote of 
the State of Louisiana should be counted.” 
These ‘‘returns” were based on the can- 
vasses of two different boards—the same 
boards, too, that made the canvass in re- 
spect to state officers; and, if either class was 
valid, then Congress was guilty of an uncon- 
stitutional outrage. In rejecting the can- 
vase of both boards it declared that both 
were illegal. In respect to the state gov- 
ernment based on the canvass of the Lynch 
board, which gave to Kellogg and his legis- 
lature all their rights to office, Gen. Butler, 
who wasa member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, said last winter that 
this canvass was founded “upon affidavits 
and certificates of supervisors, not returns, 
which are not the legal machinery by which 
an election in astate is determined”; and he 
hence declared the State of Louisiana to be 
“without a government as much asif an 
earthquake bad sunk the city of New Or- 
leans, with the whole state government in 
it.’ He seems since to have changed his 
mind, although the facts remain precisely 
as they were when he thus spoke. 

The plain duty of the Senate, being the 
sole and final judge as to whether Pinchback 
or McMillen, if either of them, is entitled to 
represent the State of Louisiana in the 
Senate of the United States, is to decide this 
question of law according to law and evi- 
dence, irrespectively of all collateral and 
party considerations. The Constitution 
makes it a court for this purpose—the final 
court; and it will be recreant alike to duty 
and to the vital priticiples involved if it per- 


mits patty bias or interests to control its de’ 
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THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE summary manner in which the 
House of Representatives rushed through 
the vote for the total repeal of the Bankrupt 
Law, with the exception of its application to 
cases in which proceedings under it have 
already been instituted, is a most glaring in- 
stance of basty and indiscreet legislation. 
Had the Senate followed suit in the same 
temper, the law would have been dead be- 
fore the holiday vacation, unless vetoed by 
the President. Mr. Tremain, who started 
the movement, represented the mercantile 
community as being strongly opposed to the 
Bankrupt Law. In this statement heis en- 
tirely mistaken. When the proposition for 
repeal was made in the Senate last winter 
it immediately called forth an earnest pro- 
test, numerously signed by the most solid 
and substantial merchants of this city. A 
similar protest bas already been sent ¢o the 
Senate, admitting that the law should be 
modified in several particulars, but taking 
the most unequivocal stand against its en- 
tire repeal, as proposed by the bill of the 
House. This surely does not look as if the 
merchants were generally opposed to any 
bankrupt law. What they desire is amend- 
ment, but not repeal. 

The law, as enacted in 1867 and subse- 
quently amended, provides for courts of 
bankruptcy, defining their jurisdiction and 
powers. It specifies two classes of cases, 
the first being commenced by debtors who 
are seeking relief, and the second by cred- 
itors desirous of protecting themselves ‘in 
their just claims; the first being known as 
voluntary bankruptcy, and the second as 
involuntary. For the relief of the one par- 
ty and for security to the rights of the 
other, the Jaw provides a method for the 
settlement of a bankrupt’s estate, andi its 
equitable distribution, without unjust pref- 
erence, among all his creditors, wherever 
they may be located. After the settlement, 
it gives to the bankrupt a complete dis- 
charge of both person and property in re- 
spect to his liabilities. It extends its gen- 
eral provisions to partnerships and corpora- 
tions. It prohibits all fraudulent transfers 
of property asthe means of escaping the 
claims of justice, and finally prescribes a 
schedule of fees and costs, to be paid out of 
the estate before any dividends are made 
among creditors. 

Such, in general, is the Bankrupt Law 
for whose repeal the House has voted with 
almost no debate upon the merits of the 
question involved. It is conceded that the 
law has defects of detail which ought to be 
corrected; but this is no reason for sweep- 
ing it wholly from the statute-book of the 
nation. The main defects of the law are 
four: First, an excess of legal machinery, 
which is easily curable by simplification ; 
secondly, an allowance of official fees and 
expenses in variety and amount so great as 
to absorb too much of the bankrupt’s estate 
in the process of settlement; thirdly, the 
want of some provision, in respect to cases 
of involuntary bankruptcy, for the proper 
protection of debtors against unscrupulous 
and unreasonable creditors; fourthly, the 
power which it gives to a judge in bank- 
ruptcy to control the disposition of collat- 
erals pledged undera written contract for 
the loan of money, and prevent their sale 
by the party holding them in the event of 
non-payment. These and any other defects 
may be removed by amending the law. 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
Conkling, as a remedy for the third defect, 
provides that in all cases in which an agree- 
ment for settlement or compromise shall be 
presented, to which a majority in number 
whose claims amount to two hundred and 
fifty dollars and two-thirds in value of the 
creditors shali have assented in writing, it 
shall be the duty of the court to decree 
that such agreement shall be binding upon 
allthe creditors, and to order the estate to 
be wound up in accordance therewith. 
This obviates the hardships and evils that 
may arise from the action of those whom 
the President styles ‘‘unrelenting and ob- 
durate creditors,” without repealing, as he 
recommends to be done, that part of the law 
which relates to “involuntary bankruptcy.” 
The President’s reasons for the reeommend- 
ed repeal are not financially sound, since, 
if good at all, they are just as good against 
all légal proceedings to secure the tights of 


cfeditors—a conclusion te which 16 ohé ‘vill 
give hie assent, 
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The general reason for a bankrupt law, as’ 
stated by Judge Story, ‘‘is, on the one 
hand, to secure to creditors an appropriation 
of the property of their debtors pro tanto to 
the discharge of their debts whenever the 
latter are unable to discharge the whole 
amount; and, on the other hand, to relieve 
unfortunate and honest debtors from _per- 
petual bondage to their creditors, either in 
the shape of unlimited imprisonment, to co- 
erce payment of their debts, or of an abso- 
lute right to appropriate and monopolize all 
their future earnings.” The very statement 
of the reason commends such a law in rela- 
tion to both classes, since it contemplates 
the interests of both. Its underlying prin- 
ciple we have in the cessio bonorxm of the 
Roman law, from which the English and 
Continental system of bankruptcy was bor- 
rowed. No government is or can be com- 
plete in adjusting and settling the relations 


. between debtor and creditor without some 


system of bankruptcy. Its double object is 
one that legislation ought always to seek. 
There are, moreover, special reasons why 
such a system should in this country be 
established by the General Government and 
act with uniformity throughout all the 
states. So thought the framers of the Con- 
stitution when they bestowed on Congress 
the power to pass ‘‘uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies.” If Congress were 
to repeal the law, and substitute no other, 
then the whole question of bankruptcy or 
insolvency would be remitted to the local 
legislation of thirty-seven different states. 
The laws of each state would, of course, be 
limited to its own territory, and would be 
very likely to be such as might be conceived 
best for its own local interests, without any 
proper regard to the interests of the whole 
people. There would be endless diversity 
in these systems of local legislation, leading 
in many cases to injustice and inequality, 
and, like insurance laws, involving retaliato- 
ry legislation. Each state might grant spe- 
cial advantages to creditors residing within 
its own limits, to the serious detriment of 
allother creditors. Our commercial relations 
with foreign countries would suffer damage 
if we had no uniform system of bavkruptcy, 
conducted by the authority of the General 
Government. We are one people, and 
among us the credit system has no reference 
to state lines, any more than it has to county 
lines; and, hence, we need a bankrupt law 
that is as broad in its aetion as the nation 
itself. It is the only possible remedy against 
the evils that would certainly grow out of 
local legislation. : 
There is also a special reason for such 4 
law to guard the interests and rights of that 
class of people who are bondholders, having 
legal claims against railway and other pri- 
vate corporations. It enables them to pro- 
tect themselves by filing a biil in bankruptcy 
against these corporations unless they pay 
their debts. Corporations are said to have 
no souls; and, so far as they have not, a 
good bankrupt law may serve to remind 
them that individual creditors have rights 
which it will be for their interest to respect. 


Their liability to a suit in bankruptcy is a 


needed protection to the people. 

Without following this subject to greater 
length, we offer these suggestions, in the 
hope that the Senate will take time to think 
before adopting the bill that has been 
passed by the House. What the country 
wants is an amendment of the Bankrupt 
Law. What it does not want is its total re- 
peal, 





Enitorial Notes. 


Tue third trial of ex-Mayor Hall, on the 
charge of willfully neglecting to discharge au 
Official duty as a member of the board of audit 
created by the legislature of this state in the 
act of April 26th, 1870, has resulted in his ac- 
quittal. The evidence most abundantly proved 
the neglect, and that in consequence of it the 
public treasury was plundered of a large 
amount by the payment of false and fraudulent 
accounts ; yet Judge Daniels charged the jury 
that unless this neglect was ‘‘ willful” on the 
part of the defendant they must bring in # 
verdict of not guilty. Ex-Mayor Hallis an in- 
telligent man and an able lawyer, and he could 
not but know that it was his duty, as 4 
member of the board of audit, to examind 
accounts and ‘see that they were genuine 
and honestly made out, before passing them. 
This duty he did not perform; but offered é 
& resolution in the boatd which, being adopted, 
remitted the work to Witilens M; Tweed, thom 
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president of the board of supervisors, and 
Woodward, the clerk, making their certificate 
sufficient to establish the correctness of the 
accounts, The truth is, these accounts were 
never audited in any legal sense. They bore 
the signatures of the auditing committee with- 
out any bona fide audit as plainlyintended by 
the law. Did ex-Mayor Hall intend to omit the 
duty imposed by law, and which, in accept- 
ing the appointment, he undertook to dis- 
charge? If he did not so intend, no matter 
for what reason, why did he omit it? It 
fs difficult to answer this question. His 
neglect on the supposition of the absence 
of all intention to omit a duty is one of 
those strange phenomena in official psychol- 
ogy that we remit to the metaphysics of the 
jary acquitting him. The law presumes that 
public officers intend what they do. There 
were, moreover, very suspicious circumstances 
connected with these accounts, which ought to 
have arrested the Mayor’s attention, and would 
have done so if he had been properly vigilant. 
We hope, for the sake of the public, that New 
York will witness no more of these unintended 
neglects of official duty and never again have a 
mayor who does not mean to do the very thing 
he does do, 

Boru the press and the bar have paid a well- 
éeserved tribute to the memory of the late 
Samuel Nelson, ex-Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But few 
live to the age at which he dicd, and fewer still 
leave so distinguished a record behind them. 
Born November 10th, 1773; a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College in 1813; a student of law in 
the office of Savage & Woods, the former of 
whom was afterward chief-justice of the 
Supreme Court of this state; admitted to the 
bar in 1817; a presidential elector in 1820; a 
member of the constitutional convention of 
this state in 1821; a circuit judge in this state, 
by the appointment of Governor Yates, 
in 1828; in 1831 appointed as an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of this 
state; in 1837 appointed as _ chief-justice 
of the same court; in 1844 appointed as an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; a member of the Joint High 
Commission that framed the Washington 
Treaty; retired from judicial service by bis 
own resignation in November, 1872—such is the 
summary of the life of this great and good man. 

«He was, to quote the language of Daniel Web- 
ster, ‘‘a judge, only a judge, and nothing but a 
judge.’’ For halfa century he sat on the bench 
of different courts, andin each of these courts 
ehone as one of the brightest judicial stars of 
the country. Marked by profound legal learn- 
ing, the sternest judicial integrity, and a never- 
tiriug industry, he won for himself the honor of 
universal confidence and respect, 


By this time the Christian Advocate will begin 
to wish that it bad restrained its prophetic in- 
spiration. Instantly on learning of the nomi- 
nation of Attorney-General Williams for Chief- 
Justice, it devoted to bim a eulogistic editorial, 
assuring its readers that “there can be no 
doubt of his prompt confirmation by the 
Senate.” The Senate does not find the path to 
confirmation quite so easy. The Advocate may 
also wish it had left the following unsaid: 

“There need be no ae that its 
honor will be depressed by this last appoint- 
ment. In learning, in natural force of charac- 
ter, in moral elevation and purity, and in the 
specifically judicial cast of his mind Chief- 
Justice Williams will preve a worthy successor 
to the great men who have passed from the 
place to which he is called. The thanks of the 
country are due to President Grant for this ad- 
ditional instance of the wise use of the appoint- 
ing power.” 

Mr. Williams’s record hardly justifies this 
eulogy or this thanksgiving. Is he a Method- 
ist? 


Mr. G, F. Hoar, chairman of the Committee 
-on Education, took the earliest opportunity to 
offer to the House, in a somewhat amended 
form, his last year’s bill, which we then heartily 
endorsed, for devoting the net proceeds of the 
sale of public lands to public education. He 
proposes to distribute this money for five 
years among the states and territories, in the 
ratio of their illiteracy, thus giving the most 
of it, not to New York and Massachusetts, but 
to the Southern States, which havea large pop- 
ulation that cannot read or write. After five 
years he would divide the money on the basis 
of population, But no staté shall receive 
money that does not -maintain a general sys- 
tem of free schools, or that has not spent for 
ealary of teachers the entire amount previous- 
ly assigned, or that has not made satisfactory 
reports to the Commissioner of Education. The 
billis very carefully drawn azd suitably guards 
against misapplication of the fund. We can- 
not but sympathize with the purpose 
of this bill, which strives to avert the 
most ominous danger to our institutions— 
that of an ignorant and untrustworthy voting 
population. And yet we should have liked the 
bill better if it had contemplated only five years 
of such distribution and on the basis of illiter- 
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acy. The fact is that most of the Northern 
States do not need a cent of this money. For 
them it would be better to pay their own school 
bills, and let the national treasury devote their 
share to paying the public debt, or, rather, to 
encouraging the more backward states. The 
interest in maintaining schools should be made 
as personal as possibleand the expense brought 
as near home as possible. Still, encouragement 
from the state is of advantage to the more in- 
different districts and has worked well wherever 
tried ; and we are pleased to have our General 
Government put it into the power of such states 
as need it to incite their districts to taxation for 
school purposes. We supp the selection of 
the rate of illiteracy was intended to make the 
amount received by the Northern States as small 
as possible. We wish they could have been 
ruled out entirely. 





AT & meeting of the London Congregation- 
al Union held to welcome the delegates 
returning from the Evangelical Alliance, some 
surprising as well as gratifying things were said 
about America. The Rev. A. MacMillan, for 
instance, in remarking on the proneness to 
boasting of the American. people, excused it 
by saying that ‘‘their land was a large one, 
measuring 10,000 miles across.’’? It is evident 
that Mr. MacMillan’s knowledge of American 
feograpby has not been improved by his visit. 
The same gentleman, in alluding to the gener- 
osity with which European delegates were 
treated during their stay in this city, stated 
that “in the trams ([street-cars] and 
crossing the ferry they would take no 
fares from those who came to the 
Alliance meetings.”? Such information con- 
cerning the liberality of our street-car and 
ferry companies is almost too good to be true. 
Mr. MacMillan also went to Montreal, where 
he visited the public schools and was allowed 
to examine one of them. “I never examined 
children,’’ he naively remarks, ‘who had such 
clear ideas of history, especially those parts relat- 
ing to British defeats [sic] at Bunker's Hill and 
other places in America.” It is interesting to 
know that the babes of the Dominion are duly 
instructed about these matters. They are the 
very topics which ought to be impressed upon 
their minds. Others of the speakers were 
much less original in their observations. Mr. 
Carvell Williams thought that it would _be 
well for the English Congregational churches 
if they “had more of the American preaching.’’ 
The notion that it is necessary to go abroad in 
search of good preachers is not entertained by 
him. He thought a little more reverence, an in- 
crease of congregational singing, and a disuse of 
fans would improve our church services, The 
Rev. J. C. Harrison was a little seandalized by 
an advertisement in one of the papers in which 
he was described as ‘‘ one of the most remarka- 
ble and brilliant preachers of the day.” He 
took it in grief to Dr. Dexter, who said (and we 
can see the twinkle in his eye when he said it): 
‘Oh ! that doesn’t mean much in America!” A 
resolution of thanks for the hospitalities ex- 
tended in America to the delegates of the Alli- 
ance was adopted by the meeting. 


...-The faculty of The Freeman’s Journal to 
develop a possibility into a fact rivals Darwin’s 
evolution. Itis talking of a scoundrel in Mich- 
igan whom it ‘* would like to see in the hands of 
a dozen Irishmen, with good, rich, warm, red 
blood in their veins, for one-quarter of an hour,”’ 
to which bloody Irishmen it would be happy 
afterward to dispense absolution without pen- 
ance. We are first introduced to the villain as 
‘*a blear-eyed wretch, probably a Jew.’ That 
‘probably’? quickly hardens into certainty, in 
the heat of passion, and next he is designated a 
‘* Jew beast” in a most matter-of-fact way. But 
that is not enough, and the next mention of him 
adds particularity by making him ‘this Prus- 
sian Jew.”” There is absolutely no evidence that 
he was a Jew at all. This we call as con. 
temptible an abuse as we can conceive of an 
almost extinct prejudice against that nation 
which has given us not only the Old Testa- 
ment worthies, but the founders and all 
the heroes of the early Christian Church—a 
nation in which Jesus Christ felt'a patriotic 
pride, if we may judge from his reply to the 
Syrophenician woman; while it is an extremely 
happy instance of airily mounting to a conclu- 
sion. 

....Gov. Campbell again pronounces female 
suffrage “an unqualified success” in Wyoming 
Territory. The fact, of which we are assured, 
that scarcely twenty-five women voted at the 
last election need not be considered a disproof 
of bis statement ; for, even if they do not often 
vote, the possibility that they may at any 
critical time flock to the polls is a great pre- 
ventive of bad nominations, We have been 
assured by the marshal of Movtana that in one 
of the most disorderly settlements in that ter- 
ritory an uncommonly vigorous woman was 
elected constable, perhaps in joke, but qual- 
ified, the marshal himself standing as her bonds- 
fan, She happens to be one of 4 dozen or two 
wonten tho, by a peculiar provision of terri- 
torial law, haye the right of suffrage in Mon- 


tana, and the very successful way in which she 
has performed the constabulary duties has 
considerably improved the condition of the 
settlement. No man, we are informed, could 
be more efficient. 


-...The Cynosure adduces ‘‘ Seven Argaments 
Against Christmas.’? One of these is that, 
“like the lodge, it is a pure religious fiction 
unauthorized of God”; and another is, for sub- 
stance, that if people are allowed to be cheerful 
on Christmas day they may, likely enough, take 
it into their heads to be cheerful on several 
other days of the year. The. Cynosure would 
undoubtedly sympathize with that Highlander 
of whom the country parson tells: “I was in 
Edinburgh,”’ he said, “upon the Sabba’ Day. 
It was an awfu’ sight! People were walking 
along the streets smiling as if they were perfectly 
happy.” We shrewdly suspect that the 
Cynosurehas misgivings of its own as to whether 
the event which Christmas celebrates be not, 
on the whole, a misfortune ; and that it could, 
if it should try, give seventy times seven 
reasons why Judaism is a much better religion 
than Christianity. 

....The Congregationalist “‘ spoke sympathet- 
ically’? of the admission of the Liberal Chris- 
tians, so called, to full membership in the 
Y. M. C. A. of Springfield. It has since 
learned, however, of a **Woman’s Union for 
Christian Work’’ formed in Lynn four years 
ago on an undenominational basis, in which the 
Unitarians have refused to tolerate prayer- 
meetings in the public room, and even to per- 
mit the addition of a line upon the card of the 
Union giving notice of such a meeting once a 
month in the private room of the superintend- 
ent. Those “ Liberal” Christians who wish to 
unite with Christians called Evangelical, in 
order that they may prevent the others from 
serving God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, are just a shade too liberal. 
We trust, however, that they are not numer- 
ous. 


--.»The Persian famine of last year seems 
likely to be followed by a famine next year in 
Bengal. The rains have failed and Indian ex- 
changes are tinged with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. It is curious that the famine may 
serve to substantiate astrological superstitions. 
The Bengalee Almanac prophesied for the year 
all sorts of calamities. The year is under the 
influence of the evil Shonee, or Saturn, whose 
conjunction with Mongol, or Mers, portends 
greatevil. Theserpent of the year is Kerkot, 
whose nature is cruel, The air of the year is 
Niboho, which drives away the clouds. The 
elephant of the year is Angona, and the clouds 
it bears are ralnless. The measurer of corn is 
Hoonooman, who brings famine, and so on, 
Unfortunately, the Zadkiel of Bengal seems to 
have guessed only too well. 


....dudge Durell, into whose official conduct 
a special committee of the House have been 
directed to make inquiry and report whether 
or not articles of impeachment should be pre- 
sented against him, bas notified the Presiden; 
that if he will find for him “a second-rate’ 
foreign mission he will compromise the matter 
with the House, and save the committee the 
trouble of investigation by resigning his judge- 
ship. The sooner Mr. Durell ceases to be 
judge the sooner a bad man will go out of 
office. His brilliant qualities, quite too bril- 
liant for even private life, have too much of 
the dazzle in them for public life. The Pres- 
ident by this time must be fully satistied tha; 
the country has had a quantum suficit of Mr. 
Durell at home without inflicting him upon us 
abroad. 2 


..+. The Presbyterian Scheme of Sustentation 
has thus far proved so unsuccessful in practice 
that over fifty churches which have tried it 
have returned to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and the secretary of Sustentation, not- 
withstanding this relief, is compelled, from the 
paucity of receipts, to decline applications from 
churches which have, with great efforts, com- 
plied with the conditions required. The failure 
of the banking house presided over by Mr. 
Gilman, the patron of the Benevolence and 
Finance Scheme, seems to have taken out from 
that organization nearly all the life it ever had. 
But, fortunately, the funds of none of the 
boards had been removed from the banks 
in which they had been kept, so that they have 
lost nothing by his failure. 

.... All the memoranda of Professor Pronier 
were lost with him, in the “ Ville du Havre.” 
He had secured pledges of aid for his semi- 
nary from a number of clergymen and other 
gentlemen, and his associates in the seminary 
appeal to those who made these pledges to 
renew them voluntarily. Communications may 
be sent to Professor Philip Schaff, at the Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city. Professor 
Pronier leaves a wife and six children destitute, 
and any contributions of his American friends 
for their relief may be sent to the same ‘ad- 
dress. f 

.1.. The Tribune, in describing the procession 
at St. Albans on Christoias Day, mentions’s 
“banner of enunciation.” We never heard 





before that orthoepy was one of the strong 
points at St. Albans. Was the boy who carried 
the banner the champion pronouncer? The 
same journal also puts the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin among “other Roman: Catholic 
Churches,” which is not so much of a blunder 
after all, 


-.+eThe Scotch newspapers find striking re 
semblances between the Jubilee Singers and 
that of the Highland airs. The Singers are 
carrying everything before them in Scotland. 


Religious Jutelligence. 


-eeeA dignified protest has been entered by 
the Lee-avenue Baptist church of Brooklyn 
against the action by whichit was excluded 
from the Marcy-avenue council. This action 
was, says this protest, “deliberately planned 
in a select caucus of ministers ; and has not, 
therefore, the poor excuse of haste or thought- 
lessness.” To the statement of Dr. Fulton, on 
which his motion was based, that the Lee- 
avenue church was “‘under the discipline of 
the Association’’ the paper interposes a com- 
plete denial. At the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation the letter of this church was received 
and their statistics will appear on the minutes. 
The committee appointed to ascertain whether 
certain reports were true concerning the posi- 
tion of the church on the communion question 
hes not reported, and cannot report un- 
til October of next yeur. Dr. Fulton’s 
theory is, however, that the church must be 
held guilty until it is proved to be innocent. 
The action of the council is also condemned, 
because “it was an act of discourtesy, intol- 
erant in its spirit and mode of execution, not 
only to us, but to the church inviting us, which 
to the last insisted upon our right to recog 
nition.’? The paper is perfectly explicit, how- 
ever, in declaring the purpose of the Lee 
avenue church toadhere to the liberal position 
which it has taken on the communion ques- 
tion, saying: “If we must walk alone, alone we 
will walk before God.” The Baptist Weekly, in 
a good editorial on the same subject, condemns 
the action of the council with just severity. It 
says: 

“Tf for any reason it was proper for the 


other churches to refuse to sit with this 
church, the oy thing which was left for them 





to do was simply to refuse to organize under 
the call which had convened them together. 
But in proceeding to exclude the Lee-avenue 
church the council committed itself to s policy 
which amounted to an act of discourtesy to the 
independency and sovereiguty of the church 
which had called it, and more especially erected 
itself into a tribunal tv adjudicate upon a mat- 
ter which was foreign to the object in view, 
which by. no rule of justice belonged to its 
province, which it had not investigated, and 
which belonged only to the Association in its 
own sovereign and formal capacity to decide.’* 


Dr. Fulton gets the snub direct in the follow- 
ing sentence from the same article : 


“No greater mistake can we make in our 
zeal for the outward forms of our denomina- 
tional life than to be betrayed by the hot-head- 
ed indiscretion of any self-called leaders.” 


....Lhere is a disposition among intelligent 
Roman Catholics in England, as well asin Amer- 
ica, to resist the obscurantism which the Papal 
authorities have made the rule of the Church. 
Mayor Keiley and his associates in this country 
who believe in a good education for their chil- 
dren will be confirmed in their opinions bya 
paper numerously signed by Catholic priests 
and laymen and addressed to the authorities of 
the Irish Catholic University, protesting against 
the neglect of physical science in that Universi- 
ty. They assert that “the lecture list of the 
University docs not contain the name of asingle 
professor of the physical and natural sciences,” 
and they say that “‘no one can deny that the 
Irish Catholics are miserably deficient in scien- 
tific education.”” This they believe to be not 
only a loss in a commercial sense, but “in a 
sccial and intellectual sense a positive degrada- 
tion.” They “submit that the physical and 
natural sciences have become the chief studies 
of the age, and have furnished infidel writers 
with the weapons for their fiercest attacks upon 
scriptural truths. But the truths of science 
prove the truths of Scripture, and it is the duty 
of the Catholic University to impress this fact 
upon their students in a practical manner.” 
They say that Irish Catholics are determined not 
to endure any longer their inferiority in physi- 
cal science, and, “ if scientific training be unat- 
tainable in their own university, Irish Catholics 
will seek it at Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges, 
or they will study for themselves the works of 
Herschel, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Lyell.” 
Such protests as these are sure to be heard with 
increasing frequency in the future. The thun™ 
ders of the Vatican are already greeted in many 
quarters by low mutterings of discontent, which 
betoken a storm, unless the next Pope wisely 
moderates the Papal pretensions. : 


.--- The subjects of the Week of Prayer, Jan. 
4th—lith, as suggested by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, are as follows : 


Sunday, Jan. Vth.—Senmoxs.—The pally rot 





the Ohristieti Cthureh ; thé real onéness of 
believers ; hindrances and motives to uuion; 












the blessings to be hoped. for from the union of 
believers in prayer. 

Monda; Ven, bth. -\Contesstox.—Ourcommon 
unworthiness and: guilt. THANKsGIAINe.—For 
national, domestic, and personal mercies, tem- 
porai and spiritual. SUPPLIOATION.—For spe- 
cial bow age on the Week of Prayer. 

‘uesday, Jun, 6th.—Praver.—For the Chris- 
tian Church; for ber increase in faith, holi- 
ness, and love; for persecuted and suffering 
Christians ; for Christian liberty; and for the 
more abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7th.—PRAYER FOR FAMILIES, 
—Home and parental influence; sons and 
daughters ; the absent, the sick, the erring; in- 
mates of prisons:;:all-edueationalgnstitutions. 

Thursday, Jan. 8th.—PRAYER FOR NaTIONSs.— 
For peace,among’ men; for public xbeas and 
righteousness; for the banishment of intem- 
perance, dishonesty, infidelity, and supersti- 
tion; and for the diffusion of pure and Cbris- 
tian literature. 

Friday, Jan. 9th.—PRaYER.—For the evangel- 
ization of all nominally Christian countries; 
for the conversion of Israel ; for seamen; for 
missionaries; for the spread of the Gospel in 
Mohammedan and heathen countries; for the 
conversion of the world to Christ. 

Saturday, Jan. 10th.—PraveR.—For the Chris- 
tian ministry ; for Sunday-schools; for revivals. 

Sunday, Jan. ‘11th. —Sermons.—Subject, 
Christ’s kingdom universal and everlasting ; 
results of the Sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

»»»sConfession in the Church of England is 
broughi .to the front again by a declaration on 
the subject signed by Dr. Pusey and several 
other ‘ priests.’? It is intended to. correct 
“the serious misapprehensions”’ on the subject 
which are widely prevalent, and it sums up 
thus : 

‘‘ While, then, we hold that the formularies 

of the Church of England do not authorize any 
priest to teach that private confession is a con- 
dition indispensable to the forgiveness of ‘sin 
after baptism, and the Church of England does 
not justify any parish aby in requiring private 
confession as a condition of receiving holy 
communion, we also hold that all who, under 
the circumstances above stated, have claimed 
the privilege of private confession are entitled 
to it; and that the clergy are directed under 
certain circumstances to ‘move’ persons to 
such cenfession.”’ 
Dr. Pusey is not a bishop, but his word will 
have more weight with the High Church party 
than that of any dozen bishops, and the prin- 
ciples of action laid down by him are pretty 
certain to be generally adopted and put in prac- 
tice by the English Ritualists. 


.»-» Lhe Synod of the Reformed Churches of 
France has closed its session. A petition was 
presented from 94 Liberal pastors and as many 
laymen, asking the Assembly to pronounce the 
amicable separation of the two parties which 
divide the church. This request was refused, 
on the motion of M. Bols, author of the 
“Declaration of Faith,” who said that the 
Synod did not wish to impose its doctrines on 
any one; that those persons who do not re- 
cognize them morally cease by that fact to 
form part of the church ; that those who do 
not share that belief may withdraw and form a 
church of their own, but that the Synod could 
not associate in such a separation. The Lib- 
erals will, no doubt, consider this hint sufficient- 
ly broad, and will stand no longer on the order 
of their going. The-refusal of the Synod to 
agree upon a formal separation leaves them in 
the position of Comeouters. They will have 
no standing in the state and will possibly be 
deprived of their church property, though we 
trust not. The orthodox can hardly afford to 
have part in anything that looks like spoliation. 


.---The text of the Pope’s Encyclical bas 
come to hand, and, like most of the recent ut- 
terances of His Holiness, it is a melancholy 
document. The confiscation of the houses of 
the religious orders in Rome, the troubles in 
Switzerland, and the still greater distresses in 
Germany are recounted, with many lamenta- 
tions. The Pope denies with much indignation 
the accusation that his subjects in Germany are 
plotting to overtbrow the empire, and argues 
that it is impossible for any good Catholic to 
be opposed to the powers that be, except when 
these altogether overstep their function. Bish- 
op Reinkens is referred to as ‘‘a certain no- 
torious apostate,’’ and he and all who have par- 
ticipated in. his election and consecration are 
excommunicated and cursed. The whole letter 
is made up of complaints and curses. If the 
Kingdom of God in the world is in such a state 
that its chief pastor, in reviewing its condition, 
is compelled to assume a tone like this, it 
would seem that the prospect of its triumph 
is very remote indeed. 


+«+.The Methodist statistics for 1878 do not 
show that falling off in members which was 
threatened. ‘There is a decrease in the number 
of probationers, anda decrease; strangely, in 
the valueof parsonages; butevery other item 
shows an increase. In the total of lay members 
and probationers ‘the net gain is 5,586—about 
one toevery iour ministers. . The figures are as 
follows, Bishops, 14; annual cconferences,: 76; 
itinerant, ministers, 10,571; local preachers; 
12,261; total preachers and bishops, 22,846 ; lay 
members, 1,288,704; probationers, 175,328; 
total members. and probationers, 1,464,027; 
deaths during the year, 18,900; church edifices, 
14,499 ; value of church edifices, $66,882,5803 





pardonages, 4,677; value of parsonages, $3,642,- 
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554; total value of churches and parsonages’ 
$74,875,134; Sunday-schools, 18,031; Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, 197,180; Sunday- 
school scholars, 1,318,603; conference collec- * 
tions, 1,085,339. 


.»-.The religious troubles in Brazil are not 
yet composed and very little progress has been 
made toward their settlement. It will be re- 
membered that the Government ;sharply ar- 
raigned the Bishop of Olinda for disobeying 
laws made by the: state for the regulation of 
religious affairs. The Bishop. has not yet been 
brought to trial, and the administration shows 
none of that vigor in dealing with him that 
characterizes Bismarck in his conflict with the 
‘church, The opinion begins to he expressed. 
‘out loud’’ in many quarters (hat, the only sat- 
isfactory settlement of the questionis the en- 
tire separation of church and state. 


....A long struggle between the Evangelica} 
and ‘the Liberal Protestants of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, has resulted in the organization of - 
a Free Church on a basis similar to that of the 
neighboring Canton of Vaud. Twenty-seven 
out of the forty-five pastors of the National 
Chureh have joined the movement; a free 
faculty of theology, composed of allthe pro- 
fessors and all the students of the national 
faculty, has been formed; and the prospect is 
that around the new church will gather the 
great majority of those who believe in any sort 
of spiritual religion. 


....Bishop Cummins, in company with Bish- 
op Cheney, of Chicago, and pretty nearly the 
whole Synod of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, bas visited Peoria, Ill., where he spoke 
to a crowded congregation in the Second Pres- 
byterian church. Notice was given that a 
church would be organized in that city on the 
following Sunday. 


...-Lbe two prominent candidates for the 
vacant episcopal bishopric of Wisconsin are 
the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., of this 
city, and Professor DeKoven, of Racine. The 
latter gentleman just missed of being made 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and he ought to run 
better at home than away from home. 


...-A revival is in progress in the Grace 
church (Methodist) on Temple street, Boston, 
under the ministry of the Rev, Messrs. Inskip 
and MacDonald. At the closeof the sermon, 
on a recent evening, two or three hundred per- 
sons presented themselves at the altar for 
prayer. 

....[tis not improbable that the Province 
of Posen will be placed in a state of siege on 
account of the religious difficulties. 





Washington, 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 27th, 1878. 


Tue holidays glide swiftly past. The 
congressional recess is half gone already, 
and the large number of congressmen who 
remain here are supposed to be loaded down 
with weighty measures for the salvation of 
the country. For it is a well-known fact 
that quite a number of senators and repre- 
sentatives are hard at work trying in ad- 
vance to shape the legislation of the coun- 
try. In this way tbe long recess may prove 
no loss to the country. There was a dispo- 
sition in the House (always excepting the 
Salary Bill) to act with baste upon the most 
important questions. The Bankrupt Act 
was totally repealed after two hours’ debate, 
and the repeal was coupled with an utter 
refusal to. afford any relief to firms which 
were forced into bankruptcy by the recent 
financial disasters. A sweeping Civil Rights 
bill was about to pass with no discussion to 
speak of. If Congress had remained in 
session a week longer, an attempt would 
have been made in the House to pass with- 
out a word of debate a resolution settling 
the important questions respecting the cur- 
rency and the finances of the country. 
These great questions need consideration 
and discussion, and, if the House would ad- 
dress itself to five or six subjects and let 
the others pass till spring, at least, it would 
be far better for the real interests of the 
countty. But minor topics will occupy the 
House the better part of its time in the 
future, as they have in the past, and the 
great questions will be passed upon under a 
suspension of the rules or the previous 
question. fees 
_ The recess has given time for reflection 
upon. the Bankrupt Law, the Salary Bill, 
and the nomination of Mr. Williams, for 
Chief-Justice. . The Senate will not consent 
to a total repeal of the Bankrupt Act—that 
seems to be certain; but it will greatly 





amend andmodify it, and:it will attempt to 





incorporate a clause which will soften the 
harsher provisions of the law #. individuals 
now in bankruptey 

The country does not seem to fully under- 
stand the Salary Biil before the Senate. 
The committee which reported it considered, 
in view of the circumstances succeeding 
the increased compensation last spring, that 
absolute repeal would be the wisest act pos- 
sible. With an empty Treasury, the com- 
mittee think that it is for Congress to set 
an example of economy to the other depart- 
ments, and to the country. There.is a class 
of members who desired prompt repeal of 
the salary legislation of last March, to be 
followed by the announcement of a jvint 
committee to take into consideration this 
whole subject of compensation to the offi- 
cers of the Government. There is no dan- 
ger that such a committee in the present 
Congress at this time would make any sal- 
ary too large. Itis always suspicious when 
a legislative body just expiring attempts to 
regulate salaries. As is well known, the last 
Congress would never have raised salaries 
if the 100 members not re-elected were not 
to participate in the increase. The very 
men who insisted that $5,000 was not 
enough would have declared that if they 
could live upon it their successors also could. 
Hence, it follows that if the Constitution pro- 
hibited Congress from fixing és own salary 
it would be all we need to protect the Treas- 
ury. There never would be danger that 
one set of congressmen would make the 
salaries of their successors too large. 

Mr. Williams will hardly be confirmed, with 
the newly-discovered facts in his case. He 
certainly cannot be if the Senate is as nice 
in its notions of honor as the average citizen 
outside is. Some of the very best Repubiic- 
ans in the Senate are opposed to tae con- 
firmation of Mr. Williams; but those who 
think more of partisanship than they do of 
the reputation of the Senate or the character 
of the Supreme Court will stand by the 
presidential nomiuvation. There is one 
chance for the Attorney General: the dis- 
position to make him out one of the worst 
criminals of the age may awaken sympathy 
for him in the Senate. Some of the charges 
against him are undoubtedly untrue; but 
the statement that his family use a $1,600 
carriage, paid for out of the contingent 
fund of the Department of Justice, cannot 
be denied. And I fear that it is true that he 
used his official position to punish personal 
enemies in Oregon; and these both are 
dreadful charges to be made against a man 
proposed for Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He has done some things openly as 
Attorney-General which give a clue to his 
character. His official dispatches to the 
Pinchback-Kellogg government at New Or- 
leans, more than a year ago, were shocking 
to every honorable Republican in the 
country. The simple truth in the matter is 
that Mr. Williams is somewhat unscrupu- 
lous as @ politician, nor is he great enough 
in native intellect or by culture for the 
place he covets. It is true, however, that 
he has usually displayed sound sense in his 
conduct as @ public man, and when in the 
Senate he gained the respect of some of the 
best men in it. It is generally believed at 
present that Mr. Williams cannot be con- 
firmed; but the power of party is great 
and the transaction is hidden from the eyes 
of the people. If the discussion and final 
vote were totake place in open session, 
there would be no doubt respecting the re- 
sult. 

Some senators express surprise that the 
President does not give way to public opin- 
ion, and withdraw the nomination ; but 
that would require more moral courage 
than he possesses, and it certainly would be 
pretty hard'so to humiliate bis Cabinet asso- 
ciate and companion. The blunder was 
made when the name was sent into the 
Senate; and it is the Senate which is to save 
the country from this unfortunate nomina- 
tion, if it be possible to secure its rejection. 

This whole transaction shows the value 
of culture, refinement, and scholarship: 
They are not all that is needed in a public 
officer, but they do certainly tend to virtue. 
Ascholaris more apt to care for his rep- 
ulation than a Jow and coarse politician, 
Culture in a public officer is like refinement 
in a woman—it is pot an absolute guaranty 
of integrity or of virtue, but it is a. whole- 
some and powerful influence, tending to 
elevate character. D. W. B. 
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PROF. HELMHOLTZ AND FRANZ 


“In connection with the annexed letter 
from Prof. H. Helmholtz, who occupies the 
chair of acoustics in the University of Ber- 
lin, it should be remembered that he is ad- 
Ynitted by all the leading scientists, both of 
Europe and America, to be the highest 
known authority in the science of acous- 
tics: 





‘“ Berit, Aug. 13th, 1873. 
‘* Messrs. Steinway & Sons. : 

‘GENTLEMEN :—1l can only congratulate 
you on the great improvement you have 
achieved by the intro'luction of your Duplex 
Scele into your Piano-fortes. I have re- 
peatedly and carefully studied the effects of 
the Duplex Scale just applied-to my 5tein- 
way Grand Pino, and find the im»prove- 
ment most surprising and favorable, es- 
peciaily in the upper notes; for, splendid as 
my Grand Piano was before, the Duplex 
Scale has rendered its tone even more 
liquid, singing, and harmonious, I deem 
this improvement very happy in its results, 
and, being based upon scientific principles, 
capable of still greater development. 

“ Yours very truly, H.HeLMnorTz.” 

The following letter from Franz Abt, 
whose vocal compositions have made him 
world-famed and his name a_ household 
word, is truly characteristic; for, whilst 
Professor Helmholtz writes from a purely 
scientific point of view, Franz Abt deals 
with his subject as a musician and practical 
pianist : 

LEITER FROM THE CELEBRATED COMPOSER, 
FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 6th, 1873. 
“Messrs, Steinway & Sons: 

“ Gentlemen :—Permit me to thank you 
for the magnificent Upright Piano which 
you kindly placed at my disposal duting my 
brief sojourn in New York, and I can only 
repeat what I have so often expressed ver- 
bally—that during my long career as artist 
and composer [I have met with many fine 
European and American Piano-fortes, but 
none that combine grandeur and poetry of 
tone, elasticity of touch, in short, everything 
that renders a piano perfect, to such a high 
degree as your celebrated Piano-fortes. 

“Very truly yours, Franz Abt.” 


Such unqualified testimonials as the fore. 
going may justly cause Messrs. Steinway to 


feel proud of the position they occupy as, 


the leading piano manufacturers of the 
world. 


Publisher's Department. 


GENUINE EXCELLENCE is always aprre- 
ciated in a community like ours. Sold ata 
very low price, the new Elastic Truss cures 
Rupture and causes no pain daring the pro- 
cess, and is sent by mail to those who need 
it. Circulars furnished free by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Tne best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three doilars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 











Surercat Exastic Srockines, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





For Hruptive Diseases of the Skin, Pimples, 
and Blotches VEGETINE is the great remedy, 
as it removes from the system the produc 
ing cause. 


CURES ALL KINDS OF CATARRE. 


So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery proven as a constitu- 
tional treatment for Catarrh, when coupled 
with the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
applied locally by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Nasal Douche (the only method of reaching 
the upper and back cavities of the head), 
that the proprietor of these medicines has 
long offered a standing reward of $500 fora 
case of Catarrh which he cannot cure. The 
two medicines, with instrument, for $2 by 
druggists. 

A SPECIMEN OUT OF THOUSANDS. 
CorTLAND, ILt., April 28th, 1878. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—it is with pleasure I make this 
statement to you that, after taking med- 
icine for tweaty years for the Catarrh, I 
tried your Catarrh Remedy and effected a 
cure, so that it has not troubled me for two 
years. . 8. WHEELER. 
STEALING OUR THUNDER. 

People should beware of those impostors 
who copy Dr. Pierce's original stvle of ad- 
vertising by offering various sized. rewards 
for cases of Catarrh and other diseases 
which they cannot cure, Those who do 
not possess sufficient intelligence to write an 
original advertisement are not likely to have 
made great and valuable discoveries “in 
Medicine. 


A Paper For Youna PEorte.—The 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is one of the 
most judicious and enterprising sheets in 
the country, and in breadth of miscellaneous 
reading has no superior. 
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A PRESENT FOR ALL 
REMEMBER, every ry subscriber of Tue In- 


‘DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 


or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $8.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub 
ecriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 


by mail. 
EE 


te" SPECIAL NOTICE. 2) 


We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the movey has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 


SENDING MONEY. 


Once more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for ita loss, 











QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Reaper, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is stated 
on that.ticket. 

— 


TAKE NOTICE! 
Our subscribers and friends will please 


take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 





WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Freeman & Burr, 
Clothiers, 188 and 140 Fulton street, They 
do business on business principles, and also 
give entire satisfaction to their large and 
increasing out-of-town trade, as the follow- 
ing extracts from letters ia their possession 
fully prove: 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrxn., Jan. 8d, 1872. 
Magssrs. FREEMAN & Burr 

Gentlemen :—I vecaived the suit ordered 
of you, and am pleased to inform you that 
material, workmanship, and fit is entirely 
satisfactory. I shall take pleasure to rec- 
ommend your house to my friends. My 
friend E. May's pants and vest are also a 
perfect fit. Yours, etc. H. Hann. 

. TITUSVILLE, PA., Feb. 15th, 1872. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 

Gentlemen :—Please send me samples of 
business and dress suits, with rules for self- 
measurement. The suit you selected and 
made for me is and has been ectly satis- 
factory in style, wear, ay an finish. 

Respectfully, etc., 
HA. oF THe House oF Bthes ses oy 
Union, W. Va., Marca 9th, 1872. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr: 

Gents.:—The clothes you made for me 
were received in due t:me and season and 
are the best fit I have had for years. I write 
to ask more especially that you will send me 
some specimens of spring goods, with price- 
lists, etc.; as I willsoon want another suit. 


Yours truly, A. G. TEsserrs. 


Catumet, Mica., June 18th, 1872. 
Messrs. Freeman & BURR: 
I received my suits the 8dinst. Am well 
leased with them. TI could not get's better 
Re. Hereafter you shall make all my 
es.  Yours,ete., © J: MEncien. 





FASHIONS, ~ 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and goer ne tie hy should send two 
stamps to A. Bu Noe York Clty Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box re D065, New 





We. begin to feel the pressure of business 
as we approach New. Years, and we ask all 
our old subscribers, in renewing their sub- 
scriptions, to increase our work by sending 
us One or moré new names, This can be 
done with a very little effort. We desire to 
make Tae INDEPENDENT a better: news- 
paper next year than ever before. To 
do» thig requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget.us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT onevery proper occasion. Such friend- 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the sttbject. Our field of usefuluess 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time.. For that.time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as. well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; someof them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tae InpE- 
PENDENT. 








GOOD HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


READER, can you think of any holiday 
present more valuable for the money than 52 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT delivered to a 
friend week after week, through the whole 
of thecoming year? Webelieve not. Give us 
then the name of some relative, friend, poor 
clergyman, or other party to whom you 
would extend the holiday greetings, and we 
will send them Ta INDEPENDENT as your 
gift. Don’t delay this generous act. If you 
cannot think of any person to whom you 
would make such a gift, send us the money, 
and we will respond to such calls as the 
following : 

“Henry C. Bowen, Esq., PusiisHeR Tue In- 

DEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—I am a pastor of two small Welsh 
Congregational churches, Ihave been through 
this year unable to get any kind of newspaper. 
Ihave a family of wife and children to support 
on less than $400 a year. 

“*T do not know, sir, whether you ever grant 
your INDEPENDENT free to such as are very anx- 
fous for it but are too poor to pay for it. If you 
do, I most humbly pray you for this favor. 
It is impossible for me to pay three dollars for it 
from my small salary and support myself and 
family. If I could spare the money, I would 
never make such request on your kindness. 

‘FE hope and pray you can find a way to show 
me this favor, for which I should ever feel under 





a great obligation to your kindness and lib- 





erality.”” ‘ 
We omit the name of the writer of the 
above letter, which came to hand last week. 
There are many home migsionaries and 
other poor clergymen who would be glad of 
the paper but are too poor to pay for it, 
Money sent to meet such calls will be faith- 
fully and promptly sppropriated as directed, 





“L'ACROBATE COMIQUE.” 

Ons of the newest and most curious toys 
that we have seen this season is a miniature 
gymnast, that. by the simple pressure of a 
spring can be made to perform the moat 
wonderful feats. It is very handsomely 
gotten up and is worth the price charged 
for it. Mr. F. A. Bancker, the patentee, 
has made several toys of a similar charac- 
acter, but this one is by far the most inter- 
esting. Mr. Bancker’s advertisement may 
be found in another column. 

— rr 

Bap Ports anout PREesenta—A gift 

that worries the patiencé or injures the 


health of the user—and many of the so- | 


called leading sewing machines do both—is 
a poor mark of affection. Do not present 
a sewing machine to one whom you desire 
to benefit until you have examined the 
« Willcox & Gibbs,” which is free from all 
such bed points 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


anit | 1h, 
Pally uit het (Ada... 


who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should tsy a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best specific fora panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
that the.) wWdest mén use this pop- 
ular medicine by keep nt ae ation 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising bas in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm an nd reach a safe harbor. To sjtin 
silen€é at such a'time;-or noisily proatt oF 
events, or resolve to do nothing is eid 
evidence of folly, or weakness; Or both. In 


hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want. tobe. left among, the break-ers. or 
drifted ‘into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
aud by.: 

The following yall shied ipbat) is thongbt 
of Tae INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


ria edt Hiowih wl has Biibos elke 


best paying papers to me which I[ have patronized. 


You havea moneyed class who appear 
tobe of the vepbest vntdebe the past 
spring and summer season ave realized better re- 


sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a pe exception. 

IT inserted a advertisement of one-half page in 
The ** * bey *¢ {which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the, former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 
over the other. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 
" 2 

New Yor«, May 2ist, 1873. 

MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 

pee es mas inquiries made in ence 
to bestia 4 your ost 
fally say that we receive roar pete. IN. 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 


Yours truly, 5 at. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 
———— ’ 
New Yorke; Junie 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of your paper as an advertising medium: 
especially as a means of reaching that intelligent 
classof men Whom we desires to’ represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMONWEALTH in all parts of the 
country. The money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 


Yours truly, 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
ton, D. C.,. state that out of we ba cole 
and secular papers, 
liberally at the time of the formation of a 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CQ. say: “ THz 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT ee. eL 

PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every ,— 

who called at our office to buy paint. had 

INDEPENDENTS in their hands or 2x ets or said 

hey took the pa 


baper. Our extensiv © sales date 
sro no timp our first adv vertising in THE In- 


NC w ark dally papers, Banker, who ied to fe7 
es ae areca 


it put 


togethe: 
ORR TUAL LIFE INB. 


INDEPENDENT 
advertising in N 
te city” T 
8 Publish f Fas 
nite for ladies se¥s; pa BPENDENT Fielded ue 
of f $2,000 in cas! from an advertise- 
ment of ot prodt of 


months. lam 
a excellent class of yo 


shall patronize it more heavily in 


Anna, F gett ee NT 


after one. ith coneldersie 
“Ap ve more replies 
eagee: papers on our 


©. BAILS Gieetecomm terial gins he 
most valuable of all the religious press. 
| B. 5. BLISS & in tam INDEPEN “The results 


Lyn etd, at ee: 
aoe is 
it now one 

















6 future.” 
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NT OE AR ot Foe et a 


AMERICAN ORGANS IN ‘EUROPE 
AND. AT HOME. 


Tue. American Reed Organ has passed the 
ordeal of European competition and criti- 
cism and now ranks as the standard instru- 





‘ment of its class in all countries. What 


the verdict.of the Paris International. Jury 
in 1867 conceded to the sterling manufac- 
ture of the representative American house, 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, the Vienna judges 
in 1873 have emphatically confirmed. And, 
more than this, the justice of the honors ob- 
tained for these instruments at the two 
greatest Expositions yet assembled is reaf- 
firmed by the musical profession and public 
of Bogispa and all over the European Codli- 
nent, the dentand for the American Cabinet 
Organ having grown so largely that the firm 
have found. it. necessary. to establish .agen- 
cies in London, Vienna, and a dozen” other 
trans-Atlantic cities. 

Among our items of export organs are 
beginning to be a prominent feature. 
London has called for eight hundred of 
the Mason & Hamlin make since last 
New ‘Year's, being an: increase of nearly 
seven “hundred per cent. in three years. 
Bot, remarkable as the progress of Amer- 
ican organs has been abroad,it is as yet 
slight compared with the wonderful pop- 
ularity which these admirably appointed in- 
struments have achieved at home. It is 
scarcely twenty years since the skill of Mr. 
Emmons Hamlin raised the long-neglected 
inye:tion of Aaron Merrill Peasley from the 
insiznifieant proportions of a harmonium to 
the clevated Jevel of an organ proper; yet 
within these two decades the greatest de- 
partment of manufacture in musical instru- 
ments bas been developed. The enduring 
quality of the parlor organ, its varied 
powers, combining rich orchestral effects, 
and the chaste harmonies required for devo- 
tional music suffice to account for thestrong 
liold which it has obtained upon .the affec- 
tions of the people, aside from the fact that 
it is the least costly of ivory-keyed instru- 
ments, only the largest and fhost elaborately- 
finished styles approacliing in price.the 
ordinary figures asked for grand pianos. 

The Sunday-school World has long. since 
declared these instruments indispensable 
aids to their sweet Sabbath hymns... Where 
the void, however, exists, those who »wish 
to establish an unfailing fund. of happiness 
for hundreds of little ones cannot do better 
than to present the classes with a full-toned 
improved cabinet organ of the Mason & 
Hamlin make. 





BOOKS IN CHICAGO. 


Jansen, McCture & Oo., of Chicago, 
are now offering an immense stock of bocks 
adapted to the holiday season. They are 
importers of standard foreign works, and 
keep on hand all the latest American pub- 
lications, embracing a stock complete in 
every department and adapted to the wants 
of all classes of readers. They will send by 
mail, immediately on application, a price- 
list of their books, from which buyers can 


make their selections. Send them your 
orders. 
a 

AvILupE, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two 
beautiful pictures, thirty-two interesting de- 
scriptions. The best possible incentive to 
the study of Natural History. The only 
game ever published in the interest of 
Science. For sale by all dealers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester. Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, 
yet in the ae systematic: maiiner.”— 
ton Daily G 





THoucHTFUL MEN are careful to provide 
for the future. They do not wait till their 
house is entered by burglars to put a lock 
on their doors, They do not wait till a 
lamp bursts and burns their child before 
they get a box of CarBouic Satve.. Talk- 
ing of Carbolic Salve reminds us that por 
are many worthless imitations of the ge 
ine. See that it has the fao simileante“®P 
and private proptietary stamp of OD F. 
Hepry.on it. Sold everywhere Joun F. 
Henry, Conran & Co., Propr*"s, 8 and 9 
College Place, New York. -_—~ 


Our readers can 6%: Pei eet “Ary 


rotting by usin 
ee ae on of india rubber ia 





waterproof and lather 
oil, It ee ty = on aford, 218 Pearl of 25 


*rig® 
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“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists 


Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 








s ES AND CATTLE. 

w Tost Ass DuRSY Bae ION POW. a % oi. 
ben 5° na “4™ ad any_ others, or no 
atte ete. in’ Horses ahd Cold Colds, x hs, 1 pos 0: 
Price, ente ane Conte. ee PLS Place. N. ¥. 


DIED. 


WAaARD.—In Perry, N. Y¥., Dece December 5th, 
Monroe Ward, aged 76 years, 6 months, and 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Phichol 
days. 








GC. G, GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502--504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their En- 
tire Stock of 


LADIES FURS, 


INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


Sealskin Furs, 


in All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro- Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to 








oyartagiin 


stores, 





IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties rice 60 conte. and How to 


re it without D a ce 
dee roars: tow rete = ane —. sparred or, 
uses of the Sexual Function. e 
Pree ome and Means of Prevention and Care. 
oe a TT aith and Caring Diseases for Using Re had in Seat 
Health an 
4 gatiiens & "8 A nt EVER} Y BOY. Price % 20 cts. 
OTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts. 


‘Address E. P, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York, 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary orgavs, 
e e neck 








stricture. in seminal weakness, an 
the parts accompanied by debiliiy 

JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be found a most efficacious pomety. Oe Sent for circu 
lars to B. KEITH & CO., 41 
gale by Druggists. Price ¢] per bottle, or6 tt lor $5. 


Chevaliers. 


N.Y. For 








LIFE FOR THE HAIR will keep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


L'ACROBATE COMIQUE. 


(TITLE COPYRIGHTED.) 
PATENTED NOV. 18th, 1872. 


This is one of the finest Toys ever 
invented. It represents a Clown, 
a dina ti of Brilliant 
Colors, who performs a variety of 
Astonishing Acrobatic Feats. It 
makes a beautiful Holiday Present 
for a child. Sent by mail, postage 
paid (in a handsome sliding Box, with 
directions and an illustration of the 
toy handsomely lithographed on 
the cover), on receipt of $1. 

Address the Sole Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 

FRED. A. BANCKER, 
P.-0. Box 180, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


WHISKERS Sareea 
Boutin eh FREE. 
























discovery. 








‘s minor Transfer poten e 50 cents. 
Kee ee =| 


Tl Pine et. New York. 


THE! INDEPENDENT. 
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_[January i, 1874, 








GREAT REVOLUTION 


IN 


Sewing Machines. 


AN 


Entirely New Princi- 


ple Involved. 
A 


NEW ERA OPENED. 


NO MORE SHUTTLES. 


NO MORE REWINDING 
OF THREAD 


TO MAKE THE 


SHUTTLE STITCH. 


THE 


LATHROP 
SEWING MACHINE 


Makes the Shuttle Stitch from two 
Full Spools. 


Makes the Shuttle Stitch 
without having to rewind the thread. 
Uses a Very Short Needle, 
Wnhica 18 Set To A GAUGE. 
WILL SEW ANYTHING 
YOU WISH TO MAKE IN A FAMILY. 
Without any change of parts, makes 4 
Beautiful Embroidery 
Stitch. 


Without any change of parts, makes 


The Single Chain Stitch. 


Useful where work has to be ripped to alter 


for children. 


IS VERY EASY TO RUN, 


Makes Very Little Noise. 


Your are invited to come and see the ma- 
chine in operation. 


Every Machine is Warranted to Give 
Satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


to whom a liberal commission will be paid 


THE LATHROP 
Combination Sewing, Machine 


COMPANY, 


78% and 789 BROADWAY, 
CORNER TENTH STREET, 





New YORK. 





— 


THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN & CO., 


(865 & 187 Canal St., N. Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


by limitation Ls yt SRF nl Semanunanee of 


LARGE STOCK 


OF OVER 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


J. S. ADAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory 
new and elegant designs of Tortoise Shell Jewelry, 
such as 


Pins, Earrings, 
Lockets, Necklaces, 
Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 


All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. 





Manufactory and Salesroom : 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS, 
Providence, R. I. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig 16 Bond street, New York. 
sale by all druggists. ‘ wig: 


PBoPosars FOR WRAPPIN G 
PAPER AND TWIN. 








POST-OFFICE Pap ARreENe, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Decem h, ‘sza. ¢ 
PROPOSALS Jy 4 at ‘this EO 

partment until the 8th day of January, 1874, wh | 
o’clock noon, for rapping 
Twine for the — of the post-o the United 
States for one r from the first day of February, 
1874, the said arti cles to be delivered, free of expense 
to the partm: ntat the BLANK AGENCY of the Post- 


ce Departmen: 
ofthe he quality and the steed ‘quantity of each arti- 


cle r 
12,000 reams of rapping ges inches in size, 
eae weigh Mota tothe ream, each ream 
ntai: 
150 reams of | Wroepl ping i Paper, 3 26x40 inches in size, 
and to w ib SB poun to the ream, each ream 


to contain py ‘Tulres, 
130,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 8-ply, and to 
m™m from 750 to 775 yards to the 


poun and oa be ut up in 
rag ome a "half po 80 
2 $0 Desume Ieowe ¢ or eet in transportation. 
45,000 — of coarse Hem: pAwine, te to be 3-ply, and 
measure from 40 to 45 y: to the pound, 
and to = oP in balls weighing from one to 


on. 
Samples ‘ ee required be furnished 

to persons — — to bid, on application to the 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, Washington, 


More or less than the estimated quantities bee A 
be ordered, as the necessities of the De 
may p require, at the discretion Ps the Postmaster- 
era. 

Awards will be made for each article separately, if 
deemed most Savemmgeos us to the mi 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertisement 
will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his neopoeal guar- 
anties of his ability to Me he BS is bid, and C 

certificate from — ch guaranto: 


are peliebie be porees 

A bo: two D sufficient sureties will be required 
to ned ntract. 

A failure to Le aed pomeuy any article contracted 
for or an attem: impose upon the Department 
articles inferior, 1 in ‘the rs) —_ of the Postmaster- 
General, to those r will be considered 
omens genes ° for rthe forfelture, of the co onan. 
to re- 


r-Gene! es the Fight 
i aio oral t bids if in hi his ‘opinion it is required by 
et pp the Departmen 
posals must be aoe mane = the gavel 
Presceis for pA sen sey Paper” “ Proposals 
Twines and addressed to the First Assistant Post. 
master-General, W: a 


> ee Aa Ta 
PEBOPOSALS FOR LETTER 
BALANCES. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
ent until 9 8th day: o: f coqeery. 1874, at 2 
° yelock noon, for furnishing Letter Balances for the 


PoST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. i 


= of the Posi-emces in the Uni for one 
ear from and he an att, ruary, 1874, of 
the he following a pectin 
First. Balances capable of ‘of weighing el eight oppose, 
avoirdu; is weight, 


ouneme. Pot these it is supposed that 1. 1000 will be 


wan 
Second. Balances of ine Ramo ne capacity, 
by ny lene metric cauired. gramm Of this la class, er) 
ma: 


cos capante of ee four pounds, 
avo! seeds nt uated ee ounces. 
it i Dibetied at 200 will b: 


wanted. 
stre’ » and durability will be }. 


Dar 

reguirent in nthe SS Belances be tot 
a my ain bid, and the dder who er asta the 
mpan 

e° contrs in all respects maal’ 0 th ae le. aee'6 
ual 

a Hach Balance must bewell and Seanaeie 

box for the Blan Age and delivered tree 0 a 4 

to the Wi: D.C. 


pense, n, 
More =s less than ted quantities may be 
orde: e necessitics os of the Department may re- 
quire, at the discretion of the Postmaster-General. 
Awards. will be made for. pepeeatey, if 


d d most advantageous to the Department. 
‘Bias. ot made in ponsormiey with this advertise- 


— 
hh. bidder must 


considered. 
— of his pera J to torcommly py it i a ae a8 4 





7 oo am i impose uf upgs = P's Leen 
articles infe: 
General, to those _¢0 Soptnaceed ine 





ip } On firat to be 
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STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS, 







STEAM 
POWER 
CO, 


“"HUOA MIAN 
38 2PpUBIIACD OL 


Superior Steam ‘Engines and Boilers, 
by specia) machinery and duplication of parts, Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed and not — to derange. 

ned En Boil 


power, More than 500 en 
power, in use, Send for 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMGOPATHIC 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Horses Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


Ogs. 
These invaluable curatives have been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin. 
ions for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. Livery 


ines, from 2 to 100 horsq 
ustrated Circular, 








New York alone, with results approached by no othér 
system or method.” Th The medicines are simple, free from 
anger, and ber ho GIVEN IN AN INSTANT, and are always 
reliable as curati 
LIST OF SPECIFICS and principal range of action; ‘ 
A, A. Oar oad mmations, Fevers, or 
Pe ai . vores Vow: 
B. B.—Cures Cod Stra 


eee et eerseerses 


ease, 
D. D.—Cures Rots, Worms, 
E. E.—Cures Coughs, Gide. "Bronchitis, In- 
flamed Li ~ per r Air P: epagen peamehheennas 
FE. F.—Cures so cor Belly e, Hoven or 
Wind-Blown, Purging or Diarrhea 
G. G. hae Wurentcaea Luss of Foal or 


te nee eeeeeeeeeeeseses st eeeeeeceseesttee 


I, Lo eae and Uk 


Mange, Farcy, Fistula: 


att teeeseseerers 





J. J.—Cures Diseases o} “Di estion, Lil 
Condition, ParairaeS Stomach Staggers... 1 
Veterinary Case, in Black Walnut, with 
Veterinary Manua PP.» a and 10 
bottles of Medicine and I Medicator comp! iets. cocece $10 00 
Single crerng Maz each fifty of M: ve 10 


Manual, 75 cts. Me hor 38 a. 
ee "6.—Sent Free by y pxerees toany 
ofthe country on vecetees the price, in or ore 
=e Medicine Co., 


Office ond | Depot, No. 562 BROADWAY, ew York. 
rbaie by all Druggist 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A .irrita! le state of mind ; aweak, 
nervous, exhausted feel ing; no energy or an- 
imation; og of excesses menial oy memory. ,imee 
consequence: m overwork, or \° 
crelins, me, NENG ce Mr aolite 

ove p\ 

PATHIC SPECIFIC 
ae dispels the mental 





ingle box, Sold 
y Druggists, or se ay mal ine ‘on reoek ink not rice. Ad. 
dress H MPHREYS'S CINE COQ., 


quabraTiig pea aO 
No, 562 Broapway, N, Y. 





HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


CENT. DISCOUNT.) 


THE GOLDEN RULE! 





. L E G G 9 S PATENT CONCAVE RULER, 
CHECK AND PAPER-CUTTER, 
<"10 CENTS TO $5.00 ane 
If your Dealer will not obtain it for you, send to Headquart: Nassau 8t, 
New ak. Inclose for the New Century Calendar, ‘th Descriptive 
es CT oT grea ipt of price. 
NTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address “CLEGG, P.-0. Bex x 1490. 
BW YORK, 











THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, tf desired. 


With Sirona Capacit 
any, fe cote is of cost. 


and Speed 
6 ith nh eta 
Automatic Stitch Fastener. oiker nes 
require Yor er movement of from 2% to 80 20 


P 

oa stitch—this requires but Twol oe itis a 

1 of syiaplicitg and strength ; HNO TOIL- 
an TREAD OF THE LE. T particulars 
send for Gircula that uy nO other until you see 
the Machine, for -* "in the s be 
wanted in town-in cou! 
hone oni E ae forsing ingle sane 60.8 cntere 
™m ae or w n 
a i. be ded he en ‘six Machines are e 
for. Terms to aeons, ‘on with order; or C.. 





Neat 17h Bt. BRCKWITE 8, Us, Co,, 662 Broadway, BY, 
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January 1, 1874.) 








Weekly Market Review. 


Leieenmeny EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & 00., 


yes ein Yin Contink , 294, 296, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


. COFFEE.—With a continued good demand both for 


“higher tee Mild 


ow 





VIIM 


invoices and lines, Brazil Coffees have further ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding a gain has been made on the 


scocks. _— trade from the interior has also in- 
creased and holders are very firm and look for still 

d Coffees are in ‘smal supply, good 
demand, and very firm—the marke t closing strong, 
with an ‘apward tendency. 


FISH AND SALT.—The demand for Dry Cod is 
light, but prices are firm. Massachusetts Shore 
Mackerel are in good request and the market firm. 
Barreland Box Herring are inactive. Dutch Herring 


yt Lene ge request. Tae ool Fine Salt is in fair 
at firm prices. in large supply and the 
market dull and weak. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market for Malaga Raisins 
emt an improvement in demand and prices, with 


receipts for some days past, and the larger portion 
Of the L 2 last arrivals having g passed In into a. 
ig freely. 
Citron < dull. Sardines i Saae Nuts yin poy: demand. 
Green Fruits sell well. 


MOLASSES.—New Orleans is in better supply and 
the demand has been less active and the market not 
as buoyant as last week. There has been but little 
cease ~% aoe — at the close there were indica- 


rket. A large proportion of the 
Ipte reodapee fall offin uality,and on these there is 
some larity ; whi choi es, which ola 
oom ively scarce, are placed in store ‘unless sold 

t fu ces—hola ers Having. co confidence in hi 
values the near future. Fermenting qual! a, 
which are = suitable for immediate use, have to be 
a to ct. sales and are undesirable at ety 


_— The supely of of Peaies Me very light, hel 
ew parties, and ai higher he poe i. 
poor, with but very little Taesirable stock and no 
choice grades. : 


RICE.—The market for Carolina is very firm, witha 
good demand and small supply. A further advance 
has taken place in shipping ports and no pete here 


has a hardening tenden: encys reign fice, ecided ad- 
vance has taken place ts a Rice, aeons advices 
of short cr & ma ] rise in the Liverpool 


crops an 
market. The stock is cael ae and firmly held. 


SUGARS. —There is a bettér tone in the Refined Su- 
gar market and an advance has been established, 
ae —— with an upward tendency. The de- 

and for o grades s is in excess of the production, 
and for vy aon ities the daily it ee ges is readily 
q and. a6 as many of 0 Frodape Ss are 
rarily et repairs, a st increase in in — 
et. 
willing to ntake 
ih their 





ave 
ws sell slowly, holders E bet 
concessions, an 





ers D! 
ork alt 


ces for 
il be et ae soon, and in 
= meantime values will depen 


saualenl-iaaaie continue in good demand at hard- 
ening prices, with light supply and constantly de- 
po ged production. Some “bogus” Syrups, mixed 

ds, h frered 
market. twenteh ioe Fiver ribet pow ‘tiel poche 
severe stri 


detected except inthe using. stock of Sugar 
Say is about exhausted and the market is very 
firm at full rates. 


SPICES.—The market is strong,with a “fair demand, 
and full prices rule. 


TEAS.—The market maintains a strong tone for in- 
voices and holders generally are above buyers’ views 
in their prices. Importers are not anxious to effect 
sales. The line trade is brisk. New Crop Greens sell 
freely and Old are in improved request. Japans are 
in es ao at full wns -— lo + les are 
no enty. Oolongs actiue a er eS, eS 
cially for ¢he medium and low grades. -Bouchones 
steady and tend upward. The eneral tendenc: is for 
enhanced values; Phe very high rates for 
creasing the demand for ‘eas, which are being sub- 
stituted to a considerable extent in various sections 
of the country. 





UENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The Flour market has ruled 
quiet generally, with prices a little irregular. The 
export trade has been light, prices in English market 
being relatively lower than here. The demand for 
the West Indies and Provinces has been fair. e 
local ey juest moderate. There is a slight accumula- 
ion of stock, the receipts bein; a! excess of the sales. 
pve Teas ‘bax dull anda ae @ lower. Rece’ ~ ‘or 

e wee 


barrels. 
Rye Flour en inactive, b 
Buckwheat Flour a littie firmer. 





and exc poe freight, ca 
the small Reatable’ stoc! Sui 
creased receipts by rail, a portion of the 
Jost. The export demand has been ligh 
higher values here than in ts dy 
request has been quite moderate. 
bushels. Exports 462,273 bushels. Galee ot 
els. Corn has been in active demand for 
the market buoyant and h 


and light arrivals. 
$05,256 bushels. Sales 


Recei 
256 bushels. 
been in brisk demand at ater'g 
orts ush: 


, with £3 


ihe ag 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks have been in 
moderate request at unchanged prices. Cement sell- 
ing in small lots at old rates. Builders’ Hardware in 
light request, but prices firm. Glass dull, without 
quotabie change in values. Hair un: ogg ad 
moving slowly at psgyious us prices, with a fairtrade in 
Dressed Boards. Laths demand. Lime quiet. 
Cut Nails inactive and somawtes irregular. 


COTTON.—The market for spot Cotton has been 
moderately active at irregular prices. For future 
Genivety the’ demand has been good at an advance 


withstan continued e@ ipts at the ports. 
Heceipts, 20.68 ies. meron 15.800 bales. my 


’ AIDES AND LEATHER.—Tho market for Hides 


has ruled quiet, but prices are firm. Receipts, 1,284 
and 3,554 bales. Exports, 796 and 589 bales. Oak Sole 
has been in moderate cog ie revious Prices, 
Siar” Heosivis, 13002. Hixports, 9 rells and Mit bales, 

LIVE STOCK.—The supply of Beeves has been less 
than last week, and the demand good at 7 to 13 cents 
for poor to choice Natives and 7 to 9¥ cents for 
Texans, The large proportion of the offerings. were 
inferior to god. Dressed Beef from Chicago is in 
pretty full supply; and when in good ordér commandg 





Monson iS Oe ON MENT. 


tai eealinger pound. Milch Cows in fair request 
at $40 to $80 per head. Good Veal Calves scarce and 





pe ob est A Gog be New Westen ny FRUITS. — Apples are frm, and 

Read: "Bog-dressed Vets 1140 for good to demand. Sli in good local lest, at an improve- 
rime 6 to Il cents for Sheep and Lambs | ment in price. weer do’ in old 

active demand at 4X to cents for common to in U ° 

36 cents for and 8 to 8% - for a better id. Cherries and steady, 

Live O4 conte, City es firm. Raspberries . Wequote: 

Rotlhe en omer 6% to 6X cents per po' DO: (© DRIED FRUITS.—The has a 


METALS.—The market continues steady for Amer- 
ican Pig Iron, with an upward tendéncy. Scotch with- 


out new features. The market quiet and nominal, 
dull leaned in ‘hela Bi ‘hats inactive. Scraj 
dull at old rates. Ingot Cop; er Amer and se 
more ly. Mant qi 
Manufactured ques wad Spelt eaeere wm 
rm. er and nom- 
inal. Iron Wire steady and ive. Zinc quiet. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles has 
been quiet, except for specific kinds for the holiday 


















ri 
nia Pears in fair req Choice Grapes sell well ; 
bee Cooperage Stock steady. The supply of inferior not salable. vGraniberres in in fair demand and 
bor mestic Coal lemand Peanuts in prov: and demand. 
ae meme ene Foceien Cordage steady, oman Hickory Nuts dull. Chestnuts out of market. We 
moderate demand. he 4 he iqpbing « emand 
and Dyes proved, Dye oods dull. y Apples, es, Western, per bbi 00 
ags firm. Cloth quiet. ‘uano in light request. ory Nuts, Shellbark 50 
Hardware in small request, but market strong. y pceunt, per bask el. % 
meaty, crews in en y - ee. Pomp ee aaa per r Ib. 1@ 8% 
steady, Seeds quiet mand 2 BC ge held 8 above buy- Granbersies, poor to choice, na we 9 50 
ers’ views. Goa ir request. | GREEN VEGETABLES.—W: : 
Stearine steady. w firm an dema © quote: 
Tobacco firm, Fith a ‘We ht Bete ights quiet, | Cabbage, Jersey, per 100.. . 40@ 80 
but. firm: Exchange denressed and lower. Gold Qumons, per barre per b : re ase _ “2 
era Cauliflower sists nee 2 50@ 20 00 
OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm and MISCELLAN U8.—We quote : 
Whale Oils are in —_ demand. Menhaden firm. | Hone: radt 4. = 2 , in glass boxes 
aotes 
Grute Gatton Seed. ita Ganeek snitefiged tn in light Cider. New per a gegpeenartaaiavenes 
entine ‘in Hed request and ve hosins cose. 
Crude Petroleum easier, with a weak market here and PRI ES Cc URREN A 
atthe Creeks. Naphtha dull and nominal. c T 
PROVISIONS.—The market for Pork has been quiet Groceries and Provisions. 


generally, with but little change in values. Receipts, 
11,830 bbls. Exports, 5,761 bbls. Bacon in fair export 
demand aa ashadefirmer. Exports, 8,343,173 pounds. 


Cut Meats steady. Lard irregular, but Lege 
higher, with en Inareaged haginess for Deh aes a 

ae 13,327 bbls. and tcs. rts, oii. 
Beef firmer. Beef Hams d ane” 


WOOL.—The market has been quiet. Buyers are 
not plenty, but holders are generally firm, under the 
impression that a more active demand will set in at 


the close of the holidays. Receipts, 1,094 bales and 
1,533,091 pounds California. 


BA hd 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


















































RAW SUGARS ~ Duty: 


(dey - Se- 9 
hhuscovado esee 


Muscovado....—25 a—36 
SYRUPS. 








‘fran Mess, nw - 00 al8 00 
Duthess Coun’ 

—" Heavy Mess._.17 00 a8 00 
iHea ess 






OKED. 
. City ..11 21214 
Sern texsallys 


nib eshences al4 
Long Clear, D.8... 8a 8 
nk “ Bi Mao” 























puors Ribbed... —— “o 3 
BUTTER.—The arrivals continue free and the de- agian 3h way 
mand only fair; but the market holds its strength. Best Ket. Ref...... 94a 9¥ 
Although the local request has been moderate, there BEER” ssteraseree D8 OG 
has been an increased demand from cities in the East Plain Mess, 
and South. Fine qualities are in Hight supply and ® bbi........ 10 al200 
tive request. Weste is limited stock and the Mess...1200 a1300 
st les command full prices. Ey ping Reef..15600 a5 
searcity of low es. lis sell well and are firm. Fulton M’k’t.2000 22050 
Notwit! tanding the a of stock, holders |Smoked Be: 
have confidence in Present Receipts for the sets, #.D......... 14 als 
a 25,840 packages. Exports. 3 81,822 po We smoked Tongues. a— 
Orange County Pails and Prsemary, © .....42 @45 8734! Pi Pa heat exflspond 
River Pails, Selected......... 39 @41 ¥ bbi........500 a 52 
State Dairy, Good to Prim 38 @38 ‘Pickled 
State ‘oor to 25 @32 ¥bbi........60 0 62% 
State W Tubs, P: 238 @40 7fack erel ; 
State Firkins. Poor to Choice.. 30 @37 hess 21a, Wo. 1 Shore..2500 02800 
bbe Butter - A | “md Bo —26ia 7 Red az. BO 22000 
Roll Butter, Fair to Prime. 1.020002 SII 26 @32 0.2 Bay... 21800 
CHEESE.—The demand has been steady the week H =. 
through, both for export and home consumption. 
Shippers have pri lily of the better 
grades. The medium and low les have been in | yyane. 
moderate re eth farm Dairies are se — “we and SALERAT Hi 3 
ce prices, some few exceptionally fine lots ex- x pers, ¥ hb. 8¥a— 9% Be ga. a—32 
ggeding our quotat ons. AWeato Rater PACKAGE. | Raisins layer now,2 0—.275|. 1. ¢ 
kag q 1, Muse’l.. 27) 2290 DUTY: Ball cta P 
State Factory, Fancy ..... esecesecccesctoce UX ee London 1. $25 2350 100 Bs. 
State Factory, Fair to 12 ©“ Seeaiess.— — a525 |Turks Isl: ! 
1 én" Rus Valencia. — a—10%! #® bush....—4 a—4 
9 @4x | [ ts, ....— 6%a — 8%4|Ashton’s fine.300 a 310 
Tl @14s Frenes. new. —2Ka— 144i Worth: 
17 @% | Citron......... —23 a—— | fine......... 22% 2235 
po @9% Sardines % bxs—18 a—19 Onondaga 
oF =} Sit |napleSsitin bas, “?? 
S8.—The receipts have i light; pat with only | Macearon!. tt 8 a= a ae. bs, a1 
a fair demand prices have not varied of any accoun Vermicellt, Itl.—15 a—it In small Lags, 
although there was a disposition to raise the rates 0: Bx it #ina bbi....— a—9. 
ory ‘preng gan, She inackoe iain buyers favor. e- | GANREN RAOT™ Bre. | taamal patie 
u. vor. oad eens 
ceipts, 4,269 packages. We quote 7 Fosches, 2 2 © 3 2240 [soDA~ “reais, “ers 
Time, in DATTOIS..........ceceeeeeseee 23. @29: egs, cast — a— 
Wosteca erteamere to e 8 3 Oa % a3% os *Etherican.— a— 7% 
State ) Gee oe a. ee OD. veg 
veeneeeld @2L CR OF TARTAR. 
219 |Grand a—— 
POULTRY AND GAMB.—The market has ruled ¥-.40 a—43 
quiet for Live Poultry, with a decline on a240 |Ordi eecccesestD B— 35 
ressed have n variable, but the market general- SOAP— ’ v. 
ly slow and in buyers’ favor, see soonly be ie = — a300 Castile, imported .12% 
cess of the demand. e has bi a250 be 15 ald 
and the demand only moderate. with: pt prices for oan. domestic. ” all 
all but Ducks abbite, and Venison. boa usual Christ- a2% ily.......6 a Ti 
mas ing nquiey she off an rospect for Rae p Siphon eocceee 448— 
next week is not m much better. We quote: 4 a3600 |CANDLES. 
Live Fowis and Chickens, # D........... 19 @ 12 Pe | ~-— weber a1 
Live Turkeys, ® D le Bw a 4 
ive Ducks, pair.. @ a210 
ive dienam estern. 150 @$2 0 
Dressed Fowls and ne 6 211 
Grouse, per pe 4“ $ & 
f es, ‘ a 3 @ 6 9450 
PR eee oe % 4500 
Venison, whole Deer, #3 D... - 4 % “ansteky 
« Ghoreseddies "ccc eB aia!’ ~ — senerrecmee ea § 
BEANS.—The market has been seein, Holders 040 La 
wiats are free sellers, under or e@ i ch ifust’d 150 Starch, etites oe 
S| Sea ie the present s' here rap 8 doz.......—-— & Starch, Corn.....1034a— 
not large. Medi in light supply, small demand Flour and Grain. 
ney stead * Prime Peal Beans rearce % ict ed oF. mat. 
. le and Balt. 1 mill spg.160 2a 164 
on ew dull. Heceipts, 45a bush. Kxports, 0) | Ve,and, Bales, oy: sig oq [NO g mised oto 
gros © quote: Va .and Bait. No. 2 Chicago..155 a 159 
MET greeny pees; Ser SuaNee, -. ee $2 EN@$2 65 Extra.......675 a8% |“ 3 47 a 152 
fair to to good, per bi ushel 2 pe 38 St. Louis.,....6 75 21050 j Winter Red....155 a 163 
Me: 1 230 | Ind., Ohio, Amber Mich..165 a 168 
Kidneys. “ 38o 33 and Mich. >67 a 750 a a1% 
Pea O m ssee le 
vs v sscveses 3 @ 3 15 Iowa oe: {700 a 7% wi mi: a— 8 
PEAS.—Southern Bye continue firm. Green | petra wats....67 a Td |whitesouthers— s—— 
nave Seek In good d andin sellers’ favor. State & West. aa OR wa Geen ce 
gis, in small supply and vi 70% Deak. Wer held, Receipts Supers........600 2625 {OA’ 
ae Exports, 1,92 e quote: No. 2....-...---400 &525 ‘No.2 Chicago...5% a—59 
Canada tree, in Dols, ABBA B | FOU 28) 8600 \Bisck Western aa 
eoccccccccuccccocesccocee OUP. ... a 2 a 
So, Black Bye, per 2bushel beg wc. 3 e813 | CORN WRAL RYB......... 108 8105 
pROzATORS<-The market has been quiet for round ae 4n 246 ye ale 
Spaaadsaien) Wkenatae — Oat Mowl.......65 9875 j2Howed state 1G © 150 
“a Buckwheat Fi 1% 21% 
Rgse, Seate, in Dal, POF BDL oso on ee 00 | Pacer neat Fi. io 4 350 scat: hes 
“ Jersey bbl....... Tes 25 sl 
Peach Elow, per bbl: seseee i 1 ie ee 2 Hides, Furs, Skins. 
naan eeescscsesasccocceseccoeess A-gax. 1eRD.—82 56 \HORNS Dorr: 1» 
tepotins ane a inrguar for ‘ pa si 
Pots at $6 at ate Ee ee and selling in | Sus Ie Sis |PoRS “AND axINe—Un- 
wont et ts at 6 $9. yards 632 casks | a. ing....—53 a dressed, of all kinds,free, 
0. 1 Pulled. ...—27 currency prices. 
pmax eek vented wean ste export and the led.....——  a-——. Beaver ¥ 4 so 
market is firmer at 29t0 81 cents per pound for West- | 7,210. ae a fat ag xs 
ern and Southern. Teras onarse:—3) aoas | ~ Weatormtts a | ees 
gegen NS py is quiet. We wrote 8. A 's W.—28 =e Open 
New Green Hurl 8 to 10 cents; ally he a B. 1. Washed. .—25 be 
Stalk Braid 7 to 9 cents: New Hed and Red ‘Tipped Un. — oH) \Reasoxnorai 8 
5 to 7 cents per pound, Brooms steady af fny'ce raat. - , - 
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Drugs and Dyes. 
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COPPER—Dury oe aa 
Oils, Naval 
OIL—Duty: Palm 10,Olive 
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Metals. 


Bee 5c. and Sheathing 
;}Am’can Ingot— 2%4Ka— 24 
| Sheathin; ow a: ne 
(suits) 6 Pe 
ing,oid-— 20 a— 23 
‘Sheath’g, yell— 18 % 


4 Blok ‘ree. 
Plates and Sheets, 15 #@ 
ct. ad v: 


‘old. 
| Plates, I.C.ch. aT 50 
(Plates, 1 C.... 937 21037 
SPELTER-(ZINN)-DUTY 
In , Bars, and Plates 


ZINC— Bars 
-y $100 De 8.3 Buesuase 


In Sheet s:5.— 8%a— 8X 
Stores, Etc. 
NAVAL STORES — Duty: 


ntine. # 
a 3 other kinds 20 ® ct. 








hale or other ttor- 
val. 
a 92% i 
a1 ton 
sa— 8 [Tar # bbi N. 
bs 
— : 
a— 65 Ds. 
a— 7 ’ts 
a—-— !PETROLEUM—D 
a155 Cru 
a 180 Crude, 40 to 4 
gray., So.. 
a pe... siknd abode 
.P.W. ~~ | - oe. Cy - 
ee te <i ane 
job’ jots).. a— 145 
vrees-8600 24000 |Naptha, re nated 
(65-73 grav).. — 8¥a—-— 
Sundries, 
FEATHERS—Dctrty: Free.!' HOPS—Duty: 5cts. by 
Frime West’n— 65 a— 0 i1873... 3 See e8 
Tennessee....— 1872. 
ot “0 ‘DUTY: “y0@00 | e 10 
Nowh eg Le 8 a—-2 
H eg mit i Cosi bey 4 
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aerated ate tai nel 
unusu: 


direct to Retail Crores to sepeers or ‘Sat 


We 
full market value for all goods consigned to 
J segs, 


Flour, Grains oe 2% per cent. 
Marking plates furnished on application. 


H. K. THURBER & CO., 


ete GROCERS 


|” MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 2096, and 
, 298 Greenwich St., New York. 


other Produce — 
facilities 


Poultry, eto, ia 5 Dee ob 
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te Club Orgauizera. 


THE B GREAT" A AMERICAN TEA €O., 


81 and 83 VESEY S8T., New York, 
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—TEA AGENTS wanted in town and 
Hoa baporiers orders for ie nrg 





fares ae Hew pt, 








Financial and Commercial. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFICO. RAIL. 
ROAD, 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
has issued # circular to the holders’of its 
bonds, announcing its inability to pay the 
January coupons and submitting the follow- 
ing proposition: 


“ist. To fund its interest due January 
Ist, 1874, July 1st, 1874, and January ist, 
1875, in a Five-year interest Land Warrant 
Coupon Bond, bearing seven per cent. cur- 
rency interest, payable semi-annually Jan- 
uary Ist and July ist of each year, the first 
te however, to mature: January Ist, 

‘ 


“2d. To wake the Interest Land War- 
rant Bonds receivable at any time before 
April ist, 1877, at par, in payment for any 
of the Company’s lands (ulong its présent 
finished road) cast of the Missouri Riverand 
north of the Columbia River, the price of 
the lands for this purpose to be twenty-five 
per cent. less than the regular Cash or bond 
prices, They will also be received at par 
and accrued interest in exchenge for the 
First Mortgage Bonds of the'Company at 
par and accrued interest at any time before 
April 1st, 1877. ‘ 

*‘3d. To deposit in escrow, uncanceled, 
with 8. Kennedy Cass, trustee, all coupons 
and orders for interest, which may be fund- 
ed in the proposed Five-year Interest Land 
Warrant Bonds; but if this Company shall 
make defaukt in payment of interest or prin- 
cipal of. said Interest Land Warrant Bonds, 
as it matures, the holders of said. bonds 
may, at their option, surrender them (with 
all conpons attached) to the trustee named 
above, and receive back the coupons or 
orders for interest, of the same Class ‘as sur- 
rendered, for which said Interest Land War- 
rant Conds were given., Bond scrip will be 
given for anounts less than one hundred 


dollars, convertible into Interest Land War- ‘ 


rent Bonds when aggregated in amounts of 
one hundred dollars and multiples thereof. 

‘“*The denominations of the said Interest 
Land Warrant Bonds are one hundred, five 
bundred, and one thousand dollars each. 
Coupons-may be presented in person or sent 
by mail to this office, and exchanges and 
returns will be promptly made as above 
stated. A. L. PritcHarp, 

“ Treasurer N. P. R. R. Co.” 

The Company has 558 miles of road con- 
structed and in operation, of which 518 
miles have already been approved by the 
Government. Tke road built entitles the 
Company to about eleven million acres of 
public lands,on which it has already re- 
ceived patents for 743,941 acres. Its out- 
standing debt, unsecured or unprovided for, 
amounts to $437,000. 

We submit a portion of the circular, with 
the above facts; to our readers, that if any 
of them are bondholders they may know 
what the Company proposes for their re- 
lief and judge for themselves as to the wis- 
dom of accepting it. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS. 


THE statistics of British railways for 
1872 have recently been published. The 
aggregate receipts on passengers and freight, 
including rents, tolls, and revenue from 
steamboats, amount to £53,235,510, or at the 
rate of more than a million pounds sterling 
per week. The passenger traffic, amount- 
ing to 422,875,000 persons curried, besides 
270,000 season ticket-holders, furnished 
£22,288,000, while the receipts from the 
transportation of merchandise were a little 
more than £29,000,000. The passenger 
trains traveled $93,000,000 miles and the 
goods and mineral trains nearly 95,000,000, 
making an aggregate of 188,000,000 miles, 
which is a distance. greater -than the diam- 
eter ofthe earth’s orbit: ' The weight of the 
goods carried was’ 106,495,000 tons of min- 
erals, 49,194,000 tons of general’ merchan- 
dise,. and 23,613,000. tons .. unclassified, 
making-an aggregate of 179,802,000 tons. 

The running expenses of the roads during 
the year, iaclading all working expendi- 
tures for repairs, renewals of carriages, 
taxes, compensation for personal injuries, 
etc., amounted to £26,293,000; which leaves 
a net profit of about £27,000,000. ‘The pro- 
portion of expenses to gross receipts was 
forty-tiine_per cent. This is an increase of 
about two pef.cent. on thé c&pehse propor- 
tion-of the previons year? 2 

The total length of the litte opémell at the 
close .of last year was 15,814 miles, giving 
an increase of but 438, miles, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year, Toe distribution of this mileage 
to as follows: England and Wales 11,136 
miles, Scotland 2,587 miles, and Ireland 
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2,091 miles. The total authorized capital of 
the roads amounts ‘to £644,539,000 and the 
paid-up: capital to £569,000,000. The paid- 
up capital is classified as follows: Ordinary 
capital, £239,000,000; guaranteed, £63,000, - 
000; preferential, £115,000,000; loans, more 
than £56,000,000; debenture stock, nearly 
£86,000,000, 

In “ Poor’s Manual for 1873-74” we find the 
following comparison between the railroads 
of Great Britain and those of the United 
Siates, taking the reports for 1871 and esti- 
mating-a pound sterling at five doilars: 


Great Britain. Unsted States. 

MNOS. 00.5326 es0s8 15,376 mlles. 57,323 miies. 
eat wel ee $3,159,423.057 $2, 763,400,535 
Cost. per mile............ 55,115 146,720 
Earnings per mile...... 15,200 8,256 
IAP OVORS.. .0cccccccavckes 244,483,900 473,241,055 
Percentage of earnings 

tO COB... ..j..secsceeee 15.00 8.49 
Percentage of net earn- 

ings tO COSt.......e.es0 4.65 5.20 
Earnings per head of 

population............ 7.70 11.96 


The progress of railway construction in 
the two countries during the past year shows 
very different figures. While but 438 miles 
were added to the British railroads, the in- 
crease of mileage in the United States was 
6,427 miles:’ Great Britain~ bas nearly 
reached her.maximum of.railroad mileage; 
while this country, owing to its vastly 
larger territory, will keep on in the work of 
construction foran indefinite period to come. 





BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tre Chief of the Bureau of. Statistics 
farnishes the following comparative state- 
ment, showing some of the principal articles 
of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures exported from the United Kingdom to 
the United States during the eleven months 
ended November 380th, for the years 1872 
and 1878: 


, Articles. 1872, 1873, 
Cotton manufactures, piece 
MOOS, Yards... ......-.....s00e 126,458,883 104,278,013 
Teom, pig, tons. s2 8. .b3s60.0. vides 185,846 99,098 
Iron, bar, angle, bolt, and rod, 
ey ee ee 62,357 22,689 
Iron, railroad of all sorts, tons. 441,074 177,955 
Iron, hoops, sheet, boiler, and 
armor plates................2:+ 29,229 17,988 
Lead, pig, rolled, sheet, piping, 
and tubing. ......sci.-recdercgses 7,500 2.635 
Linen manufactures, pi 
BOOS, VATAS.........cecee renee 111,472,000 ‘97,400,679 
Silk manufactures, broad stuffs 
a of silk or satin, value......... $145,249 $74,570 
Ribbons of all. kinds............ é $60,530 $50,593 
Other articles of silk only...... $92,010 $89,836 
Other artieles of silk and other 
materials... isd. sstiriaide.cccce $193,022 $76,989 
Wool, sheep, and lambs, pounds 2,199,111 $19,061 
Wool cloths, or wool mixed 
with other materials, yards... 5,886,748 4,063,017 
Worsted stuffs of all wool, or 
wool mixed with other mate- 
PONDS, FORO. nao asscte sqhecness ‘91,232,901 83,185,177 
Carpets, YATdS.......ccrse.sccsvee 6,656,434 4,904,681 





THE TEN PER CENT. BANK TAX. 


Tne Finance Committee of the Senate 
have reported adversely to the bill prropos- 
ing to repeal the sixth section of the act of 
March 8d, 1865, by which a tax of ten per 
cent. isimposed on the circulation of state 
banks. The section reads as follows: 

“ And. be it further Enacted, That every 
National Banking Association, State Bank, 
or State Banking Association shall pay a 
tax of ten per centum on the amount of 
notes of any state bank or state banking 
association paid ont by them after the first 
day of July, 1866.” 

The object of the law was to drive the 
notes of state banks entirely out of use. The 
law is substantially a prohibitory tax. Such 
it was intended to be and such it has proved 
in fact. The notes of state banks, having 
long since disappeared, should not be suf- 
fered to reappear. It is appropriately the 





the paper currency of the country. Weare 
one people, though divided into states, and 
the bank currency to be issued under the 
authority of law should be regulated and 
controlled by the Government that presides 
over the whole nation. This gives it a 
national character, and for use among the 
people makes it vastly superior to the cur- 
rency formerly issued under the state bank 
system. It is better guaranteed and circu- 


lates in all parts of the land at a uniform | 


value. The notes of the national banks 
furnish the best bank currency this country 
ever had, and in the two cardinal elements 
of safety and uniformity of value it is as 
good as it is possible to have. 
Congress should open no door for & re- 





turn to the state bank system, but, if neces- 
sary, close. it. even more tightly. It is 
doubtful whether the system, though it had 
the sanction of long usage, is consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States. 
The states are expressiy forbidden to ‘‘ emit 
bills of credit”; and if they cannot them- 
selves lawfully emit such bills it would 
seem to follow that they cannot lawfully 
bestow a power on banking associations 
which is denied to them. They surely can- 
not delegate a power which they do not 
possess. Let the National Banking Law be 
improved and made as perfect as possible; 
yet let nothing be done by Congress to facil- 
itate the re-establishment of the state bank 
system. 
 — 

FISK & HATCH. 

We do not believe there is more un- 
mistakable joy manifested anywhere than 
is sometimes witnessed in Wall Street: 
In the September crisis the great and 
deservedly popular banking-house of Fisk 
& Hatch was compelled to suspend pay- 
ment. Being suddenly called upon dur- 
ing the hight of that financial storm for 
millions of deposits, they found it simply 
and absolutely impossible{to conver ttheir 
securities into: money soon enough to re- 
spond to such unprecedented calls. Most re- 
luctantly but wisely, we think, they decided 
to stop business and prepare for a new 
start when the storm was over. They 
have now resumed under circumstances 
which, we believe, will make them safer, 
stronger, and more popular and prosperous 
than ever. If they have lost friends during 
these: dark and trying days, we have not 
heard of it. Indeed, we do not believe they 
ever had more or stronger friends than at 
the present moment. No event growing 
out of the late panic has caused such uni- 
versal satisfaction as the resumption of Fisk 
& Hatch, and we believe that the hand-shak- 
ing in their office, the hat-swinging in the 
Stock Exchange, and the lightning messages 
and cordial letters of congratulation re- 
ceived by them from every whither, betoken 
an interest in that house which is worth 
more than gold or’ greenbacks. We hope 
the late patrons and depositors of this firm 
in every part of. the country, and also 
in Europe, will give them substantial 
evidence of their confidence and cheer 
them with good words (which they deserve) 
on their appearance again at the very 
front among our bankers. In this connection 
we are happy to announce that Fisk & 
Hatch have been reappointed the bankers 
and financial agents of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company and its connections, and 
as such will pay the January coupons on 
their bonds, amounting to some two millions 
of dollars in gold. Allright. And just the 
right thing to do and to be done under the 
circumstances. Success to Fisk & Hatch. 


———_ 
JAY COOKE & COMPANY. 


THE following summary shows the differ- 
ent classes of obligations, with their num- 
ber and amount, against Jay Cooke & Co., 
as presented in the list of creditors printed 
by the United States marshal : 








Number. Amount. 
Philadelphia house.........1,487 $3,408,410 58 
New York house.......+..++ 53 4,564,134 19 
Washington house.......... 784 667,589 93 
Secured Liabilities. 

Philadelphia house......... n 1,174,774 30 
New York house........... ore 13,341 07 

Total.....ccccsccovce 2,993 $9,848,250 07 


The marshal has notified the creditors of a 


| meeting to be held by them under the pro- 


visions of the Bankrupt Law, for the pur. 
province of the National Government, and {| 


not that of the respective states, to regulate | 


poseof choosing an assignee or assignees of 
the estates, or for action on any resolution 
which may be brought before the meeting. 
About two millions of the liabilities are am- 


| “ply secured by collaterals, which will con- 
| siderably reduce the amount of actual in- 


debtedness. The failure of these Jay Cooke 
‘firms is not due to a want of sufficient as- 
;sets with which to meet their liabilities, but 
to the impossibility of converting them into 
‘cash daring the recent stringency of the 
money market. 


Tre imports of foreign dry goods and 


| general merchandise at the port of New 
| York for the week ending Dec. 26tb, 1878, 
| were: Dry goods, 


$878,511; general mer- 
chandise, $8,041,871. Total for the week, 
aus ti previously reported, $376, 988,- 


[January 1, 1874, 


A COSTLY CAR-LOAD. 


OnE of the most valuable consignments 
that ever passed ‘‘ across the continent” ar. 
rived in Chicago yesterday afternoon, 
through the American Express Company, 
via the Central Pacific and Chicago, Burling. 
ton and Quincy railroads, The public will 
be startled to learn that one freight car con. 
tained goods (“time goods” they were 
marked) whose value exceeded $2,000,000. 
The enormous cost would be in itself a cir- 
cumstance worthy of note, but the peculiar 
character, of the goods gives to the affair 
additional interest. The consignment was 
nothing more nor less than a car-load of silk 
worms’ eggs, en route for France. They 
were purchased in Yoksiama by the French 
Government, and arrived in San Francisco 
December 15th. Only three days were 
lost in transferring them to the freight-car, 
and December 18th the precious packages 
commenced their transcontinental journey, 
The train was due at Chicago at quarter of 
three yesterday afternoon, and a reporter of 
The Tribune was enabled to obtain a glimpse 
of the cargo. In this country very few are 
familiar with the silk-worm and can have 
no iden of the appearance of the eggs. In 
England, where the climate is less subject 
to extremes of temperature, the silk-worm 
is as common a pet as a canary bird. Boys 
and girls all boast a box of thriving silk- 
worms, and take as much pride in winding 


off the golden thread from the cocoon as , 


the youth of this country in the possession 
of marbles and such toys. The silk-worm’s 
egg is about one-quarter the size of a pin’s 
head, and the reader may gain an idea of 
the number of eggs now on their way to 
Paris when he learns that on this 
car there are nine and a half tons 
of eggs. Mr. Whitney, of the Ameri- 
can Express, met the car at Omaha and ac- 
companied it toChicago. He will not leave 
it until its arrival in New York, when its 
contents will be transferred to a steamer 
and landed at Liverpool, to be thence for- 
warded to Paris. It is consigned to Messrs, 
Stoppel & Ferrari, who bave followed the 
precious goods from Japan, and will not feel 
comfortable until the Government of France 
has given them a receipt in full. Two other 
Frenchmen are with them, and one Jap, 
from not one of whom could the reporter 
elicit a word.of information. The Jap re- 
fused to speak a word of English, and the 
Frenchmen made only an occasional remark 
in a mixed and scarcely intelligent dialect. 
The eggs are packed in leaves, layer upon 
layer, and placed in air-tight tin boxes, 
which are in turn covered with 
matting. The car is kept at a tem- 
perature below the freezing point 
and no light is admitted. The mat- 
ting-covered boxes are piled on either side. 
There is nothing to be seen there but mat- 
ting, and the appearance of the boxes is cer- 
tainly not indicative of the value of their 
contents. This is the first attempt yet made 
to import silk-worms via the United States, 
and if human foresight avails anytbing there 
is every reason to look for success. The car 
was switched on to the Michigan Central 
track and started for New York by the 
uarter-past five train. The public will look 
orward with interest to the announcement 
of the safe arrival of the precious insects in 
France.—Chicago Tribune, Dec. 25th, 1878. 


rr ———— 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT STEWART'S. 


Unver this heading a World reporter 
who on Christmas Eve was inducted into 
the mysteries of what is known as the 
“Entry Room ” of the mammoth retail store 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., corner of Broadway 
and Tenth street, gives the public a birds- 
eye view of the system that obtains at this 
establishment in the simple matter of the 
delivery of a single day’s sales. So thor- 
ough is the organization in this department, 
as in every other, that the delivery of all 
parcels is as certain to be “on time” and 
absolutely correct as is the balance sheet of 
the day’s business of the Bank of England. 
During the three Gays prior to Christmas 
twenty express wagons delivered over twenty 
thousand packages, some single packages 
being estimated at severa] thousand dollars 
in value. One hundred and fifty people 
were engaged in this special duty, and so 
great was the stir and bustle that the re- 
porter designated it as “‘systematiced and 

» 





quiet confusion. 
New Year's Eve is simply a repetition of 
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Christmas, for all this past week the crowd 
of purcliasers at Stewzirt’s has jostled’ and 
elbowed each. otber -like, visitors at a 
“ World's Fair.” 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue Christmas holidays have been less of 
an interruption to the, regular course of 
trade this year than has usually oeen the case, 
The disasters in commercial affairs have de- 
prived too many of their means of making 
themsclves comfortable during the holiday 
season, and have made it necessary for 
many more to give their undivided atten- 
tion to their business. Still, the holidays 
are a great interference to the course of 
trade, thoush they stimulate business in 
certain directions. ‘There have been a few 
small failures among our dry goods jobbers 
and one or two of some importance, but not 
sufficient to destroy confidence or to impair 
values, There have been a good many false 


reports about the standing of certain bouses ° 


and greatly exaggerated rumors of the ex- 
tent of the indebtedness of firms that have 
suspended; but, in spite of all, the business 
of the country is steadily improving, and in 
no special branch so greatly as in dry goods. 
Once of the recent suspensions among the dry 
goods houses, which was reported at the 
time as a very bad failure, has resulted: ina 
resumption of business on the payment of 
ninety cents on the dollar. The resumption 
of business by Fisk & Hatch, though they 
were not connected with the dry goods busi- 
ness, has done much toward strengthening 
confidence among all classes of the commer- 
cial community. 

Unbleached shectings and shirtings since 
the late closing-out sales are in better de- 
mand, and an advance has been established 
in the quotations of nearly all the different 
grades. The stock of standards of desirable 
makes in first hands are small- and the 
newly revised prices are firmly maintained. 

In bleached: sheetings and. shirtings the 
demand is moderate, mostly for immediate 
consumption, and there is Lut, little dispo- 
sition to make. speculative purchases; but 
the late advance in prices is well main- 
tained. 

Printed cloths are in more active demand 
and prices are firm. Sales of 64 standard 
quality have been made at 6 cents and of 
extras at 64 cents, but the nominal quota. 
tions are 4 cent higher than these rates. 

Popular styles of standard prints are in 
rather more active demand at steady prices. 
At present tae stock in first hands of light 
colcrings is small, and it will not be in- 
creased until after the first of January: 
when the agents will be prepared with their 
nev styles. 

Cotton flannels are in good demand, con- 
sidering the season, and quotations are well 
maintained, although there does not appear 
to be anytliivg in‘the nature of aspeculative 
movement in these goods. 

Cotton yarns are not in active demand. 
The sales are on a limited scale, but prices 
are sleady. 

Corset jeans are selling very well for the 
season, at steady prices, but in smull lots, 

Cambries are in steady demand for the 
best makes of black and assorted colors. 
Prices are firm and tending upward. 

Rolled jaconets ave firmly. held: since the 
late ‘advance, with a strong’ tendency to 
another rise. 

Silesias are comparatively dull; but there 
is no chauge iu prices, and a better demand 
is expected for these goods frum the cloth- 
icrs after the holidays. 

There is less activity in colored cottons, 
but there are no essential changes in rates 
Drills are in steady demand at the quota: 
tions, but osnaburgs are less active. Apron 
cbecks are dull, but unchanged in prices. 
Denims are. firmer, with: moderate sales, 
Cottonades of medium and low grades are 
in fair demand at steady prices. Stripes are 
inactive, but the few sales effected have 
been at firmer prices. Ticks are in moder- 
ate demand and prices steady. 

In other descriptions of all domestic cot- 
ton goods there are) mo/ special’ changes 
worth noticing. . Thewmarket .is quiets but 
firm. * m 

Worsted dress goods have been in very 
food demand for a fortnight past, but the 
holiday trade is now over and the demand 
fs small. No change in quotations. 

Woolens are dull generally and the trans- 





actions of the week in cloths have been on 
a very limited scale. 

‘Fancy cassimeres are in the same con- 
Gition as cloths and overcoatings. The 
clothiers are buying very little, but greater 
activity is expected after New Year's. 

Satinets are in very limited demand, but 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Fiannels are in small demand. The ‘sales 
are made now in single bales and only to 
keep up assortments, but prices are firmly 
maintained, 

In foreign goods there is nearly a com- 
plete pause. The holiday demand is over 
and tlie importers are making preparations 
for their spring business, which has a bet- 
ter prospect now than there was a month 
ago; but there has been a great shrinkage 
in the amount of foreign dry goods during 
the past year, and it is not likely to be re- 
stored to ils former large dimensions for 
some years to come. 

The following is the comparative state- 
ment of: the imports of foreign dry goods 
atthe port of New York for the week end- 
ing December 26th and since January 1st: 


For the Week. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Entered atthe port. ..$1,470,798 $977,472 $878,511 
Thrown on market.... 1,186,182 921,805 ©, . 826,724 

Since Jan. 1st. 1871. 1872, 1873. 


Entered at port......$129,950,875 $135,331,969 $13,381,649 
Thrown on market. . 126,436,286 151,451,379. 114,579,886 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, December 29th, 18 73. 
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REAL LACES 


at greatly reduced prices. A’ varied assortment of 
articles suitable for those wishing to make a present 
of something useful for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Initial Handkerchiefs at $1. Also a beautifu, 
selection of fine 


FANCY COODS, 


in Albums, Desks, Ink Stands, etc, etc., at very low 
ices. 


K. A. MORRISON, 


No. $27 Broadway, near 3th St. 


HOLIDAY GOODS! 
‘MILLER & GRANT, 


No. S879 BROADWAY, 


IN ADDITION TO REDUCTIONS ALREADY MADE, WILL 
OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF LACES, EMBROI- 
DERIES, ETC., DURING. THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
AT AN ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT OF 


TEN PER CENT. ON ALL PURCHASES! 


HARLEM STOCK DOWN TO PAR. 


For thirty days I will offer at cost one of the finest 
stocks of Ready-made Clothing, Furnishing Goeds, 
and Select Fabrics for Custom Garments at 
HARLEM’S CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 

16 Fulton street, corner Gold, New York. 
(Formerly Hayward & Valentine.) 


L = A: bet best quality needles, for 
psy ES. oo A others O) ome, | Sadan sent 
ple 


BURT & PATTEN, 71 Pine st., New York. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


th ilk a as Linen. and t 
att oS Mundo tot add or Mackine woot 


“WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 





















SHIRTS. 


‘ i 
J, W. Johnston, 
, as ) GRAND STREET sew York 
Hosters and. and Men’s Furnishing Siz 
ap Muslin, for Peng) amd uoward. raha toe to the 
Be Sxirod Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for bar ¥-4 


Soman § resi emma of New York t a good 
ae wife waar ee ie fo arty he nea. 
from Sates fin imghes; 3 alongarm to to Knuckle of of a smal 
ic! state number 





of ela aihay for Pay pay bg or buttons; style of cuft. 
‘Coder Shirts and Drawers of all the pop’ ular makes. 


GREAT 
REDUCTION ha PRICES 


MILLINERY. GOODS, 
O'NEILL'S, 


$27 and 829 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 
ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 





Sy ppg 
ve ons. are at & 
pa rpc prices and are the fin rest goods fn- 


“Holiday Presents. 


On Monday, Dec. 29th, 


3 offer 
100 doz. Brocade 2% yards fn len; 
doz. Sootah Med 3 es, MM yards in le 
me gy 
itn do, Teinch Ro 
80 cartons Watered red Sash Sr Ritbene be. yard. 
70 cartons Watered Sash Ribbons, 75c. yaed. 
=n cartons Minds or Gros Grein, warran all silk, $1; 


a rom 7-inch Gros Grai ted all sili, 8c 
ns C) In, warran 3 
rth $1.50. ag 


z LACES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Black Thread, Guipure, and Real Point Lace Collars. 
LACE SLEEVES, 
RUFFLES, 
RUFFLING ALL KINDS, 


LADIES TIES. 
* 8,000 dozen of Windsor Ties, 25c.; formerly 0c. 
SILK MUFFLERS, 
MERINO MUFFLERS, 


H: O'NEILL & CO., 


827 AND 329 SIXTH AVE.,, near Twentieth St. 


h, og 





FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is now offering his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw skins 


CHILDREN'S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 

Muff, Boa, and Box, at 95 cts. 
Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65. 
Misses’, at $1.75 and $1.90. 
Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 
at $2.25! 

White Fur Caps, trimmed with Head, 
Wing, and Ear Laps, for 38 cts. 
White Fur Saques to match, for 
$4.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, Satin Lin : 
. a meee 
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Fashionable Furs 


AND 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest possible price, 


PETER STEWART’, 
162 Bowery, New York, 





Between Broome and Spring Sts. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY; 
now opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most inviting 
prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for quantity, 
quality, or price. 


Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 


replete with all the novelties, 


Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 
from léc. up. 


KID GLOVES; 


myown importation, Excellent quality Two-Buttor, 
%e., Ne., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera 
and all the new shades. Has no equal, Only try one 
pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 








8 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
8 pairs best Three Button at $8.30, or $13 per dozen. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 

LACES: 


Yak, Guipure, Pusher, and French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 

Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 
FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
and FANS, in great variety. 


PETER. STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, 





Between Broome and Spring Xtreets. u. ¥., 








Financial. 
THE FOLICY OF DISASTER. 

We most sincerely believe that proper 
action on the part of the Government early 
in the month of September last would have 
saved the country from the panic, and all 
the immense losses which have followed in 
its train—losses which have been estimated 
as high as two thousand millions of dollars; 
which have ruined tens of thousands; 
which have checked sound, legitimate busi- 
ness to an untold extent; which have 
stopped the development of our manifold 
national resources; which have reduced the 
wages of labor, turned multitudes out of 
employment, and thus taken the bread 
from mechanics and artisans, widows and 
orphans; which have prevented the con- 
tinved reduction of our national debt 
and lessened our revenues; which have 
horribly deranged our Government finances 
and threatened greatly increased taxation, 
to pay a rapidly increasing debt; which bave 
discouraged and disheartened business men 
and destroyed the confidence of capitalists; 
which have broken up many useful corpor- 
ations and caused the foreclosure of thou- 
sands of homestead mortgages; which have 
cut off the revenues and curtailed the. use- 
fulness of our numerous educational and be- 
nevolent institutions; which have, in a word, 
done an amount of damage and directly 
caused an amount of trouble and sorrow, to 
say nothing of consequent sickness and death, 
which cannot becomputed or imagined. The 
grand mistake was made when Secretary 
Richardson publicly advertised the sale of 
six millions of gold for greenbacks in 
the month of September. It was worse 
than a mistake. It was almost a 
crime. He wanted perhaps to punish the 
Wall Street gamblers by selling his gold; 
and he could safely have done so by deposit- 
ing the proceeds of the sale temporarily, as 
we at the time suggested, in our national 
banks, until the crops were moved and the 
great pressure of the fall business was over. 
He did not need the greenbacks, and to take 
them out of the channels of trade at the very 
commencement of the business season, when 
‘we were already very short of currency and 
money was obtainable only at high rates of 
interest, frightened everybody. Business 
men foresaw at once that Secretary Rich- 
ardson’s ‘‘cast-iron policy” would surely 
bring on a panic. We told him so plainly 
at the time, and in advance of that pan- 
ic—in time to save us. Thousands of 
others, also, here and elsewhere, told 
him the same thing and solemnly pro- 
tested against his ruinous course. We be- 
lieve Gen. Grant then saw the danger of 
such a policy, and thought his financial 
adviser was mistaken and should at once re- 
trace his steps. But he was not positively 
sure about it, of course, as he could not look 
into the future; and so he yielded to the 
Secretary. We sincerely believe that the 
letting out of ten or twenty millions of our 
currency reserve during that very month of 
September (and since issued to the extent 
of twenty-one millions) would have saved 
us entirely from all our late financial 
troubles; and it should have been done. 
Such a step would, it is true, have been 
called inflation. Wedon’t care a button for 
such talk. A little inflation then would 
have been a great salvation to the country: 
It would have actually saved the Govern- 
ment and the people the loss of thousands 
of millions of dollars. We believe this to 
be stubborn, undeniable truth. 

THE INDEPENDENT does not advocate in. 
flation; but it does advocate common sense 
and sound, practical business principles, 
and believes them better than all the old 
musty theories in Christendom. Good bread 
and butter, roast beef, and potatoes are good 
food for the body when it is in sound health; 
but it don’t follow that medicine is never in 
order. When jaded or diseased nature 
don’t work normally, we expect any doctor 
who has brains will detect the cause of the 
difficulty and apply the remedy best calcu- 
Jated to help the sick patient — not the 
stalwart and robust eater of bread and 
beef. When the country Woks sick: in 
its commercial, financial, and business 
affairs, and our condition looks danger- 
ous ; when there is a feverlsh pulse among 
capitalists and bankers, and our merchants 
bays no appetite for trade; when manufac- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


turers are dispirited and restless, and oar 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers are all 
complaining, then is the time to call in the 
financial doctor for help—not for a lec- 
ture on the history of the Bank of 
England, or the present value of ‘old 
Continental currency, or Confederate 
bonds; but to give us just the medicine 
we need, then, under our precise condt- 
tion. If an -extra dose of greenbacks 
will save us at such a crisis, pray let us 
have the dose immediately, and be saved. 
Secretary Richardson’s policy in Septem- 
ber of dleeding the patient when he was al- 
ready reduced far below a healthy stand- 
ard, has worked most ruinously. It has 
demonstrated the fact that such financial 
doctering is unskillful and is calculated 
to kill, rather than to cure. We believe the 
Government should help the people through 
all financial difficulties, if possible; even at 
the expense and risk of exploding all 
the old or new theories which have been 
published or advocated since Adam. 

We want national stability and health— 
health in all our business affairs; and we 
hope Congress will give us such legislation 
as willinsure it in the future and save us 
from the recurrence of such commercial 
and financial troubles as now so sorely af- 
flict us. 

en 


MONEY MARKET. 


In taking a retrospect of the financial oc- 
currences of the year, the review does not 
offer much cause for co ngratulations , but, 
comparing the close of the year with the 
dismal outlook in September, there is every 
reason for congratulation on the changed 
aspect of affairs. One of the agreeable oc- 
currences of last week was the resumption 
of business by Messrs. Fiske & Hatch, on 
the day before Christmas, and we regret that 
we are not permitted to announce also the 
resumption of Messrs. Henry Clewes & Co. 
and of Jay Cooke & Co. But the injuries 
they sustained in the panic were too deep 
for so rapid a recovery. In the case of 
Messrs. Fiske & Hatch the restoration is 
complete, and they have again resumed 
their relations with the Central Pacific road 
in time to act es the agents in payment o1 
the January interest bonds. This house 
had the discretion to stop in time, before 
they were subjected to the losses a few days 
longer would have imposed upon them. 

The money market is now in a healthier 
and more promising condition than it has 
been at any time since 1867, when Secretary 
McCulloch made the deplorable mistake of 
withdrawing the $44,000,000 of legal 
tenders from circulation. Congress, luckily, 
put a stopper upon any further contraction; 
but the cost of that ill-jadged movement on 
the part of Secretary McCulloch has cost the 
country more than we would dare to esti- 
mate. Secretary Richardson has now re- 
issued during the past two months over 
$21,000,000 of the $44,000,000, and the re- 
mainder is pretty sure to be put out before 
next April. A constantly increasing ease in 
the money market may, therefore, be regard- 
ed as certain, and low rates of interest with 
trade and higher prices can hardly fail to 
follow. By the weekly Bank Statement of 
Saturday a still increasing surplus reserve 
is exhibited. The gain in the reserve since 
last week is about $1,500,000, the surplus 
above the required 25 per cent. being now 
over $12,000,000. The increase in the 
deposits is $1,035,000, in legal tender $96,- 
000, and in specie $1,526,400 ; : but, as the re- 
turns show a rising average, the condition 
of the banks is really better than it ap- 
pears. 

The improvement in the stock market has 
been steady during the week, and while in 
the speculative shares the rise has not been 
large, in the regular dividend-paying securi- 
rities the advance at the close of the week 
was very rapid—Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western having sold up to 104}, Panama 
Railroad to 108, Rock Island to 100}, and 
New York Central to 983. These stocks 
are very cheap at these prices, when they 
are compared with the securities which pay 
but 6 per cent. that are selling at par. The 
banks are all paying very good dividends 
and the defaulting railroad bonds are fewer 
than had been anticipated, The January 
dividends, payable in New York mostly, 
will exceed $65,000,000, apart from the 


$20,000,000 to be paid in redemption of the 








6 per cent. bonds. of 1858, due on the Ist, 
part of which are now being converted into 
the new 5 per cents. The reinvestment of 
these large sums will, as a matter of course, 
give a better demand for all sound invest- 
ment securities, and the advance in one 
class will naturally affect the values of 
other stocks. The upward movement on the 
Stock Exchange is not expected to be very 
strong until after the first week of the new 
year, but every one is anticipating it then. 
Gold has been forced up by the specu- 
lators of the Gold Room, who cling te- 
naciously to the old and often exploded 
idea that the price of the precious metals 
depends upon the amount of paper currency 
in existence. According to their theory, the 
reissue of $20,000,000 of greenbacks by the 
Treasury Department ought to have put up 
gold at least five per cent.; but it still hangs 
in the neighborhood of 110}, in spite of Sec- 


retary Richardson’s reissue. The price on 
Saturday was early in the day forced up 
to 110%, but it soon fell off to 110 and 1104. 

The rates of interest on call loans have 
ranged during the week at 5 to 7 per cent. 
and closed at 6 per cent. The rates for dis- 
count on mercantile paper outside of the 
banks are much easier.  Strictl ~f prime 
business paper now finds no difficulty in 
being placed at 8 to 10 a cent., while good 
names are placed at 10 to 12. 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, DEO. 271TH, 1873 
Offered. Asked. 








New York...... + 116 1 

Manvhattan.... «20144 — 
Merchants’ .. oe AO — 
Mechanics’.... - 130 — 
i ee as oe Gondensit se2 125 - 
3 een elt oye aut _ 
LT egies eiecienrpeb Mrbie 149 oe 
GOON WIOR 0.503 ccdcces cee _ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 13 

Gallatin National.......... 127 130 
Merchants’ Exchange...... —_ 90 
State of New York........ 108 
COMMEFCE.,... 2. 200eec00ee 101g. 112 
Mercantile................ 104 — 
American Exchange....... 106 110 
RN ae ieee nae tek 115 _ 
Bank of the Republic....,.100 101 
Paine of North America “ = _ 
Metropolitan ». 124 1 

Grocers’........ _— x120 
MRO 5 a sicndicicSiecedboces 120 _ 
Nassau....... saps ones 100 
Corn Exchange. .. apse 130 
Marine. wo 175 
Importers: ‘and Traders’. . a8 _ 
CONE cis (a crass bent ahhecct a 
Manufacturers & Msrctitn a 89 
New York Nat. Exchange — 90 
Central National.......... 63 65 
Fourth National.......... 96 — 
Tenth National.. wo 85 
Bankers’ and Bro. ‘Ason.. 75 _ 
German American......... 89 








Hatcu & Foors, BANKERS, 12 WALL St., 
make dealings in Government Securities and 
Gold aspecialty. Interest allowed on depos- 
its. Stocks bought on commission for cash. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
on Minneapolis on St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular to W. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE BONDS OF 

@ Dillon, of | the U. § 8. 60 has just decided 
aes of of deciaiy be pa re 
mn ice 1 
PRLLIS S +» NO. at Pine St. 


PUTS 51) es 
a ee ca: S blet_ free. VALEN- 
69-6 Os Otek TINE, E & CO., Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St., N. Y. 


Banking House of Henry Ciews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed oud daily balances. 


Bills of Exchange drawn on Pogiené, , Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. velers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available a 
the world. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Pilinols and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (semi- 
annually at the American Exchange National 
New York) and our choice TWELVE P 
peng paves ailed. Nothing but an earthquake 
security; and as to mpt- 

a8 OOF rk Bank. Gur Daper is at 
par 31 ew ur New = ery 2 at maturity. 
Have loaned millions, and not a dol! my. has ever been 
ost. For details address ACTUAR Y of the Central 

Uinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, rth P.-O box 657. 


Notice to Investors. 


8055 offer ie L-4 ne following 10 iw 
nits Wash er ae 
aire 10 yeare ay fsued, M4 eyes | 
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wewee Cairo City ty 6 per 






















t. 20 years, 
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ty 9 Sule En- 
BILL. (ls te governor of Iowa dent. Ad- 
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ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
DI RECTORS. 


W. F. COOLBAUG DA 

e M. AVERY. sil NG SACL, 
C:M: LINDGREN, INO. B. DRAKE, 
ANSON STAGE ER, G. POWERS, 
J-MOGREGOR ADAMS, 1. B SIDWAY 
WMH MITCH BLT INO. O. MCCAPEERY, 

0. W. POTTER. 
PIVERS 


% 

L. B. SIDWAY, Pres’t. J. B. DRAKE, 24 V-Pres’t. 
H. G. POWERS, V.-Pres’t. JAS. S. GIBBS, Cashier. 
thas 273 an bess fiadison St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Will receive and pay intere on the 
same at the ne ae num, as govined 
in its By-Laws, and will receive and execute 

Thi nk Ww on of trusts an 


the investment of money on Chicago city and cme 
first-class Illinois real estate a specialty, making in- 

— for individuals, estaten, corporations, apd 

societies. 

The So eege Sng experience of its officers in this busi- 

noe Ao aed the past twelve yearsis the promise of 
e future, 

The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and th 


jecti 
lebts —- _~ yment of interest 
Pony rineipal and} poe Ap suc. fnvestments reliablo 
‘or 
The bank ‘is making loans ee ocmneey, from its own 
funds, and, when des! ie, furnish invest- 
ments in moderate pig hom a awaiting the 
sr time necessary to complete a real estate 


oni notes are made with interest coupons payable 
forge: Bing and July and are secured by deed of ton 


perticulars and forme of rs will be fur- 
nished upon tg mg Refer te Bank of New 
or! 


York, New Y: s. Coe, American 
Exchange National Bank, New York; eerngy 4 D. Bab- 
i United States 


coc 0} 
ay AA ae and to banks and business” on 0 ena? 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 


We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases,at a cash 


Ee ce, at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
nterestis made pe ayable at such places as the lender 
may desire and is payable semi-annually. 
By permission we refer to 
THE Oe. egrapapaied MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 
TRUSTEES on TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford. 
THE REV. GEORGE 8. MALLORY, Tr. ee Col- 
e, 
Merssns. M.H. MALLORY & CO., Hartfo: 
oe ae WINSLOW, LANIER &'CO., thas, New 
or! 
MESSRS. FLETCHER & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 








Geld and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
¢ Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 

on, 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. 
New YORK, Dec. 22d, 1878. 
46TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

ave Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
46th Semi-annual Dividend at the rate os Ox be r Cent. 
Bie t Annum on all sums remaining on m depont it ‘curing 
e tases - six months ending J 4 _—" 
e third Monday of the bath. 


ona qividen not 
the same as a deposit. 


C. F. ALVORD, Sec. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO,, 


39 Wall Street, 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
NDS THAT HAVE TEMPORARILY sUS- 
prnaneeDeD, ORM A’ ON Pou NAR AND 
QUOTATIONS a a cones 


bart tread ORDERS EXEC 
SAVES HONGE oR bn TOER 
DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKE 
Corner Pine and Nassau St New York, 


AR N VELING 
SS ea 
TRAN EURO) OF M 


UROPE and the PaCirt 
of Country Banks and | Bankers Teceived 








receive 


BE. J. BROWN, President, 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 














Acco 
on favorable terms, 








asa ead 
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Linancial. 


REGULATION OF INTER-STATE 
COMMERCE. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
declares that Congress,shall have power 
“«to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the. several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” The power here granted 
refers to three classes of commerce—foreign» 
inter-state, and Indian—and in respect to 
all three it is by the terms of the grant co- 
extensive, except as it may be qualified by 
other clauses of the Constitution. It is, 
moreover, exclusively vested in Congress; 
acd, hence, cannot be oxercised by state 
authority. It is also an absolute power, 
save as it is restricted by some other con- 
stitutional provision. The occasions and 
manner of its exercise are, hence, left to 
the supreme discretion of Congress. : 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Gibbon os. Ogden decided 
that the term “commerce” includes not 
only traffic, buying and selling or the ex- 
change of commodities, but also intercourse, 
with its instrumentalities, such as naviga- 
tion. Chief-Justice Marshall, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said: ‘*‘ Commerce, 
as the word is used in the Constitution, is a 
unit, every part of which is indicated by 
the term. It, bence, follows that the whole 
question of commerce in the three forms 
specified, including traffic and all its chan- 
nels and means, is placed under the legisla- 
tive supervision of Congress, 

As to the nature and extent of this power, 
tbe Chief-Justice said, in the case referred 
to: ‘It is the power to regulate—that is, to 
prescribe the rule by which commerce is to 
be governed. This power, like all others 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may 
be exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitations other than are 
prescribed in the Conslitution. . . . The 
power of Congress, then, comprehends nay- 
igation within the limits of every state in 
the Union, so far as that navigation may ’ 
be in any manner connected with commerce 
with foreign nations, or among the several 
states, or with the Indian tribes.” 

In respect to commerce “ among the sev- 
eral states,” the Court held the following 
language: 

‘* Comprehensive asthe word ‘among’ is, 

it may very properly be restricted to that 
commerce which concerns more states than 
one. The phrase is not one which would 
probably have been selected to indicate the 
completely interior traffic of a state, because 
it is not an apt phrase for that purpose, and 
the enumeration of the particalar classes of 
commerce to which the power was to be ex- 
tended would not have been made had the 
intention been to extend the power to every 
description. The enumeration presupposes 
something not enumerated; and that some- 
thing, if we regard the language or the sub- 
ject of the sentence, must be the exclu- 
sively internal commerce of a state. The 
genius and character of the, whole Govern- 
ment seem to be that its action is to be ap- 
plied to all the external concerns of the 
nation, and to those internal concerns which 
affect the states generally, but not to those 
which are completely within a particular 
state, which do not affect other states, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere 
for the purpose of executing some of the 
general powers of the Government. The 
completely internal commerce of a state, 
then, may be considered as reserved to the 
state itself.” 
« In the case of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany os. Pennsylvania, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the following doctrine is laid down by the 
Court in respect to the meaning of com- 
merce “ among the several states”’: 

‘The transportation of freights or of the 
subject of commerce is a constitutional 
part of commerceitself. . . : 
the subjects in regard to which a power to 
regulate commerce is asserted are in their 
nature national or admit of one uniform 
system or plan of regulation they are ‘ex- 
clusively within the regulating power of 
Congress. Transportation of passengers or 
merchandise through a state or from one 
state to another is of this nature.” ” 

We cite these decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the purpose 
of showing, by the highest judicial au- 





thority of the land, the meaning of that ||. 


clause of the Constitution which empowers 
Congress to regulate commerce ‘‘ among the 
several states.’ The power extends to’ all 
the subjects of commerce which are “ taken 
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taken up without a state and brought with- 
in it,” including merchandise and passen- 


‘| gers and all the means of their transporta- 


tion. The last Congress exercised this 
power in passing a law for the protection of 
animals against cruelty in their transporta- 
tion ‘‘from one state to another,” whether 
by railroads or ‘‘steam, sailing, or other 
vessels.” The law is, upon its face, a regu- 
lation of inter-state commerce. It says 
nothing about the transportation of animals 
confined to the limits of a single state; but 
the moment the transportation is ‘‘ from one 
state to another” the statute applies to it and 
undertakes to regulate it. 

A very large amount of the internal com- 
merce of this country possesses the inter- 
state character, being carried on by the sea- 
coast, by lakes, by navigable rivers, and by 
railroads; and over all this commerce and 
all its channels and means the jurisdiction of 
Congress is exclusive, complete, and plenary. 
It cannot be set aside’ or in any way inter- 
fered with by state legislation. It, hence, 
follows that Congress has ample power to 
regulate the railroads of this country accord- 
ing to its discretion, so far forth as they 
are engaged in the transportation of freight 
or passengers from one state to another. 
The language of the Constitution, as ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, clearly bestows this power. It is 
quite true that this power in respect to rail- 
roads has not hitherto been exercised, with 
the exception of the act passed by the last 
Congress for the protection of animals; and 
until within a comparatively recent period 
there has been no occasion for the exercise. 
The occasion, however, now exists in 


the form of an urgent necessity. The abuses | 


which have arisen in the railway system 
of the United States, and which largely 
relate to inter-state commerce, call for a 
remedy in the legislative action of the Gen- 
eral Government. The demand of the pzople 
is that Congress should interpose its power 
for their protection. While they approve 
of its legislation for the protection of ani- 
mals against cruelty, they demand legisla- 
tion for the protection of men against ex- 
tortion and injustice. This is one of the 
problems involved in the ‘‘ Transportation 
Question” now. agitating the country, and 
which must be disposed of in some way by 
the present Congress. There can be no 
doubt as to its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce by railway—that is to say, 
to regulate the railways engaged in this 
commerce; and there is as little doubt as to 
the expediency of ‘exercising this power by 
a general railroad law. 
+ + EE 


THE DEMANDS OF THE WORK- 
> > INGMEN. 7 


THE temper evinced by the workingmen 
at their mass-meetings recently held in this 
city and in other cities of the Union, and also 
the theories put forth by them, bode vo 
good to themselves or to anybody else. The 
New York meeting adopted as a creed the 
following propositions : 

1..That.no law. shall be ‘enforced until 
it has been submitted tothe people and 
sanctioned by the people.” 2. That “no 
individual shall be allowed to hold, either 
directly or indirectly, 2 sum of money, or 
property represented by money, greater 
than three hundred thousand dollars, or 
any sum which the people shall themselves 
determine. upon.” 3. That, if “any 
man or men accumulate sums_ greater 
than the legal limit, he or they shall be 
taxed one hundred per cent. on all their 
surplus.” These principles were followed 
by 8 resolution;.in which these peaceable 





“citizens gave the following notice to the 


city authorities: ‘‘We will, in this our 
timie of need, supply ourselves and our fam- 
ilies with proper shelter and the necessaries 
of life, and will send all our bills for the 
same to the city treasury to be liquidated, 
until such time as we shall obtain work and 
pay for all ovr;work” at*the rate of eight 
‘hours fot 'a day’s work. We make the ap- 
pendix as to time for the purpose of com- 
,pleting. the resolution, since this is a part of 
the theory of these men. 

Not to be outdone in adjusting the rela- 
ticas between capital and Jabor by their 
New York confréres, the workingmen of 
Chicago subsequently held a mass-meeting 
for the purpose of effecting a combination 





Up within the state and carried out of it, or 


against capital and compelling the city to 
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give them work or money and provisions. 
Their programme embraces the following 
propositions: 1. That employment shall at 
once be given to all who are able and will- 
ing to work, at the rate of eight hours per 
day, with sufficient wages. 2. That ad- 
vances, either in money or provisions, shall 
be made to all for whom there’ is no work. 
8. That these advances shall be distributed 
by a committee, to be appointed by the 
working classes. 4. That, in case the funds 
of the city are insufficient to make these 
advances, the credit of the city shall be 
pledged for the purpose of raising the funds. 
Such are the demands which the working- 
men of Chicago, in convention assembled, 
and speaking in the name of the people, 
with the intimation that they expect to be 
obeyed, determined to present to the mayor 
and common council of that city. A some: 
what similar course has been pursued in 
Cincinnati. 

Exhibitions of this character, engineered 
by a set of reckless demagogues, many of 
whom are too lazy to work for an honest 
living, and live mainly by plundering the 
very classes of whose poverty and want 
they so bitterly complain, deserve, at least, 
a passing notice. We have no doubt that 
the recent financial disturbances of the 
country have fallen with oppressive weight 
upon those who work for wages. Many of 
them have been thrown out of employment 
and others have had their wages reduced. 
The facts furnish an ample occasion for the 
exercise of charity and for the most strenu- 
ous efforts to give employment to those 
who are suffering for the want of something 
to do. 

Yet, when workingmen or men of any 
class address the body politic, whether it 
be that of the city, the state, or the nation, 
in the language of menace and threaten 
violence unless their demands are promptly 
met, they raise a question to which there 
should be but one answer. This is a coun- 
try in which law rules; and one of the 
fundamental principles of law among civil- 
ized men is the doctrine of private proper- 
ty, acquired under the autbority of law and 
protected by it. In the matter of acquisi- 
tion every man is left to the freest and 
fullest exercise of his own powers; and, if 
under this régime some become rich while 
others are poor, the law does not undertake 
to remedy this inequality. It grows out of 
a difference in the men themselves and is 
likely to exist as long as the world stands. 
The law, however, does undertake to see to 
it that such Communist doctrines as were 
announced at the meelings above referred 
to are not in this country reduced to prac- 
tice. The disorganizing theories of these 
madcaps would be the utter ruin of human 
society. But for the very capital they so 
sharply denounce they would have nothing 
to do. It gives them employment and 
pays them wages. And if they want to be 
capitalists themselves, then they have sim- 
ply to comply with the conditions of the 
result. This is not to be done by froth and 
fury, but by honest Jabor and rigid econo- 
my. So long as they have nothing but 
labor to sell, they ought to thank their 
stars that there are some people who are 
buyers of labor. 


or  — 


PAYMENT OF DUTIES IN LEGAL 
TENDERS. 





Tue Finance Committee of the Senate, in 
reporting adversely to a bill proposing the 
payment of a part of the duties on imports 
in legal tenders, did a sensible thing; and 
the Senate did another sensible thing in dis- 
charging the Committee from any further 
consideration of the bill. There are two 
fatal objections to the bill. 

The first is that such a law would be an 
act of bad faith. The fifth section of the 
Legal Tender Act, passed February 25th, 
1862, pledges the Government ‘“‘that all 


duties on’ imported goods shall be 
paid in coin,” and that “the coin 
so paid shall be set apart as a 


special fund, and shall. be applied as 
follows: 1. To the payment in coin of the 
interest on the bonds. and. notes of the 
United States. 2, To the purchase or pay- 
ment of one per centam of the entire debt 
of the United States, to be made within 
each fiscal year after the first day of July, 
1862, which is to be set apart. as a sinking 
fund, and the interest of which sball in like 


manner be applied to the purchase and pay- 
ment of the public debt, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall from time to time di- 
rect. 8. The residue thereof to be paid to 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

These provisions of law were in the nature 
of a contract, pledging the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to those who might become holders 
of its bonds, The object was to give the 
Government credit with the people, by 
assuring them that a specific method would 
be adopted for paying the interest on its 
bonds in coin, and also creating » sinking 
fund for the ultimate payment of the debt. 
So long as the debt is outstanding Congress 
has no moral right to change these provis- 
ions. It would be a virtual breach of 
faith. 

The other objection is founded on the fact 
that the Government, if it means to pay the 
interest on its debt in coin, cannot afford as 
a matter of prudence to collect import 
duties in anything but coin. Its coin inter- 
est and the sum annually required for the 
sinking fund will, for at least several years 
to come, absorb nearly all the coin it can 
collect ; and if a part of the import duties were 
made payable in legal tenders the Govern- 
ment might and probably would find itself 
reduced to the necessity of purchasing coin 
in order to meet its engagements. Plainly, 
it should take upon itself no hazard, es- 
pecially when in doing so it must be guilty 
of an act of bad faith. It will be time 
enough, if ever, to talk about accepting 
legal tenders in payment of customs duties 
when by the resumption of specie payment 
they become commercially the equivalent 
of gold. 


TEACHING BUSINESS PRUDENCE 
BY LAW. 








Tue Comptroller of the Currency thinks 
that the legal-tender reserve requirement 
imposed by the National Banking Law is a 
good thing, not ‘‘so much for the benefit of 
those: persons who conduct their business 
on sound principles as for that class or 
association of persons which has but little 
experience in the method of transacting a 
legitimate business.” The requirement is 
needed ‘‘to prevent abuses on the part of 
those who would otherwise take risks which 
a prudent and careful man would avoid.” 
The substance of the Comptroller’s idea is 
that banks managed by wise men will keep 
on hand a suitable reserve without any law 
enforcivg it or naming the amount; but that 
banks engineered by unwise men need the 
law to keep them within the methods of a 
“legitimate business.” Hence, the latter 
are to be taught business prudence by 
law. 

There is unquestionably a difference in 
men as to the degree of their business’ pru- 
dence, and this difference reveals itself in 
the management of banks, as well’ as else- 
where. It is, however, a great mistake in 
the Comptroller to assume that it is the 
function of law to turn itself into a school- 
master and undertake to teach men how to 
conduct their business prudently, whether 
the business be banking or anything else 
This is a task which law can never accom: 
plish, since it lies wholly beyond its pro. 
vince. Banking, in the sense of re- 
ceiving deposits payable on demand, 
is a business transpiring between the 
banks and their customers, and the 
Government should leave the business 
to the discretion, be it greater or less, of the 
direct parties in interest. There is no rea- 
son why it should interfere between them, 
any more than between any other parties 
who hold business relations with each other. 
Their relations are simply those of debtor 
and creditor, and all the legal remedies 
they need are simply those that apply to 
such relations. The customers are the best 
judges as, to where they will keep their ac- 
counts, and the banks the best judges as to 
the amount of ready cash necessary te 
meet their demand liabilitics.. The. needful 
amount varies with the character of the lia- 
bilities; and, hence, there should. be no fixed 
and unbending rule on the subject, 

As a matter of fact, this way of teaching 
men prudence proves to be a practical nui- 
sance, productive of more evils than benefits. 
It makes the reserve utterly useless for the 
relief of the business community just at the 
time when relief is. most wanted, The law 
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counts the moment the reserve falls below 
the legal mark, and forbids the banks to ex- 
tend any accommodations ‘to their customers 
until the reserve is made good, This hap- 
pens, ordinarily, to be just the time of all 
others when the use of at least a portion of 
this reserve is most needed to meet the wants 
of the public. However urgent may be the 
need of bank accommodation and whatever 
may be the consequences of not having it, 
not a dollar can be lent, without a violation 
of law, if the reserve is below the fifteen or 
twenty-five per cent. fixed by the statute. 

The reserve of legal tenders held by the 
national banks of this city, which on the 
12th of September, 1873, amounted to $32,- 
278,530, fell to $6,517,250 on the 138th of 
October; and if the banks at this critical 
moment of the panic had not disregarded 
the law and trusted to luck so far as any 
action of the Comptroller enforcing the law 
is concerned, the community would have 
been overwhelmed in a general disaster. 
They disobeyed the law, because it could not 
be obeyed without tbe most ruinous conse- 
quences. The better way is to have no such 
Jaw in the statute-book of the nation. 





THE PUBLIC CREDIT ACT. 





Tue first bill signed by General Grant 
after he became President was entitled 
**An Act to Strengthen the Public Credit.” 
lts.object was to assure the public, upon the 
authority of Congress, ‘‘that the faith of 
the United States is solemnly pledged to the 
payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
obligations of the United States not bearing 
interest, known as United States notes, and 
of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver.” Congress 
in the same bill declared that ‘‘the 
United States also solemnly pledges its faith 
to make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin.” This bill, approved 
by the President on the 18th of March, 1869, 
put an end to the scheme of quasi-repudi- 
ation then advocated by Democrats of the 
Pendletonian and Republicans of the But- 
lerian school, and presented the Government 
as intending honestly and squarely to meet 
jis obligations to its creditors, without pre- 
varication, evasion, or unnecessary delay. 
The Republican party is thoroughly com- 
mitted to this doctrine. 

Senator Sherman, from the Committee on 
Finance, has reported to the Senate a reso- 
lution declaring it to be ‘‘ the duty of Con- 
gress during the present session to adopt 
definite measures to redeem the pledge 
made in regard to the redemption of United 
States notes “at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod,” and instructing the Committee on 
Finance ‘‘to report to the Senate at as 
early a day as practicable such measures as 
will not only redeem this pledge of the 
public faith, but will also furnish a curren- 
cy of uniform value, always redeemable in 
gold or its equivalent and so adjusted as to 
meet the changing wants of trade and 
commerce.” The Finance Committee, as 
the senator announced, desired to ascertain 
definitely what are the views of the Senate 
on this important subject. 

Both houses of Congress owe it to the 
public faith, as well as to the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the 
country, to inaugurate during this ses- 
sion some plan whose direct object is to 
restore our paper currency to the gold 
standard of value. We shall judge of the 
plan and speak of it when we know what it 
is. What we now say is this: Give us a 
plan, an honest and earnest plan—the best 
that human wisdom can devise—for re- 
deeming the pledge made in 1869. We 
have had enough of the drifting system. 
On no other subject are the people thinking 
more intently and no other more vitally 
concerns the public welfare. And if the 
collected wisdom of Cengress, enlightened 
by all the wisdom it can bring ‘to its aid, is 
not equal to the task, then let us know it. 
The country expects something in the way 
of improved financial legislation from the 
present Congress. Honest industry and 
honest trade need a stable system for the 
computation of values, and this is attainable 
only by a return to the specie standard. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
OUR NEW-YEAR SERMON. 


“ Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 








THESE soothing lines of a poet teach only 
an effeminate philosophy to the man who 
on the first day of a new year looks back 
over a year of disastrous wrecks and disap- 
pointed hopes. Can we preach resignation 
to the multitude whose past year has been a 
year of loss or ruin? ShaJjl we tell them 
only to kiss the rod that has smitten them 
severely, and be content wita these hard 
times, which try both their bodies and their 
souls, because ‘* whatever is is right”? 

That would be folly; for sometking bet- 
ter than resignation is needed to clothe the 
man who on this New-Year morning rises 
with the thought that a year ago he was 
worth many thousands of dollars, and to- 
day is worth nothing; that his business was 
then prospering; that his family was then 
living in ease and comfort; that his neigh- 
bors, his friends, his servants, even his 
brethren in the church were then looking 
upon him with admiration, charmed by the 
golden glamour of his wealth; but now he 
would be glad of an opportunity to do only 
a man’s work, glad if he could to-day dis- 
cover some way by which to insure to his 
family the comfort and support in the 
future that he justly owes them! Indeed, 
something far more necessary than resig- 
nation must now be thought of by him 
who a year ago was as rich as Dives, and 
to-day finds himself separated by no impass- 
able gulf from his brother Lazarus ! 

And what is that something? A hint of 
it comes to him this morning in the fact 
that he is now as much & man among men 
as he was a year ago; that he has as human 
an interest in life,as keen a pride in his 
children, as tender a regard for his wife, 
whose “Happy New-Year” greets him so 
tearfully to-day. If he is a true man, he 
will not sink into resignation on account 
of his past misfortunes; nor shall they pre- 
vent him from greeting this new year as a 
year of new endeavor! 

His first duty will be not to strive for an- 
other notoriety in the social or commercial 
circle where he once moved. Whatever 
lofty reputation he there enjoyed during his 
palmy days was due alone to his money, 
which did not add one cubit to his natural 
stature. His first duty now will be to es- 
tablish some permanent provision for the 
support of his wife or children in the fu- 
ture, some means of support that will be be- 
yond the reach of speculation; believing 
what St: Paul, the apostle, proclaimed cen- 
turies ago—that “he who does not provide 
for his own household has denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” The sad ex- 
perience of the past year teaches him not 
only the folly of deferring any longer to 
make this provision, but the folly of, expect- 
jng to make it by any other way than that 
which is opened by our wonderful system of 
Life Insurance, whose warm mantle is now 
protecting many a bereaved family from the 
wintery winds. 

If he begins a new life to-day, with the 
unostentatious purpose of thus providing 
securely for the future welfare of his family, 
how different will become his estimate of 
the objects for which men should live! In 
a few months he will be surprised to find 
how much more valuable and real is the 
wealth of home than it appeared to be be- 
fore. It will attract him more closely than 
ever did the Exchange er the evening club. 
It will give him opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with his wife and children, and 
also with himself, in some other character 
than that of a speculator. When his boy 
comes home with the honors of the school- 
house, or when his little girls kisshim good- 
night, he will be glad that his lost money 
has not separated him from those things 
which are able to confer more happiness 
than money can make. At his fireside his 
friends will sit more comfortably and chat 
more freely because he holds no golden 
purse in his hand; and, although he can no 
longer pour great gifts into the fashionable 
treasuries of the Lord, he will be more ready 
to give something to the poor and needy 
whom ‘he meets on his daily walk. 

On'this New-Year Day we preach that res- 
ignation to last year’s misfortunes is not the 


suitable mood for a man, unless .it.is proper 
to be resigned because he has lost the shadow, 
and is now, by the aid of Life Insurance, 
able to find the substence. 


TAX ON INSURANCE. 


TuE Secretary of the Treasury, in a retro- 
grade march in-relation to taxation, desires 
to place a greater weight upon insurance 
than now rests upon its overburdened 
shoulders. ‘The only cause that he assigns 
for such a course is that the-tax could be 
collected with little or no extra expense to 
the country. If it be a virtue to be pru- 
dent, if such a habit contributes to national 
morality, to national happiness and comfort, 
is it right to oppress a class of corporations 
which are established to promote these ob- 
jects? A tax upon insurance is an impost 
upon the higher gualities of our people, by 
which the improvident, the reckless, and 
the worthless are wholly unaffected. In- 
surance of every kind should be cherished 
by an enlightened government, and not 


made more difficult of attainment by heavy 
taxation. 














Tue Right Rev. Bishop Armitage, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Wisconsin, 
who recently died at St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
this city, was insured for Five Thousand 


Dollars by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


INSURANCE CAPITAL. 
Tue fire and marine insurance capital in 
the United States, pledged to the security 
of policyholders, ranks by states about as 
follows: 
New t eee 9% joint-stock fire companies, 
Pennsylyania, 66 $8. 
eS lld ‘ 
, assets in U. 8. 


Onto. 40 same ps) pea Ris, 
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We may add to this list about $10,000,000 
of accumulated assets of mutual companies 
in the states named and about $20,000,000 of 
the stock and mutual companies not named. 

This will give some idea of the amount of 
money invested in this precarious business. 
If weadd to these amounts the assets of the 
life companies, which aggregate about $350,- 
000,000, we have a grand total of about 510, : 
000, 000 insurance capital in this country. 


INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 








Capital, 


insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. ©. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 461, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY oT 
The prince art, features of this oes are ABSO- 
Lure TSEC eA ORC Cal MAR AGEMENT, 
d LIBERALIT 
All forms of Life ana Bndowment Polite Teruea 


man a? JOHN E. of. DE WITT, President. 
WiLLiaM D D. WHITING, Actuary. 








‘$300,000. 





[January 1, 1874, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘New York, January 2th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


miu meet roegired op on Magne oe eee from lst 
Premiums on Paticses pat marked off Ist Jan- eigen 
WINGS SOUR sh cwdabbccacsdsAbucch aches dcaes 2,070,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 
No Policies have heen jes issued upon Life Risks, 
Risks disconnected with 


Mar 
ee 3 marked off from Ist January, vee 
st December, 1872........06 eoteporleced $5,776,518 B18 70 


Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,380,840 3° id 
an of Premiums and Expenses.. «$1,055,907 8 
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Oni ited States and f New York Stock, 








y, Bank. and ot - 4 ks 
Loans "eecured Stocks and otherwise 
Real eat a and Bonds and Mort: 





otal Amount of Assets. 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, one and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders taereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned p of the y for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the First of April next, 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES LOW. 





JOHN D. JONES. 
OH 





IT. ROBT. B. MINTURY. 

LEWIS CURTIS. ON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES H. a itsy ai FREDRBRICK CHAUNCRY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK. GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
R. WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM H, WEBB. 
ROY. HELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
oa atone RANCIS SKIDDY. 

re LOT, AS. P. BURDETT, 

Luan re DODGE. WILLIAM E, BUNKER, 
DAVID AMUEL L. MITCHILL, 

MES. BRY Gi. JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
DANIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. STUART, 
LEXANDER V. BLAKE 

HENRY K. BOGER' OBAS. D. LEVERICH. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 
Q. A. HAND, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, 











Policies issued, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nom. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


m 61,000. 


Assets - -- - = - $6,300,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C, CHANDLER, Jm 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239° Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = $8,000,000. 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 














WA ROE 566516. Up isiccsecccedign cacdaenee) Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 

TEMES 3 i eeaaetinile eoneaematanee President Gasrantee, ‘and Indemnity Co. 
R. 8. BUSSING.... .....-. ant, 32 Cliffstreet, N. Y. 
SOLON F. GOODRIDGE. . e street, N.Y. 

H ALLEN é, 15 Old Slip, N. ¥. 

SOHN B. KITOHING... Sherman & Co. 
B, HUNTE hant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
AUEXANDER § SS oWeli:: ce ries: © 4 

rere ay, 

BANCROFT... aflin & Oo.. N.Y. 
JESSE K. BELL. ...... Orleans, La. 

CHARLES A, OOB.....c...00. UTES ass cecccichsetas? teetendiiecs Sex aise Merchant. 


AnD OTHERs. 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A {eater sede NEW FEATURES. 
Knickerbocker Life vy is prepared @ policies on approved lives. payable to the 
be eit when he reaches a certain age, whic! ch is never to exceed 8, or to his representatives on his previous 
a ath. yd = important benefits never before peo pe by. 
contains a Dositive 8 an eauitable Mand a defi finite surrender valu@ which may be with- 
aA as one of any policy year; or t may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
year as the average interest of the 


rovided for r~ Lame and to meet possible death 
2m the insu: it a done by the company in 
t e er cent. 
e rates of premium and‘ tables fttached to tne policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Exizur Wricat, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massac' 
fo ‘or Hee Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of ue Agencies. To successful men 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, f ae S36 6th Avenue. 





CASH CAPITAL, - . anita $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, (873, ae Se et) AE ENS. a, A: re 
LIABILITIES, - hit tten Lt anes a el Meee $365,564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
pera oor Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1873 : 




































inline Saadinedinipe staat: hdveomas eebcubhentsmiddad ced car sadnidagsesesecsceepadinateseicsess $231, 21 
Cosh in Bot omen being first lien on real estate worth $4,538,600 .............02 0+ _.. sees 1,344,700 0 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of sec 147.74 
United States Stocks ungenst WON  didcitn sides dticheMbRiooesoccccscnets: *9::>, sonceccnassnedeonaroudoos 1,75 4,07 
Btate Bonds (market value).......++.sseeececenrcesecsecccecccsoes 
men due on Ist July, at cee ees ercccese eeercccerecer ccs gece ser eereses Seeeeceegensseececceccececoece b f 9 
SU Ue UNS OE GUNNS oid bas Side didn c dS tab de cshetiaiccncggnicggs onédobacsccesonindeqneepasenqesaqons 243, 
Blisrecelrable ie asians ie eodgeore ese - vi 
and other miscellaneous items, ......------...++-s+ss-sccecsecsecsesrscoeseees ceccnccsscecssers 2 
Precciensoed ont Polichesimued wh thls offide .5....0.0ssosescccccccteccnevceeeeee B38 
Total... .cccccccccccccces 00000 cccccccesccsccccsssecesoncccttocs ser eeeeeetecceces Basdecvacsedecde ce $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |: 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OVER $2,500,000 


ani, RISKS NOT CONFINED TO Low rates of’ Mortality. 
Prudent, straightforward, and economical m ent. Strictly Mutual. 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1 000,000 00 





ASSETS - 
Similar to the “ Friends Provident,” of 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


Capital - - = 


OF NEW YORK, Surplus = = © = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, '73, $2,284,251 97 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H.LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOOK, jam BPRASER, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS | s 





BENJ: G, ARNOLD, BARNEY. op 
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HENRY ©. BOWEN. OYRUS CURTISS. 
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Vice-President, wit cM OLD. ap HENRY : FLA ING. 
he i. 
RELAN BT URDY, 
J. M. Sruazt, Secretary. eon aa x 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. o BLO 3 COBB wi a it BooTa, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., OW LANE weit,  BRVAey MARTIN, 
- NEW YORK OITY. ARTHUR W. BENSON, cosine ooetonit 
THE ORIGINAL JOINT, STOCK LIFE 1 Ck al 
cathe 


MPANY OF THE UNITED 
WILLIAM WALKER, 
O am fi Vice Peat 
Examine. 


._ BEW. 
Zowanp W. Laungar, M.D.; Medical 
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Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873. - > + 


Premiums and annuities . . ; . 2 
Interest received and accrued . . - - 


$18,689,747 36 


$0,308,900 ~ 
tas 7,515,407 08 
$26,205,154 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,268 392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Ageney Expenses . 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111, ,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, ete. : 255,185 49 

——-——._ 4,630,811 65 

$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand~ - 

Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 33), cost  - : 

ae in Bo, os York City Bank Stocks (market ‘value 

Real Es - 

hase rer ‘itettange (secured by real estate valued at $26,000 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


- $2,242,746 64 
4,140,518 95 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 





these policies amounts to $4,069,991 986,244 08 
Quarterly snd semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 4 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums < on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800, 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - 272,484 75 
| Amounts due from Agents’ - er } sel ade ts & 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1878 cle em es cee) 119158 88 
21,574,842 
ADD 9 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - - - 3 a 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873  - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net remium) $1,000,852 65, aes Peregerng (at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) : - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return FPremiam of 1872, payable during the year 

1878 - +. - 131,486 76 

———— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
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WILLIAM BARTON Aah erg 88 Wall Street. 


WM. A. BOOTH ), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN . Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 83 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ‘ranklin Street. 


HB Spragues 

H. B. CLAFLIN ( Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets, 
J.F. SEYMOUR VAS Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 

aL ed R. OGERT, M.D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 
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President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
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GEORGE WILKES, MLD. 
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iners, 


CHABLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examingn, 
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Che Independent. 


AS OTHERS.SEE US. 


* WE present herewith a page of extracts 
from the numerous editorial notices which 
have recently been given to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. If any other periodical in the 
country—daily, weekly, or monthly—can 
produce such testimonials and so many of 
them, we should be glad tosee them. Wedo 
not wish to conceal the fact that we are 
proud of such an endorsement as is here 
given. 

If we had the space, we could increase the 
number of these notices almost indefinitely. 
We have now in type at least one-third 
more than we can find room for, and they 
are now comingin upon us more numerous- 
ly than ever before in the history of this 
journal. 








“THE INDEPENDENT completes this week the 
twenty-fifth year of its age and puts on a festi- 
val robe to celebrate the occasion. During the 
quarter of a century of its existence it has gone 
through many vicissitudes, shared in some 
memorable triumphs, and had its portion of 
difficulties and sorrows. It has long been one 
of the most prosperoas and. important of 
weekly journals and its character for ability 
and integrity is too well assured to need any 
comment.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 


“The enterprise of THz N. Y. INDEPENDENT 
the cathdvicity of its spirit, the ability of its 
editorial corps, the wide range of its contents, 
together with the icqualed list of its dis- 
tinguished contributors, give it first rank among 
the weekly papers of the land. We know of 
no other paper which brings so much good and 
varied reading into the family. We commend 
it to everybody. Better one such paper in the 
house than a dozen narrow, good-for-nothing 
affairs.’’—Philadelphia Chronicle, 


“Ts one of the most successful as it is one of 
the ablest weekly papers published in the 
world. It has a large corps of the best writers 
in all the sects, and persons of every shade of 
theological opinion can read it without seeing 
their own beliefs misrepresented. It has never 
before occupied so high and so influential a 
position.’’— Boston Transcript. 

‘¢ THE INDEPENDENT, combining the features 
of a religious and secular newspaper, has by 
reason of its unsectarian character, as well as 
by the energy ond industry displayed in its 
management, maiatain a distinct position among 
our weekly journals and circulates among all 
intelligent classes.”,— Home Journal, WV. Y. 

‘*Tt discusses with acumenand a liberal spirit 
the freshest and deepest questions of the hour. 
Its editorials are masterly in their way of treat- 
ing pressing themes—political, denominational, 
religious, social, and_practical—each receiving 
due attention.”—W. ¥. Evening Mail. 

**Isa conspicuous illustration of the appli- 
cation of journalistic principles. A true public 
journal. Best American and English pens con- 
tribute to its columns. Its editors are men of 
fresh thought and good culture, not chosen on 
account of antediluvian conviction within a 
sect.’’—Journal, Chicago, Il. 

“Tt has had a history of which any paper 

“might be proud. Ably as it has been served 
heretofore, it never had a more able corps of 
writers than to-day. As Americans we are 
proud of such a group of men as appear weekly 
in its columns.”—Christian Union, WN. ¥. 

“Tt is a complete embodiment of the spirit 
of the times; is brilliantly edited and presents 
an array of talented and popular contributors 
sufficient to maintain it ifit were not edited at 

i.” — Universalist, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘One of the most remarkable journals. It 
includes a surprising variety of topics. Its 
prosperity has searcely been equaled by any 
other publication in the history of weekly jour- 
nalism.”—J. Y. Times. 

‘Contains as much matter as an ordinary 
magazine—a large part of it from prominent 
writers and on interesting topics.” —Riverside 
Echo, Maine. 

‘Ts the largest religious journal published in 
this country and is conducted with marked 
ability in every department.” —Church Advocate, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

“Ts the best religious paper in New York.” — 
Holly Register, Mich. 

“Is ably edited. The best and most popular 
writers are among its contributors. Only just 
think for amument of the mass of reading mat- 
ter given every week in its columns,’’—State 
Register, South Jackson, Mich. 

‘*We know of no other paper which. brings 
s0 much good and varied reading matter into a 
family.’’—Clyde News, Ohio. 

“Tt looks like a monthly magazine. It em- 
braces the best writers in every department 
and is unsurpassed. All things considered, it 
is the most influential weekly journal in our 
country.” —Herald and Presbyter, Ohio. 

“Tf we could afford but one newspaper of a 
religious character besides our own, we should 
subscribe for THE INDEPENDENT. It furnishes 
information on every subject, discusses religious 
and political questions, it is foremost among 
the radicals in politics, and in all things it is 
unrivaled.’’—Church Advocate, Ohio. 

“Its editorial departments have been fully 
up to the paper’s high standard in the past and 
we shall be disappointed if it isnot more popu- 
lar and profitable than ever before.”— 
field Union, Mass. 

“It is unsurpassed for its ability, frestmess, 
variety, and interest. The leading religious 
paper of the world.” —Adams Tra: , Mass. 

‘“We like Taz INDEPENDENT more and more, 
It is giving more thought and putting itself in 
greater antagonism to the prevalent spirit of 
unbelief.” — Universalist, Boston, Mass. 


“Tts articles upon ~_—. pe gene and the 
topics of the day are by the ablest writers and 





the miscellaneous matter meets the want in 
every household.” —Greenjfleld Gazette, Mass. 


‘*Has no equal. Fearless, bold, progressive, 


radical, sparkling, brilliant, it is a marvelous | 


conglomerate of science, religion, art, educa- 
tion, -agriculture,. insurance,, markets, com- 
merce, poetry, music, history, and politics. No 
paper in the world goes further in a family. . It 
has no soft words for bigots and fanatics. It is 
an ideal weekly journal. Conld the matter in 
one year’s edition be classified and. put. into 
book form, the State of New Jersey would not 
be large enough to hold the agents that would 
want to sell it.”’—Sunday-school Helper, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

““Whether we constder the quantity of the 
reading-matter, the excellence of its contents, 
the high literary and moral tone of its articles, 
the reputation and ability of its contributors, we 
must place THE INDEPENDENT above all other 
family papers. Itstands without a rival. Its 
success is one of the wonders of the age.’”’— 
Commonwealth, Ripon, Wis. 

‘‘Every number is crowded with contribu- 
tions of merit, whose ability is known to all, 
including such statesmen as Vice-President 
Wilson, such divines as Newman Hall, Theo. 
Cuyler, Howard Crosby, President Woolsey, 
and others equally eminent.’’--College Courier, 
Monmouth, 

“In the immense variety and excellence of 
its reading matter it is exceeded by no other 
journal. Its columns contain all the news of 
the day.”’— Galion Democrat, Ohio. 

“Tt is full of valuable knowledge and news 
respecting every country and every thing.”— 
Missionary Visitor, Dayton, Ohio 

“Among religious weeklies THe INDEPEND- 
ENT ranks first. It is the largest and best. 
Among its contributors are men renowned in 
every department of thought.”—Sparta Plain- 
dealer, Ohio. 

“The greatest of all our exchanges. Mr. 
Bowen, the proprietor, may well feel proud of 
the suceess to which ne has brought this mag- 
nificent religious journal.’’— Christian Advocate, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘* First-class newspaper in every respect, 
filled with interesting reading-matter from the 
best writers in the world.”—Middlebury Ga- 
zette, N. Y. 

“The foremost religions paper in America,” 
— Onondaga Gazette, N. Y. 

“*Gives us some of the best thoughts of the 
best writers in the country.”—ealth Journal, 
Dansville, N. Y. / 

“Is without a rival as a religious journal. 
Employs the best talent at home and abroad. 
Was never more ably conducted than now.’’— 
Waterbury Index, Conn. 

“THe INDEPENDENT has no rival. Since 
Henry C. Bowen became its editor, publisher, 
and proprietor it has become a representative 
sheet of the intellect of the Union.” — Warren 
Gazette, R. I. 

** Of all the exchanges that come to our table 
none is more welcome than THE INDEPENDENT.” 
—Liberal Christian, N. Y. 

**Probably the most widely circulated new2- 
paper in the country ; is live, spicy, and free ; 
treats of everything, discusses everything.’’— 
Rockland County Republican, Wisconsin, : 

‘** Altogether it is the greatest religious paper 
in the world—worth fourfold its subscription 
price.””—/owa City Republican, Ia. 

‘*Is a paper of world-wide fame and stands 
at the head of the religious press; ranks amon 
its contributors. a larger number of the ables 
men and women than any other religious week- 
ly in America.’’—Zhe Anamosa Hureka, Iowa. 

“Its commercial columns alone are worth to 
business men more than the cost of the paper.,”’ 
—Monroe Monitor, Mich. 

“Not surpassed for versatility or ability by 
any equal number of writers on any American 

journal.’’— Boonville Advertiser. 

“Stands quite at the head of American jour- 
nalism.”’— Weekly Circular, Holly, Mich. 

‘*& power in the land and has done glorious 
work.’’—Z Paso Journal, Mich. 

“Among our religious weeklies none have 
higher rank or have met with greater success,” 
—LBerlin Journa, Wisconsin, 

‘* Size of a small farm and full to overflowing 
of valuable news.’’—Baptist Weekly, N. Y. 

‘*Contains nearly as much watter and of as 
high a class as @ monthly magazine.”—Daily 
Witness, N. Y. - 

“* Well filled with admirably written articles.” 
—WNew York Herald. 

“Taken altogether, it is the cheapest and best 
family paper published.”—Christian Advocate, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

* Ablest paper in the world.” —Jeligious Her- 
ald, Richmond, Va. 

““Ably conducted and contains a vast amount 
of reading matter.",— Wyandotte Co, Republican, 
Ohio. 

**Probably no paper in the country has at 
command a tithe of the intellectual resources 
which weekly fill the broad channel of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT.’’—Hvening Journal, Chicago, Jil. 

‘Tt is a marvel among newspapers, 
no paper which can compete with 
Wayne Gazette, Ind. 

‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT is acknowledged to have 
no peer in the field it oecupies.”—Marion 
Chronicle, Ind. 

‘* A radical, fearless paper.’’—The Independent 
Monthly, Ind, 

‘‘No other that we know of so largely helps 
the reader to keep abreast of the times.”— 
Niles Republican, Mich. 

‘‘ It is a big paper, a great paper, and a good 
one.” Doniphan Ob. Republican, Kansas. 

‘““We may safely say THE INDEPENDENT is 
the best family paper published. He who 
feads it has very little need of any other paper 
save his own county organ.’’—Zhe Salina 
Herald, Kan. 

‘The best religious periodical in the world. 
One of the most successful mrerepapere pub- 
lished in the Empire City.” — , Cal, 

‘Contains more reading matter than any 
other weekly paper on the continent.’’—Roche-; 
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“To Tas N. Y. InpEPENDENT must be 
conceded without question the place of the 











leading religious newspaper in. America, 
Shetier ing Into nelsraper editorial man- 
agement, soem tly vigorous ‘and'strong, or 
the character or its contributed articles, com- 
ing as they do from. the’ ablest ES i in 
the counter, oF the enterprise and s shown 
by its publisher in conducting its. business in- 
terests. In all departments it is an honor to 
American journalism‘and an influence for good 
which in directness and wide-reaching extent is 
not matched by any other of a kindred character 
in the world.” —Worth Bridgewater Gazette, Mass. 

‘Some papersare periodically readable—that 
is, at stated periods they are brilliant, but the 
intervening numbers are commonplace and un- 
attractive. Others display in each number 
one leading article; but it is almost entirely 
obscured by a host of trashy ones. THE NEW 
York INDEPENDENT is a member of neither of 
these classes, Every number is crowded with 
contributions of merit from writers whose 
ability is known to all.” —College Courier, Mon- 
mouth, Li, 


‘Probably unequaled in variety and cheap- 
ness by any religious paper in the world. The 
publisher takes a pride in having the best talent, 
regardless of expense, as special contributors, 
in addition to its able editorial corps. Its con- 
tents would fill an ordinary octavo volume, 
more varied and interesting than can be usually 
found in one book. It is a great newspaper, 
and we are not surprised at its enormous circu- 
lation.” —Star and Sentinel, Gettysburg, Pa 

‘“‘THE INDEPENDENT is the most valuable 
paper on our exchange list. No other so 
nearly fulfills our idea of a newspaper for 
Americans. Every time we take it up we 
thank God that there is in this country a heart 
and brain to make and sustain such a paper.” — 
Herald of Peace, Chicago, 

“Has proved itself to be a new light in the 
political world.’’--Saybrook News, JU. 

“Ts conducted with great ability. Its con- 
tributors are the most eminent writers in the 
land, both male and female. Its success, finan- 
cially, has been marked,’’—Corning Journal, 


‘It employs an unrivaled corps of contribu- 
tors. All subjects arc handled in a. masterly 
manner. The cheapest and best family paper 
published.”—-The Journal, Mechanicsburg, Penn. 

“Tt stands at the head of religious news- 
papers. Is filled to overflowing with choice 
family reading.’’—Traveler, Arkansas City. 

‘‘Continues to stand at. the very head of re- 
ligious journalism in the world.’’—National In- 
dex, Chicago, Il 

‘*Probably no paper.in the United States has 
had a greater influence in molding public opin- 
jon than THE INDEPENDENT, and none has at 
this time so talented and numerous a corps of 
contributors.”—Cerro Gordo lepublican, 
City, Towa. 

“Of world-wide fame and most earnestly 
sought for by thinking men and women of all 
sects and creeds. No other paper in America 
has such an able list of writers and contribu- 
tors.”-—Anamosa Eureka, lowa. 

‘* Always full of articles from the best writers. 
The wonder to us is how the publisher can fur- 
nish so much at the price.”’—Advertiser, Guelph, 
Canada. 

“The prosperity. of this great weekly was 
never sounder than now orits list of contrib- 
utors fuller or more talented. In fact, it is 
rather a magazine than a paper.’’—Springfield 
Republican, Mass. 

“Tt is as handsome asitisable. Stands fore- 
most in the ranks of religiotis journalism. Its 
editorial ability, immense variety, and perpetual 
freshness entitle it to the success it bas so grand- 
ly won.” —Christian Standard, Ohio, 

“Tt contains as much matter as an ordinary 
magazine, a large part of .it from prominent 
writers on interesting topics.”—W. Y. Tribune. 

‘Its full list of contents is a marvel of varie- 
ty, attractiveness, and general interest.”—J. 
Y. Times. 

“Tts contents .make up .a rare intellectual 
feast, which is a weekly feature of Tar InpDE- 
PENDENT. ’’—Salisbury Independent, Penn. 

‘* Has an amountand variety of reading matter 
foundinno other paper.’’—Ripon Free Press, 


ason 


is. 
“ Will give you more sound reading and gen- 
éral information than any povsr published in 
the United States.’—Linn Co. Pilot, Jowa. 
“Its ability and interest are. marked, as 
ever.”’—Commonwealth, Boston Mass. 


“Has been growing for a quarter of a 
century. Has a multitude of good things, 
systematically arranged.”—Traviscript, Boston 

“Ts one of the ablest edited and best con- 
ducted papers in this couutry.”— Weekly Ze- 
view, St. Louis, Mo. ’ 

‘* Decidedly one of the best papers published 
in the whole country. Its contributors: are 
the foremost men of the nation. We heartily 
commend it to the attention of our readers.” — 
Wright Co. Times, Monticello, Minn, 

“There are some things that improve with 
age. THE INDEPENDENT is of this class. It 
grows better as it grows old.”’—Colorado 
Monthly. 

‘‘THE INDEPENDENT is a great success. It 
has alist of distinguished writers such as no 
other weekly can boast.’’—Advertiser, London, 
Canada. 

‘‘In the immense variety and excellence of 
its reading matter it is exceeded by no other 
journal, It is a good paper for anybody.’’— 
Lancaster Gazette, Ohio. 

“Tts list of contributors includes all the 
ablest writers in America.” — Republican, Claren- 
don, Ohio. 

“Contains all the news of the day and every 
one can find much interesting and instructive 
matter in its columns.’’—Democrat, Galion, Ohio. 

“The entire paper is filled with interesting 
matter. Best writers in the world publish in it 
their ablest productions. Is a first-class news- 

aper in every respect.”—Middleburg Gazette, 


No journal in the world equals it in capacity 
or sapiens it in ability.’’—Zion’s Herald, Bos- 
ton 


“ Among the metropolitan jourpals it un- 
doubtedly occupies the first place. Its weekly 
visits have become a real luxury to us, which 
we would be very unwilling to forego,” —Salis- 
bury Independent 
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“Have read it { pp nearly twenty years. Its 
esenee is like an old friend that we can trust. 


e have seen it under the management of dif- 
ferent persons’ names that are known all over 
the country; but can say truthfully that it 
never before achieved, in our opinion, the ex- 
cellence fin every particular it bas under the 
editorial control of Henry C. Bowen.””—Lathrop 
Monitor, Mo 


“Ts the ablest, boldest, and most compre- 
hensive newspaper published, Has more edi- 
tors and contributors, Is the paper for farmers, 
bankers, merchants, and business men; has 
weekly reports of the money market, dry goods 
market, cattle market, flour and grain market. 
It is an unsectarian religious and family news- 
paper.” —Post, Woodstock, Vt. 

‘* We know of no other paper which brings 
so much good and varied reading in the family. 
Its enterprise, ability, and range of contents 
give it the first rank among the weekly papers 
of the land.”—Clyde News, Ohio, 


“A weekly book is a better name for the im- 
mense amount of varied reading, ranging over 
the fields of religion, politics, social and polit- 
ical economy, poetry, romance, and literature 
which in some mysterious way Mr. Bowen man- 
ages to send every seven days broadcast over 
4 country.’’—Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, 

is. 


** Its subscribers are among the cultivated and 
refined as well as the independent thinkers, 
Free from.all trammels of party and creeds, 
Deals with all questions according to their in- 
fluence for right or wrong.’’—Lama Mo, Repub- 
lican, Iowa. 

‘““The more we read it the more we admire 
its enterprise. The more we see it the better we 
like its appearance.” —Review, Moline, Jil. 


‘*One of the most prosperous papers and one 
of the most attractive, in an intellectual, moral, 
and business point of view, which the world 
affords. Itis almost indispensable.”—G@azette, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

““Tts excellence keeps pace with its size, and 
success with both. Able, energetic, strong, 
and good family religious weekly.” —Palladium, 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 

“Ts the one of all the religious newspapers 
in America that deserves to find a place in the 
family of every farmer.’’—Lancaster Farmer, Pa. 

‘The most outspoken yet thoroughly unsec- 
tarian religious paper. It publishes some of 
the best and boldest articles which appear in 
any paper, religious or secular.”—Orleans Re- 


publican, Orleans, N. Y. 


‘The king of the religious weeklies. More 
brains than otaer periodicals of the kind.”’— 
Ilion Citizen, N. Y. 

**One of the very best papers. More reading 
matter and better than any otber sheet in the 
couutry.”’—Lyons Republican, NV. Y. 

‘*Every issue contains choice literature, con- 
tributed by the most noted personages and 
celebrated authors of the day.”—The Fra, J. 
¥. City. 

“Its career for the last ten years has been 
successful beyond all precedent in newspaper 
history.’’—Kinderhook Advertiser. 

“All things considered, it is the best paper in 
the country.”’—Fulton Patriot. “ 

“Thesame able and accomplished pens fill 
its pages as editors and contributors that have 
served it so satisfactorily hitherto.’’— Christian 

er. 

‘*Fearless and independent. Valuable on ac- 
count of its literary ability. Influence bound- 
less." —Griswold Collegian, lowa. 

‘Sparkling with the brilliant thought of the 
best writers of the country.’-—Warren Co, 
Feader, Towa. 

_ ‘No paper inthe United States has greater 

influence in molding gerd opinion, none has 
at this time so talented and numerousa corps of 
contributors.” —Republican, Mason City, Towa. 

‘Its contributors are men of brains and cul- 
ture.’ —Austin Register, Minn. 

“The largest and best newspaper published 
in the United States. Hope its future may 
bring it to the homes of millions.’”-—Swmner 
Co. Herald, Kansas, 

‘The ablest representative of the religious 
press in America.’’—Znglish Independent. 

“Tt is superlatively a FAMILY NEWSPAPER.’’—= 
Fredonia Journal, Kansas. 

‘* Almost as unapproachable in excellence as 
itisin dimension. ‘Is full and able in all its 
departments.’ —Lancaster Gazette, Ohio. 

““No better family paper published.”’—Xenia 
Gazette, Ohio. 

“Tt is one of the leading religious journals 
of the country and its circulation and influ- 


ence are almost unlimited.”’—Henry Republican, ° 
Ti. 


“Too well known and liked to be praised 
by our pen. Subscribe for it, and we think 
you will like your investment.” —Kearney Times, 
Kearney Junction, Neb. 

‘The first talent in the land illustrates its 
peges. No thinking family can afford to be 
without it.”—Derby Transcript. 

**No other six of the Evangelical papers be- 
gin to exert so much influence on the religious 
thought of the orthodox world as Tue InpDE- 
PENDENT.” — Universalist, Boston, Mass, 

“Tt is laden with the latest news from all 
climes. It should find its way to every fireside. 
Its immense circulation proclaims it the people’s 
favorite.” —National Beacon, indianapolis, Ind. 


“Tt is but moderate praise to say that it stands 
at the head of religious journals.’’—TZélegram, 
Richmond, Ind. 

“Tt comes about as near perfection in its 
field of journalism as any periodical now pub- 
lished.” —Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“Tt stands alone a model of successful jour- 
nalism.”— Times, owoc, Wis, 

“Tt is, in our opinion, the best family paper 
published in the Union, which is equivalent to 
saying the best in the world.’’—Mankato Record, 

is. 


‘‘No paper has so rich a list of contributors. 

It is one of the ablest and by far ar most ee 

erous of religious weeklies.”—-Libergl Chris- 
tan, NV. ¥. 


‘One of the greatest weekly papers pubs 
lished in the country. A religious paper in the 
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best sense. Employs the ablest and best writ- 
ers in the country.” —Osceola Sentinel, Iowa. 


“There is no use in saying anything about 
its merits; it speaks for itself. Its weekly 
feast of good things is equaled by none.”— 
Evening News, Minneapolis, Minn, 


“Tt isa powerin society which no One can 
estimate. Its viger is now greater than ever. 
Space would fail us to name its writers and con- 
tributors.’”’—Herald and Presbyter, Ohio. 

“Many a family consider they cannot keep 
house and train up afamily withoutit. More 
copics taken at our post-office than of any other 
periodical, Its subscribers are our first citi- 
zens,”—Berlin Journal, Wis. 

“*Tt continues to hold the front renk in the 
field of religious journalism. /ts immense cir- 
culation bespeaks its popularity.”—Jndian 
American, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“¢THE INDEPENDENT is as full of live matter 
as ever.”’—Detroit Post, Mich. 


‘Tg a ‘stunner’ among newspapers. Itis a 
volume in itself weekly.’’—Commercial <Adver- 
tiser, WV. Y. 

“It is the best paper now published.’’—Scho- 
karte Union, NV. ¥. 

“Beyond all question, it stands at the head of 
the religious press of the United States and 
probably of the world.’’—Lutheran, York, Fa. 

“It is now virtually a weekly magazine.” — 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Ts one of the most substantial publications 
jn this or any other country.’’—Zagle, Vinton, 
Towa. 

“Probably no weekly newspaper in the 
country contains a larger amount of excellent 
reading for a family.”°—ZHapress, Lancaster, 

“Tt needs no commendation from us,”"—Til- 
den Enterprise, West Lebanon, N. H. 

‘Filled to the last inch with a splendid varie- 
ty of matter.”,-—Putnam Patriot, Conn. 

‘“*Ts the largest and ablest religious newspa- 

« per in the world.”—Wiles Republican, Mich, 

‘“‘One of the largest and most ably edited 
papers in the country.”—Ottwmwa Courier, 
Towa, 

“Tt is a great popular religious weekly. 
Everybody is either familiar with it or aware of 
its existence by reputation.”—Brownsville Clip- 
per, Pa. 

‘“* By far the best paper for the genera] reader 
published in the United States.”’— Republican, 
Marshalitown, Ia. 

“The last number freshly proclaims it the 
Prussia of religious journalists.”—Zondon Ad- 
vertiser. 

‘No religious paper in this country has ever 
acquired the celebrity of THE INDEPENDENT 
and no paper or periodical of any kind excels 
it.’"—Repository, Chambersburg, Pa. 

“The largest religious weekly etehet in 
the world. The first writers in America and 
Europe are its contributors.” —Mezxico Independ- 
ent, V. Y. 


“Ioa fearless expounder of all the isms of 
the day. Filled with matter of almost univers- 
al interest.’’—So. Atlantic, Baltimore, Md. 

“Probably no other weekly religious journal 
in the world contains so large a quantity of 
able original matter.’’—Christian Guardian, 
Canada. 

“Tf ig would only make out of its weekly 
matter six dailies, to be sold on the street ata 
cent, it would do immense good to New York 
and make a fortune for its proprietor.’’—on- 
trcal Witness, Canada. 

‘‘Has immense power and opportunities for 
doing good, given to few newspapers in the 
world.’’—Methodist Advocate, Mo. 


“Tum N. Y. INDEPENDENT is the ablest, 
boldest, and most comprehensive religious 
newspaper published. Its corps of editors and 
contributors is much larger than that of any 
similar newspaper.’’—/ee Press, Bennington, Vt. 

‘‘There is no other weekly religious paper 
that gives so much valuable and interesting 
reading as THE INDEPENDENT.”’— Vermont 
Farmer. 

“For articles of real literary merit it has a 
position above all other weekly papers.”— 
Monmouth College Courant, IM. 


“Contains a wonderful fullness and variety 
of interesting reading.’’—Sunday-school Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tt was never before so ably edited as now. 
Is thoroughly strong, varied, vivacious, com- 
prehensive, kindling, and evangelical. We give 
it our all-hail and God-speed.””—Morning Star, 


N. 


‘We cannot see how THE INDEPENDENT can 
give so much for the price or how any intelli- 
gent family can do without it. It is a library in 
itself, having for its contributors the most tal- 
ented writers in the country. To be well in- 
formed on all subjeets, one should subscribe 
for it.”’—Zlizabethtown Chronicle, N. Y. 


“Tt is a great and costly paper and its suc- 
cess is great. It is among the most widely 
circulated journals in the world.”— Binghamton 

ublican, 

* Abler, more liberal, and more attractive than 
ever before. Exhibits a noble temper of a cath- 
olicity and tolerance which shines like a jewel. 
Is a popular magazine, without a parallel in the 
history of popular publications.” — Chicago Jour- 
nal, Il’, 

“Scarcely a newspaper is to be compared 
with it. It isa first-class journal; hasa keen 
look out on all that is taking place in the world.” 
—Lxeier News Letter, WV. 

"An able and trustworthy weekly.’’—Fall 
Mall Gazette, England, 

* Contains a large variety of sg satay mat- 
be perfectly readable.” —Jndian Mirror, Hindus- 
an. 


**Contains sound, sensible, high-toned, well- 
written articles. Is not bound or tied in the 
arms of any sect. Its pages are open to truth, 
from whatever source it may come.” — Weedsport 
Sentinel, N. Y. 

The at unsectarian religious weekly. 
One of the ablest papers in the ee 1 Rock: 
‘ord tte, IU. 

“Each number contains matter enough to fill 
€n- ordinary octavo volume.’’—<Star and Sentinel, 





"PREMIUMS. 
A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


THE age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the Best, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

Tue INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various depaytments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent: writers. 

We are determined that no subdserider to 
any other journal shall receive as much in veal 
value for the money paid as @ Subscriber to 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores arc 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it 7s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves, He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“<“Wemories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper.. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux. dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 











| innocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 


household picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

(23> It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil paiating, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by express at the risk 
and expense of the subscri On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely sead 
it by mail on stretchers, 

e also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


*Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. The Kittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sorm of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS ” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two gnly are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
tn every case and to all. parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, now given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. : 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

RVING. BANCROFT 


I . , 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. OTL ’ 
LONGKELLOW. REECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON. 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH.  R. H. DANA. 
HELL. MARGARET FULLER 
TLLIS, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES CHANNING. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. ' 
W. KENDALL KER 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
KERMAN STODDARD. 
i AW THORNE MRS. AMELIA WELBY, 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P, PENDLETON COOKE 8. 


OK. 


HOFFMAN. fain 
Remember / One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also THe INDE‘ 


PENDENT for one year. eine hh 

















Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward avy person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $8.00—wwith a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings ot President 
GRant and Vice-President Wrinon. 





SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graying, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name cf 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


“Providence” Wringer. 


We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘“Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 





Carpenter’s Book. 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $8—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—yviz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newrpapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 
Independent and 





“ “ 00 
ts . 3 50 
* 66 St. Nicholas... :....200 5 50 
« “ Harper's Weekly....... 6 00 
bir . jn 6 00 


Address 
HENRY CU. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Ghe Hndepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration systei is virtually an abso- 
lute protection ~ yy losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are Obliged to register letters whenever re 
quested to do so. 











BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
“ 1.7 “ 26 “ oe 


“ 1: “« FT: “ “ 
* 39 * 52 ss after 3 mos. 
A * after 6 mos. 
an delivered in New York, 20 ce ts per year ad- 
0. 


Soee copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first ment in advance. 

SUBSC.XIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

ECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when @ postage stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sent i Aare . 

essrs, SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet streer, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


d ments, 
— HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 





1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or wnetner ne has supscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay al es, Or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts haye decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
yemowins and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


e 
4 eee month)... .85¢, 





0c. 
13 “ (threemonths).66c./13 “ (three mon’ .80c, 
6 “ “ 600. | 26 “ six “ 150. 
52 ‘* (twelve “ .50c.,02 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SIDI odds 5 5 dn Since He beth I beds ovoveccdacced $1, 
4times fone month)..... Bes ry. 
13 times (three months). - 
‘ x “ " : 
& “ (twelve le 


221800: 
OTICES...... ONE DOLLAR PER AGSTE 


FINA cLALNorices, Two DOLLA SPER A: Linz, 
N 0 DOLLARS P GATE 
aM ARRIAGES AND DEATHA, not exceeding fowrlines 
not ex 
$i; over that, Twenty-fivecentsa ling, et net 
Paymerts for advertising must be made in advance. 
HENRY CC. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York, 


PUBLISHER'S Ni 
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Farm and Garena, 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR INDOOR CUL- 
TURE. 


BY 8. O. J. 











ERIOA, 


Tux Ericas, or Heaths, compose a numerous 
family, many of which resemble miniature 
trees, and are exceedingly beautiful on account 
of their elegant foliage and variegated flowers. 
The White Heaths, however, are usually the 
most lovely. Half a dozen of the winter- 
blooming varieties will set off any ccilection of 
plants. They do not like the heated atmos- 
phere of close rooms, and the soil must be of a 
fibrous nature, chiefly of peat, lightened witha 
little sand, which must not be allowed to dry 
up nor yet to become soddened with water. 
They do not require so much water as soft- 
wooded plants. like Geraniums, Heliotropes, 
ete. 

Heaths do not strike root readily, neither do 
the seeds germinate easily ; so it is best to pur. 
chase the plants ready to bloom, The Heath 
is considered one of the finest plants grown in 
greenhouses, and is very lovely either in bou- 
quets orvases. The winter-flowering varieties 
should be repotted when the flowers are past» 
and the old shoots pinched in to keep the plant 
in a bushy, compact shape. Early in June they 
can be put out of doors in the full sun; but it 
is best to sink the pots in tan or ashes. 

The best kinds for house culture are Wil- 
moreana, gracilis vernalis, hybrida convoluta, alba, 
Caffra, colorans, hyemalis, There are many 
hundred species of Heath, of such variety of 
color and shape that no pen could describe 
them. Some bear minute, wax-like flowers, 
while others are formed like pendant pearls. 
Some are adorned with bright coral beads, 
others resemble a golden trumpet or porcelain 
bells ; globes of alabaster hang on the slender 
foliage of others, and there are those that re- 
mind us of Lilliputian trees, bedecked with 
various shades and hues of flowers. But their 
tints are not less varied than their forms, while 
the foliage is equally beautiful in its apparent 
imitation of all the mountainous trees, from the 
silvery firto the boasted cedar of the. moun- 
tains. In the language of flowers the Heath is 
made emblematic of solitude. 

THE TRI-COLORED GERANIUMS. 

Among the newest varieties sent out during 
the pastseason by the London florists are Prince 
of Wales, Coronet, Sunray, Sunbeam, Mabel 
Morris, Princess Beatrice, Pre-eminent, 
Phebus, Italian Beauty, Mrs. John Clutton. 
No descriptions were given of their foliage. It 
is represented, however, as rich and rare. 

NEW ZONALE GERANIUMS. 

The following comprise some of the latest 
importations. 

Duchess of Abercorn—soft, rosy salmon; very 
large flower and truss, dark zonale foliage. 

Beauty of Brentwood—deepest shade of rose 
color; new shade, fine flower. 

Challenger — fine large flowers, 
palmon, large truss; very attractive. 

Charmer—rosy pink, fine white eye; very 
good. 

Illuminator—rich, intense scarlet, large white 
eye; first-class. 

Marquis of Lorne—crimson scarlet, large 
white center. 

Victoria—pure salmon color, white eye, very 
large truss, and good shaped flowers; extra. 

Prima Donna—scarlet flowers, deeply shaded 
with rose color, good habit; extra sized truss. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS. 

Terre Promise—flowers a bright satiny red, 
very double, trusses enormous, dwarf habit, 
very free flowering. 

Conseiller Ragon—orange red, very rich 
color, trusses globular and enormous; very 
effective. 

Victor Lemoine—the brightest scarlet hue, 
flowers of immense size, trusses enormous, 
habit dwarf and bushy. 

Mary Elizabeth—perfectly shaped flowers of 
very delicate pink, with blush center. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, OR ICE-PLANT. 


The leaves of these singular plants are covered 
with transparent vesicles full of water, which 
in the shade seem to be gemmed with dewdrops 
but when exposed to the sun appear scattered 
over with frozen crystals, which brilliantly re- 
flect the rays of the sun. Andon this account 
they are called Ice-plants. They are very curi- 
ous, quite hardy, and requirerich mold. Some 
ot the species bear very beautiful flowers of a 
rich rosy pink or crimson. 

HYDRANGEAS, 

The name of this plant is of Greek deriva- 
tion and signifies water-vessel. It is of marshy 
growth and will drink up a vast amount of 
water. It isa native of China and Japan, but 
is also found in Florida and some varieties 
atow in the Carolinas. It grows best 


mottled 
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when partly shaded and is a fine orna- 
ment for a balcony garden or a_ piazza. 
It is propagated by cuttings or layers and 
needs @ peaty loam to grow in; is also partial! 
to leaf manure. Its natural color is pink ; bu 
the flowers are changed to blue by watering it 
with water in which iron filings are steeped. 
It is said a weak solution of alum water—a téa- 
spoonful to a pint of water—will produce the 
same effect, or mixing one tablespoonful of 
powdered alum with the soil of a large pot. 
When it ceases to flower, cut away the top of 
the stem for three or-four inches, water while 
the leaves keep green plentifully; but when 
they turn yellow give less, and if they fall 
place in the cellar. In spring the buds will 
push out, and you must give all the sun you 
can and an abundance of water. Two new 
varieties have lately been introduced: Hy- 
drangea Imperatrice Hugénie, a distinct variety. 
The outer petals are white, the center ones 
rose color, changing toa light blue. Hydran- 
gea Otaksa is very ornamental and a de- 
cided acquisition. It grows three to four 
feet high. Its foliage is gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent and covered with immense clusters of 
rose-colored flowers, which turn to a blue shade 
when grown out of doors. Its flowers remain 
fresh for a great. while and no more beautiful 
plant is now cultivated for either house or 
garden. If grown in pots,a pan of water 
should be placed under the pot while the plant 
is in flower. 


GYMNOSTACHYUM GIGANTEUM. 


Among the dwarf ornamental foliaged plants 
there are few that are more attractive than the 
Gymnostachyums. The variety now mentioned 
is very beautiful. The stems and branches are 
of a reddish tinge and the leaf-stalks a deep 
crimson. The upper part of the leaves are 
smooth and richly veined with reticulations, 
which vary from red to deep pink, then change 
into a rich scarlet on a deep-green ground- 
work. It is a native of South America and re- 
quires a warm, moist location, shaded from 
the mid-day sun. These plants are much used 
for dinner-table decorations and are often 
grown in stands suitable for placing upon the 
table. They require a peaty soil, and are well 
adapted to hanging-baskets, lined with moss 
and filled with fibrous peat, leaf-mold, and a 
little sand. . 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, 


This is an ever-blooming winter plant, that is 
a decided acquisition to every window. Its 
habit is neat and compact, attaining a hight of 
fifteen inches, forming a very pretty bush, cov- 
ered with the greatest profusion of flowers 
from December to May. The blossoms are of 
a tubular shape, an inch in length, of a lemon- 
color shading to orange at the base. It likes a 
rich, light soil and plenty of sunlight while in 
bloom. 


‘\ 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SULPHURIO ACID AND WEEDS. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture (English) writes: “Take an old blacking 
bottle, with a wire round it to carry it by and 
a stick to dip with. The stick should not be 
pointed, but should be notched round for an 
inch or two at the end, the better to hold the 
liquid. Just one drop quite in the heart of the 
plantain is sufficient to cause death, and the 
notched stick will contain at one dip enough to 
destroy three or four plants. If the acid is 
good, the work of death can be both seen and 
heard, for the vitriol hisses and it burns up the 
plantain in a moment. A row of plantains a 
foot wide sprang up on alawn here where an 
iron fence formerly ran. The owner, seeing at 
a place he visited the good effect of vitriol, 
put the hint in practice. The plantains were 
killed in an hour, and have never appeared 
again. It is three years ago, and it is im- 
possible to recognize the line of the fence. It 
completely burns the roots out. I have tried 
it on large dandelions with the same result. 
One of the young gentlemen here amused bim- 
self by hunting out the longest thistles he 
could find to experiment-on. The vitriol com- 
pletely killed them by eatipg the roots out. 
One drop will do. Care is required that it does 
not touch the skin, boots, or clothes. It is 
not safe in the hands of children; but a man or 
woman with ten minutes’ practice can kill 
plantains mach more quickly than any lad can 
eat gooseberries.”’ 

GRAND OLD TREES, 

The Horticulturist has been looking up the age 
of some of the historic trees. It is as follows: 

‘In 1810, a noted tree, the Golynos oak, was 
felled near Newport, Monmouthshire. It was 
281¢ feet in circumference. Its bark sold for 
£200, its timber for £670. The rings (400) en- 
circling its trunk indicated that it had been 
growing 400 years, The far-famed red oak of 
Mount Etna was precisely the same age. Four 
hundred years appears @ venerable age even for 
etree. Still there are many the longevity of 
which was greatly in excess of it, among the 








most celebrated of which were the’ following: 
Fig tree of Damascus, 648 years; the Persian 
Olive tree, 700; Olive tree in Palestine, 719; 
Olive in Asia Minor, 850; the Louisiana Oak 
(still living), 1,000; Yew trees of Fountain Ab- 
bey, 1,200; Yew trees of Crowhurst, Berkshire, 
1,400; Sycamore of Heliopolis, 1,805 ; Cedar of 
Mount Lebanon, 2,112; Yew tree of Fotherin- 
gay, Scotland, 2,500; Yew tree of Braburm 
Kent, 3,000; Sycamore of the Bosphorus, 4,020; 
the Cypress of Taxodine, in Mexico, is said to 
be more than 5,000 years old. Its circumfer- 
ence was 117 feet 10 inches,” 


EXTENT OF THE CANNING BUSINESS. 


The Journal of Applied Chemistry says that 
the number of cans of peaches packed last year 
approximated about 12,000,000, tomatoes 18,- 
000,000, and corn from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. 
The headquarters of peach-canning are in Mary- 
land and Delaware, more than half of the 
peach-packing firms hailing from Baltimore 
alone. Large quantities of oysters are also put 
up along the Chesapeake. Tomatoes come 
chiefly from New Jersey, although many are 
packed in Baltimore, New York, and the East- 
ern States. The best corn comes from Maine, 
where also are situated the largest lobster estab- 
lishments. One festablishment at Nassau, Ba- 
hama Islands, has about $200,000 invested and 
employs 600 hands in canning pineapples. This 
season they purchased 1,000,000 pineapples and 
packed 1,010,000 cans. The pineapples cost them 
from eighteen to forty cents per dozen in gold 
and the canned fruit is sold for about $4.50. 


PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


It is said that in the salt mines of Hungary 
and Poland the galleries are supported by 
wooden pillars, which last unimpaired for 
ages, in consequence of their having been im- 
pregnated with the salt. Pillars of brick and 
stone used for the same purpose crumble away 
ina short time by the decay of their mortar. 
It is also found that wooden piles driven into 
the mud of salt-marshes last for an unlimited 
time, and the practice of using timber in docks 
by immersing it for some time in sea-water 
after it has been seasoned is generally admit- 
ted to make the timber more durable. External 
causes of decay, such as dampness, msy be 
made inoperative by the painting of the wood; 
but dry rot takes place irrespective of the 
presence of paint and seems to be due more to 
heat than to dampness. Possibly salt might be 
so used as to preserve wood from dry rot, 
while paint would protect it from atmos- 
pheric causes of decay. 


A LAUGH AT “FAIR COMMITTEES.” 
‘¢Mrs. Sam Jones,’’ a comic Western writer, 
has little faith in the judgment of the average 
fair committee. She says: 


‘‘We all had a good laugh to see 
how funny the awards came out, Sam 
had the first premium on oats and rye; 
and he said he was really beaten, though his 
was winnowed the cleanest, but far the poorest 
berry. But then he claimed that his spring 
wheat and potatoes were much the best. Well, 
the thing is pretty well balanced. Mary has 
the premium on brown bread, if it was Gra- 
ham; and, if Sarah Ann lost on the beets, she 
had the blue ribbon on the onions, to which 
she was not entitled; and so of the cake, and 
the jellies, and the canned fruit. ‘I don’t think,’ 
continued Sam, ‘that the thing would have 
come out better if the managers had appointed 
aspecial committee to have thrown the dice 
for the premiums.’ ” 


FREEZING OF SAP IN WINTER. 


Aremarkable paper has recently been con- . 


tributed toa German magazine by Prof. Mohr, 
sbowing not only that the sap does not freeze 
in trees and plants which live through hard 
winters, but also the reason why it does not 
freeze. He says that, though it is true water, 
as we generally see and understand it, freezes 
at thirty-two degrees, it does not do so when 
its particles are finely divided. ‘Tropical plants 
have large cells,and these are the ones in 
which the sap freezes; but in plants with very 
small cells,in which the liquid particles are 
finely divided there is no freezing of the liquids 
until after the structure has received injury of 
some sort. This is true, he says, of insects 
and insect pups. They never freeze; but cut 
one apart and soon after the humors solidify, 
and on thawing life flies. e 
YIELD OF WOOL. 

A California paper says: ‘‘In a conversation 
with W. H. Williams, whose ranch is eleven 
miles southwest of Colusa, we learned that he 
sheared from four Spanish Merino Michigan 
bucks 102 pounds of wool. From four year- 
lings he sh d 19 pounds each; one 20 and 
one 22 pounds ; the other was a two-year-old, 
shearing 22 pounds. A three-year-old buck, 
from the Hoyt stock, sheared 1614 pounds, 
seven months’ spring clip, and 16 pounds this 
fall, five months’ clip, making 3244 pounds for 
the year’s growth. Williams hag others of his 
own raising which sheared 12. pounds, five 
months’ clip. His band of 3,800 average four 
pounds to thesheep. Like others of our enter- 
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prising wool-growers, he is constantly improy- 
ing the quantity and quality of his wool, and 
thinks his flock can be made to yield in a few 
years, with proper attention, nine pounds as an 
average clip. 
EARLY-CUT GRASS BEST. 

The German papers publish the details of q 
series of experiments carried on at the ugricul- 
tural schools of Fatherland for the purpose 
of testing the nutritive properties of grass and 
hay at various stages. The experiments were 
initiated by the excessive demand for forage in 
Germany, but are not the less valuable on that 
account. By an elaborate series of analyses 
it is shown why young grass is more nutritious 
than mature grass. The physiological exper. 
iments show that it is more easily digestible. 
Thus grass 244 inches high contains nearly 50 
per cent. more of albumenoids than grass 
which is 6 inches high, and about 10 per cent, 
more of ‘‘crude fat’’ (5.24 per cent., against 
4,82). The mature grass contains more woody 
fiber and less flesh-forming matter than the 
young grass ; and, besides this, it is found that 
the nutritious albumenoids exist in a less solu- 
ble form in hay than in young grass. Hence 
the difference of nutritive value and digesti- 
bility. Autumnal hay was found to be more 
nutritious and digestive than summer hay. 











HOW THEY LIVE IN KANSAS. 


A discontented farmer writes home to his 
New Jersey friends as follows: 


“We of Western Kansas know the signifi- 
cance of hard times. The season of this year 
opened auspiciously. The corn grew up tall 
and green and the wheat covered the ground” 
with strong stems and large heads, but the dry 
latter season shortened the crops a great deal. 
Last year corn was worth twenty cents per 
bushel and no sales. This year it is worth 
thirty cents per bushel and none to sell. 
Wheat was lively at $1 to $1.10 before the 
panic, and now it goes slow at 95 cents. Our 
stock market is not to be depended upon to 
enrich the country. At present the stock is 
Texav. When sold, the beef goes East; and the 
money goes to Greaserland, for more long horns. 
We emphatically deal with foreign countries, 
and so little money stays or comes home to us 
that a genuine ten-dollar note would at once 
gather a crowd of delighted spectators.” 


PAY AS YOU GO. 


The Southern papers are descavting on the 
ruin sure to follow getting in doht tO carry on 
farming operations. One farmer who stopped 
giving and asking credit a few years ago re- 
cords it as his experience that he can now buy 
more than he ever bought before and sell more. 
The case is mentioned of the French, who 
never go in debt, and who, having been saving 
money since the days of the first Napoleon, 
have become the richest nation in the world, 
which seems proved by the fact that the Ger- 
man indemnity of a thousand millions of dol- 
lars, which they were obliged to pay, has been 
all discharged in two years, while we here have 
been struggling for eight years with twice as 
much. Perhaps the wealth of the French 
farmers arise as much from the small farm 
system and the high cultivation they give the 
soil. 

GOOD CROPS. 
A Kansas farmer, Chase County, raised this 
year the following small grains : 
12 acres of Rye, 267 bushels. 
1 “ “ Oats, 670 bushels. 
61 “ “ Fall Wheat, 2,081 bushels. 

Another farmer, in Wilson County, raiséd 
110 bushels of wheat on 2 acres of bottom 
land. Ata recent meeting of the Michigan ag- 
riculturists some were honest enough to admit 
that the business of commercial bee-keeping 
is peculiar, requiring tact, skill, attention, and 
capital; that it will not thrive in the hands of 
ordinary people, and that no one should at- 
tempt it without experience, energy, and a 
taste for the pursuit. At the same meeting it 
was shown that nine-tenths of those who have 
been led into the business with the prospect of 
great returns have failed. 

ALFALFA ON A LARGE SOALE. 

The Sacramento Union says: ‘We see it 
stated that Gen. Bidwell proposes to sow this 
season 1,000 acres of alfalfa. Also that Lux and 
Miller propose to sow a large amount—we think 
about 5,000 acres. We also hear of other indi- 
viduals who propose to sow large amounts. We 
estimate that there will be sown this year not 
less than 15,000 acres in California, and we also 
estimate that the annual income from these 15,- 
000 acres will be, in consequence of their seed- 
ing, at least doubled. In many instances, 
especially in the San Joaquin Valley, where the 
land, after seeding, will be irrigated from the 
canal that is now being built there, the increase 
of product will be quadrupled.”’ 

NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF APPLES. 

It is stated that by a careful analysis it has 
been found that apples contain a larger amount 
of phosphorus, or brain food, than any other 
fruit or vegetable ; and on this account they are 
very important to sedentary men, who work 
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their brains rather than their muscles. They 

also contain the acids which are needed espe~| 
cially for sedentary men, the action of whose 

liver is sluggish, to eliminate effete matters, 

which, if retained in the system, produce in- 

action of the brain, and, indeed, of the whole 

system, causing jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, 

and troublesome diseases of the skin. 


LIME FOR PRESERVING TIMBER. 
A writer in Chambers’s Journal says that cer- 
tain facts have been made known which show 
that lime is agood preserver of timber. Ships 
and barges used for the transport of lime last 
longer than others. 
laden with lime was cast ashore and sunk. She 
was raised and set afloat once more and re- 
mained sound for thirty years. Again, a plat- 
form of nine planks was used to mix mortar on 
during three generations ; then, being no longer 
required, was neglected, and at length was 
hidden by grass that grew over it. Sixty years 
afterward, on clearing the ground, it was dis- 
covered, sound and well preserved. 
ZINC SIGNS. 


The Manufacturer and Builder gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for lettering zine labels: ‘‘ Two 
parts acetate of copper (verdigris), two parts 
chloride of ammonium (sal-ammoniac), one 
part lampblack, twenty parts water. Mix well 
in a glass-stoppered bottle and shake before 
using. For fine lettering you may apply it by 
means of a blunt-pointed steel pen. 


—— 


RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


A FARMER in this county, says a North 
Carolina paper, has a mule so awfully contrary 
that he can do nothing with it. Put him in 
harness, and it is hard to say which way he will 
travel. Puta saddle on him, and he appears to 
doze ; but try to mountshim, and he will all of a 
sudden kick every way, straight out, straddle- 
bug, with all four legs at once. As to eating, 
he will eat anything, from his feed-trough up to 
a wooden saddle. The owner took a notion to 
have him shod; but he kicked out the black- 
smith shop and returned home. The owner 
tried to kill him, some time back ; so he tied his 
ears with a trace-chain and rode him for six 
consecutive days and nights as hard as he could 
under whip and spur. The fact is, he nearly 
killed himself in the effort, and had to be car- 
ried up-stairs to-bed, and his firm belief was 
that the mule would die that night; but, to his 
estonishment, the next morning he found that 
the mule had kicked to death a Chester hog, 
weighing 300 pounds, bit a piece out of his 
horse’s shoulder, ate up saddle, blanket, and 
bridle, tore down the fence, and was splurging 
sbout, more devilish than ever, to find some- 
thing else meaner to do. 





...-Orchard thieves don’t often have acces- 
sories in the proprietors themselves ; yet a case 
of this kind once happened to Washington 
Irving. Once, when picking up an apple from 
undera tree in his own orchard, he was 
accosted by an urchin of the neighborhood, 
who, not recognizing him as the proprietor, of. 
fered to ‘“‘show him a tree where he cotld get 
some better apples than those.” ‘‘But,’’ said 
the boy, ‘“‘we must take care the old man 
doesn’t see us.’”? “I went with him,’ said 
Irving, ‘‘and we stole a dozen of my own 
apples.” 


--.-1t may be set down as a fact the nearer 
the consumer and producer can be brought 
together the more prosperous both will be- 
come. The proximity of a rich agricultural 
district to extensive manufacturing interests 
invariably results to the advantage of both. 
The difference between the cost of transporta- 
tion from a short to a long distance to market 
is equivalent to a high rate of interest, which 
may just as well be paid on money used to pur- 
chase high-priced land close to the market as 


* to pay the transportation of crops raised on 


cheap lands remote from market. 


....A French journal mentions an experiment 
in which it was ascertained that silk-worms fed 
on vine leaves yielded silk of a red color ; when 
they had lettuce alone they gave cocoons of an 
emerald green ; nettle leaves produced violet 
silk, and it was also found that numerous 
combinations of colors were the result of a 
varied diet of mixed leaves, fed during the last 
20 days of the larva period. Yellow, red, green, 
and violet seem to be the colors most success- 
fully produced. 


---»A correspondent writes: “I have found 
that the White Sweet Swede turnip is good for 
big chickens—cooked and then mashed and 
mixed with about an equal amount of corn- 
meal, Mix it so that it will be as near dry as 
youcan. The same when you mix a potato 
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roads; all. county improvements were made, 
churches ‘were built*and first-rate schools in 
operation, the orchard bore abundantly, and 
there were neighbors who knew him and 
‘trusted him. 


...-A few days since a seedy person applied 
to a wealthy citizen for help, and received the 
small sum of five cents, The giver remarked, 
as he handed him the pittance: ‘“‘ Take it; you 
are welcome. Our ears are always open to the 
distressed.” ‘‘That may be,’’ replied the re- 
cipient ; ‘but never before in my life have I 
seen 80 small an opening for such large ears.” 


....Lord ——’s bailiff having been ordered 
by Lady —— to procure a sow of a breed and 
size she particularly described to bim, came 
one day into the dining-room, when full of 
great company, proclaiming, with a burst of 
joy hé could not suppress: ‘‘I have been at 
Royston Fair, my lady, and got a sow exactly 
of your ladyship’s breed and size.” 


«+««Several wide-awake gardeners bave re- 
corded an experience to the effect that by pre- 
paring the soil and sowing peas in antumn—but 
80 late as to preclude the possibility of sprout- 
ing before the ground freezes—they secure a 
crop in spring considerably earlier than by 
adopting the usual course. The plan seems 
worth trying. 


....A remarkable illustration of the power of 
a growing mushroom can be seen at. Keene, N. 
H., where a toadstool has grown up under the 
concrete walk, breaking it and pushing it, until 
it has made room for itself. The concrete in 
that place is nearly an inch thick and would 
hold up a heavily-loaded team. 


-..-Robert Toombs says that Georgia farmers 
give as an excuse for buying Northern hay that 
grass will not grow there, when it is known to 
be a fact that during the growing season every 
man, woman, and child, white and black, able 
to work is laboriug hard to kill grass. 


..--An Obioan sprinkled corn-meal on the 
ground: under his plum trees, which induced 
the chickens to scratch. This was done every 
morning, and the curculios were found and 
caught and the crop was good. 

-... A“balky horse in @ doublé team may 
always be started by tying his tail to the 
whiffletree and starting the other horse. So 
said Geo. M. Pullman, of palace-car notoriety, 
some twenty years ago. 


...-Flax culture is receiving increased atten- 
tion in the Northwest. About four thousand 
acres were sown in Marshal County, Iowa, this 
year and six thousand acres in Watonwan 
County, Minnesota. 


....Some Chinamen last winter rented 160 
acres of land a short distance from New Or- 
leans, and now are gathering a splendid rice 
crop. They used a syphon to flood their fields 
from the river. 


..--Kor real unadulterated sensation, for 
tragic and blood-curdling reading, to a person 
fifty miles from the locality, there is nothing 
that compares with a list of premiums ata 
county fair. 


«... The Michigan Farmer-says that Europe 
must make a very heavy demand on America 
for a large portion of the surplus wheat crop 
during the fall months, and prices are not likely 
to decline. 


....A large farm was recently sold near Mil- 
ford, Va., at $6.50 per acre, which a number of 
years ago brought $60 per acre. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


Buy BOYNTON’S Celebrated 
‘Improved ”? Gas-Tight Furnaces, Port- 
able ** Salamander ”’ Furnaces, Low 
and Elevated Oven Ranges, The 
‘New Baltimore” Fire- 

Place Heater. 

Heating, Cooking, & Laundry Stoves 
MANUFACTURED BY 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD. BONE - FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LiMeé 








FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK J 
Send for cireular. = Re 








mash, Mix it too thick to pour. . Potat 
cooked and mixed with corn-meal [ think can- 
not be beaten to feed laying hens.” 


..-.A Wisconsin farmer, having tried to sell 
his place, that he might go West, failed to do so, 
and finally concluded that he did not want to 





sell, for the following reasons: They had good 

















MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 


others, including more than seventy chimes and 
pak One tho testimonies raoetred during bee 
‘ six ry dell made of 


years. 
tin, and formally warranted bee 2 w Patent wat Roler ine 
tares, qiatslonaes free. 
Address either PROY or of WESE TROY nN, ¥. 
MENEEL x. 








Fine toned, low priced, warranted. Circulars sent free. 
BLYM urn MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

(Su; <: Norton & Co.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ffice aad orks, 664-694 West Fighth Street. 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 








Courtlandt streets, as follows: 
Express for Harrisb' Pittsburg, the West and 
South, with Pr Pullman Palace Cars rs altached, 9:30 A.M., 


Sunday, Sand 8:30 P. 
For Baltimore, gton, and ihe fou. via 
* a vania Air Line,”’at 8:40 A 3 and’9 P 
junday 9 P.M. For ‘Baltimore % oa Washing. 
timore and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P. M. 


aily. 
Bepress Sor Faliadeipbis, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
7:30, =, 3 hy » and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 


8:30, a 
For trenton, a 7:20 A. M., 2,3:10 ang 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


Em: tan nd class 7 P.M. 

For owark ate 40° £30, 6 8, 9, 10, 11 A. M. . 
2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, "4:10, 4: 5, 5:20, 5:40, bl, 
8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., ana’ night. day 5:20, 6:10, 
7:30 and 8:10 P. M. 

For Elizabeth, 6 6:30, 7:20, rie 9 1a ll A.M, 

2, 2:80, 3, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4: ah Ot Fa 
8:10, 11:30 P. M., and eae unday 5:90, 
7:30, and 8:10 P. M. 

For wey 8, 10.A. M.., 12 M., h si, 
aetty 4:1 £30, 6:20, Be 6, SO, 6, 1a Seid ao PM 
and 12 night. P.M 

For Woodbri an 75m 6 ‘Amboy, 6 and 10 A. M. ks 
2:30, 4:10, and 

For New 


ck, 7:20 and8 A: M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 4: 
5:20, 6:10; 7:50 P Wt nid 12 night. “Sunday, 6:10 and 7: 


For Hast Milletonp, 8 A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. 
For Lambertville and Flemington 2:80 A. Mi and3 P.M. 

For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3and4P.M 

Accom. bg Bordentown Borington, and Comes 
7:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 3, 3: #10, 4 and G10 P 

For Freehold, 7: 20. ‘A. M. ,2and4 

re .semesbery, Pemberton, sat ‘Camden, 6 A. M. and 








P. 

Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 6:50 A. M.. 
12:35 and 17:35 P. M.,daily; 11:55 A.M., duily, coeaet 
Monday. From Washington and nay, (ab and 6 
O80 4. and } (27 P. M.;_ Sun 

and 10:27 P. From ‘pbiiadel ipniay as 
é: i. 6:50, rg) and Tiss a 2:15, 5:15, 
10:24 P. Mr. ¥, 5:22, 6:05, Bido. b: 50, and ib 
and 10:27 P. 


Ticket Omtices, 525, 435, 271, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
nates House. wat foot of Desbrosses and Courtlandt 
itreets. Emigrant it Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
D. M, BOYD. JR. 
General Pass. Agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


PAINTS. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


LIQUID SLATE ROOFING 


veh ees 








Nea AC ye, TE ROOFING COMP’ ¥ 
ai 16 Maiden ane | bok York City. i 
yt OIL CO. 





FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


TAGs SEAD elevated C7 EN BAROE is ine 
cneegen and economi lest, the 
best wor , the newest. Try it. “4 “ 


WEET HOME. B. PORTABLE RANGB, with or 
without Hot Closet. Beautifultolookat! Just the 
thing to cook with. Buy it. 


EE the LIVE OAK “COOKING STOVE, with or 
without Low Down Reservoir proved and per- 
fected in 1873. Try tt. . 


ppt CHALLENGE HEATER, set im brick 
mn Pa church or house thor- 
walle an aan economi Bwy it. 


qe go the BEACON LI LIGHT BASE-BURNER, 
and you will warm your store a 4 exam 
allw het without rebuilding fire. Try it 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH or GLOBE HEATER is 
= most —— Lng _- for iz eating stores, 
shops, ete. Buy it 


TOVES and minder for Cooking and HEATING, 
suited to all parts of the world. 


& THE Saris STOVE WORKS, 











239 and 241 Water st., New York. 
END for a Circular. 





TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


SFLENDIB HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of nich & beautiful Weather 
Keepers @ correct 
perfect barom- 





ALVAN L. LOvEsoY, 


<a 29 19 Washington Bt, en Bt Boston, 











RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3-PARK PLACE New York. 


SHEPUGE. Swan ern akatn, FE 








agate" 


ily applied, 
Lhe sirea, any place de- 


ired, and a self- 
fastener when sash 


sil 


e 
ivom Box 873 Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PHELPS, once & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We making a specialty of “ © Cushions,” 
stuffed iwith PATENT ELASTI 1C SPO ONCE. tt oes 
than Hair, will hold its — double the length of 
time, and is proof against m 

We can refer to more than os hundred churches that 
are using the “* Elastic Sponge Cushions.’’ We invite in- 
Sonn oD, = will be pleased to ont circular referring 

churches oR SE 1ons, 

1 ene, E& CO, aD 


Washington street 
Bole Se a New agton a for the ae or Patex® 
Exastic SPONG 














SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 








PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


‘AQ 1IHUN ONILLAS-ATaS LOWMAAd V ONI 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 
-AVHGONIHOVH HOLLIS-YOOTA INO TAL 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 








Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Kasiest Working: 
Curved Clamp 
3}. Holds Firmest; 


NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren 8t., N. Y., and Providence, R. I, 


WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club ether and get Washers an 
Wringers at ‘wholesaie,ae as well as ne Ts and maga- _ 
08. p> will send send 





to the o: 
to 
dozen, and both (worth #250) for & elas. frees 


’ Clubs and Granges supplied at whol: 
pesca Rone Send 3 oe and say how gene alee 


you will 
You can thus save np their cost b 
machines direct from the manufactory. "Why not} = 








~ THE ANDEPEN DERT. 














~ THE BYING BODY. 
SUPPLIED WITH: THE 


VIGOR OF LIFE MERIDEN aru. © 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWYS 


SARSAPARILIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE) 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Compléxion sii0oth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc.; from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin.» Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small, 


It Resdlves Away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies\the 
Blood aad. Rénovates the System. It cures 
with certainty ‘all Chronic Diseases - 
that have lingered in the sys-" 
tem five or ten years, 
pether it be 


Serofala —or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lures or Stomach. Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Hhoumetie Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 

7 ng Ate cerous Affections, Breniutic 

a feoding of the Las om ater 
e D ings. 


oonee nig and Hi 
Kemale Complain Gout, Dropsy, 
Rheum, Brose itis, Consumption, ayer 
Uleers in e Throat; a Tumors, N 


Hereditary 


w days’ use will 
rove to any person using it for elther of of these forms 
em. 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle, 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


— 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL Cone oe COMPLAINTS AND Lhe eS 
THE SY AGAINST SUDDEN. ATTACKS 
EPIDEMI os SAND CONTAGIOUS race v LAN 
DRE RS _EXPEN. FO. 
ren MEDICINES OR “MEDICAL” OTTEN 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY-—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER een CEASES TO EXIST. 
IMPORTANT.—Mini ‘armers, and others — 
ing int in sparpelycantiiad “districts where it. is tto 
services of a ysician,; RAD 
READY RELIEF is invaluable, It « 
positive assurance oing bd 
in or —_ ot is AN nt if if selzod with In- 
luehiza Diphtheria, Sore Th tee Hoarse- 
ness, Bilious Colfe, AiRemmacton of Bowels, 
Sto: g . Liver, =, + on we ve ptenaey Quin- 
ay Fever an Ague; or wi a, Headache, 
Nie hy estes Toothache, 
he Back; or ean el 
Cholera Morbus, or : senter 


chee 


Gan 
Zorn 











‘Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a few 

iP ASMS, SO TOMACH, 
EADACHE, DIARRH@A, 
Nan IN THE BOWELS, 





way’s 
water will 


0 stimulant. 
Sold by Druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy spate! plete: eae coated we m, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, ani 
vey 8 Pills, for the cure of Sir disosters of the Stomach, 
Lavage Bowels, dneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Headache, Constipation, Costivences, Indigestion, Dys- 
epsia, iousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
owels, Piles, an gements of the Internal 
Viseera. ented to effect a positive cure, Purel 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 


pe 0 errs the following. symptoms resulting from 


‘ders ive: 
¥ Gonstipa ston ° inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
he 


Good Site one tk, Some 


f ach, Swimming of | the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fiutteriog at the oat stokes or Sato Suffo- 
cating Sensations: when in ja 
Vis oD, jots or Webs before the sight, Fever 
Pain in the Head, Neficiency ct the Site Chest, Yellow- 
pess of the Skin and byes, iy 42 
eng few dos + f RADWAY's ig ae il'tree ays 

A few doses 0 w e 
trou all, the abovenamed ra Bribe, ‘$3 


Price Fifty Cents 








" 


Cents per Box. SOLD B 
Read “ FALSE AND’ THUE” 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY -& °CO., No. 33 
Warren St., New York. Information worth thousands 
wih be sent you. 








Soa Dall Dull 


rr) 


Ameriean s_Institate 878, 
O06 tmhum Aware 


‘TH 


ity Pot ‘Pre: | 


ie ae « % 4Aq'T 


S550 tr oadwiy, 
FOR 


| SILVER 


PLATED 


WARE. 


Extract from Judges’ Report. ; 
“We consider the Goods made by this 
, Company to be by far the sbest.made in this 
| country,. and .we believe. in. the. world. 
| They are faultless in’ construction and finish. 
Awarded a Silver Medal.” 








and Fine Electrd-Plate 
Exclusively. 


The largest and richest stock 
ever shown in New York now 
offered at retail. 


| GORHAM MANUF'G 60, 


No. 1 BOND STREET. 
Manufactory, Providence, R. |, 


Mehr 


Sp 


ee 


Holiday econ 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE'& CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH ST. 
=a 


Embroidered Linen Breakfast Sets, ° 

From 50 Cents te $2. ‘Each, 

Val. Lace Sets, ate ead’ - a 
i (one-third of the cost 


Paris Garménts, ope as ro A Degiaee 


Ladies’; Gentlemen's an 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, to close the season. 








‘el > 
ORR EREL Ser eoewepene 


India ‘Camel's ‘Shawls ‘and Searts; 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS 


FOR LADIES AND SD MEN. 
A Choice Stock, SILVER D IVORY MOUNT- 


A CHOICE SELECTION: OF 
‘\Baglish~ and French . Dress Goods, 


Prints, ete. 
4.for the souvenme DRESS PATTERNS laced 
an or e convenience 0 
a SEPARATE COUNT ER. uma 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


An elegant and well-assorted Stock of LACH, GUI- 
PURE, and NOTTINGHAM * 


CURTAINS, 


TAPESTRY AND oper: “eed TABLE AND 
PIANO COVERS, e 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 

Just received Sea large assortment 
Real Persian mals and Mats; 
consisting of YORDES ROYAL, TARTARA, KHO- 

RASAN KOULA, 


Sheep-Skin Rugs and Mats 


Great Variety ¢ of soe aR AND WOOL- 


meiadicd . rR 
NEW PATTERNS AND RICH COLORINGS. 


EN RE TF OR 





t ¥ tKi 
REEMAN & BURRS 
MMENSE STOCK pee the p 
and pce, © hag embraces al) 
poprler: 6k and, Fabviesyin 
C10 “HING of efery ny desesohion ig all}. 
clasacs and occasion 


R to mm 














VERCOATS, is = 
VERCOATS. [3 $15, $20, 
OvERcoaTs, 1825, $80. 


RDERS BY LETTER 


> 
Seasons. 


‘or 
ek ousands avail themselve 
jes = a part “ ss aT Tier or- 


irect nty of re- 
cetring the MOS "PERF E Fit ‘attain- 





a Ge 





fJannary 1, 18 


ee ales 








FREEMAN&BURR. RX. 


0 “dmasliy aie Winrek” -anouamn 


REMAN e wiR's Ex. 
“TENSIVE FACILITI®S fore xteut- 
orders).to measure enables: them 








aes a fica ah 

Boys” WiTs|3' $5, $8,, 

‘Boys’ UITS, =|$10, $12,: 

os’ SUITS ma $15; 818, 

Bors, Surrs, #20, $25.. 
ey S\for* 


oy BRE fee 
AERAGRE Okc ADIN BE 
Sent Free on Application. 





WAREHOUSES, 138 AND 140 FULTON SeRERE, NEW _ Se 





FURS. ec 
F. BOOSS -& -BRO,, 


(Fomely F.; BOO' - s,) 
have genes their Retail Department, and will offer FOR sixty’ DAYS’ ONLY, AND An A GREAT SAC: 


a fall assortment of 


LADIES’ AND 


of their own Manufacture. Also their CELEBRATED PATENT ‘LE GANT MUFF, of which they are | 


the sole manufacturers. 
449 


9 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Streets, New York. 





ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR iA 


Tit 





C. w. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 





seh GU 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


“AT THE 


ae t 


= American Institute Fairin 1872 


Adapted to all ‘first-class. Sewing Ma. 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 


chine Agents on application. 


CoO., Sole ght 


330 > BEGADWAY, NEW YORK, 





|The Beach Carriage. 


[4 nt.) 
Sie a 


cated ad ined acknow- 
edged the bestin use. Easily c! 
plete. Ask your carriage-maker, 


BEACH CARRIAGE W:F'G Co., 
: ty Ypsilanti, Mich. 





For a one or Rage 





THE: REMINGTON "WORKS. 


FIRE.ARMS.. 


AND probing ALOE 
Double-: Parreled, Figen 

guns. Snap and Positi REECH-LOADING 

Check, a marvel of bhenty, 0, Action: and oo oy 

bra ted REMINGTO N RIFLES—ado 

ENT. . and reno 

world: f for 7, hunting, an 


‘c 
of the Lio Canna 


cturers g 
EWING} MACE to Which uae weardes 
“MEDAL ”* the of 
medal awarded at the late Vienna also 
received the FIRST r+) i over other 
machines at the ew York Fair, at Utica, 
1873. is machine has s; rapidly into favor, as 
the BEST MADE MACHINE in the world, and possessi: 


E 
the best COMBEN AZIO Of 5008, ualities—namely, 


, smooth, -durable, with perfect 
focstich. GrBend for breulars. aay 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and SONG, I1t0N, xy... 


CREATSUCCESS! |" 








THE TO 
CHINA, GLA! ht a 
Re ca BE ot 
_wlaual low. Sait 
os 


< oe ae: 
aang 1° lower than eyer. logues mailed on 


taut Olsen base = 











drafts 
ows ees stop 


a ASH the, 
 Gnclowens ctgbcnampiens 





lc BROADWAY NY 








HAVE YOU SEEN IT? “Offord’s Pul c Mothers SROOne 
he Day.’ A‘ monthly publication ‘of Rae state was —— ore, Mothersc 
the most noted preachers living. Only a dollar a 2 
year. Tt co n Cents. lieves the 
BROMELL & O0., 92 White &t., N.Y. ings ciiare rele 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES, ae eriaens wees 

pied. Peters Letters, and Pri ce Para- “He ” 
aan ieabatee¥ ance inemmeamdeen emcee a anenee “MRS. WINSLO g SOOTHING SYRUP. 

- Fruita mB and Dutoh sts., N.Y. se Oo | yor by SO: 









@ Boots and “Bios ‘should be 


nisters, Lawyers, 
erchants, Farm- 
Son and 





a Ha “Ge. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


now in use. 
No other Musical arte ever obtained the same. 
t 1 eileen ota 
wre Send for Price Lasts. iD ? 
Address ‘ “ BUBFA LO, N. Y. 


“IF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR 


COLD ,WAT CH, 


LADD PATENT. STIFFENED. 
= | GOLD WATCH GASE, 


fitted w e;movemént to suit,and you are all» 
right. "You" will thus save a baadeomne sum of money, 
er nae mn. ha aye type of unexcelled 


plegan n reg sale by, dealers in 
Wate hes a ntaies ‘Sen fora Hl descriptive ire circulars 
man’ iC Fey 
® sab i Malden L Lane, New % 9S: 


MICROSCOPES. 


- 158 ie pages. 
“ 10% “ 


8d. Stereopticons. ne 
“ 4th. Physical ‘Apparatus..... ER TER Z « 


ioc ood AMES We QUEEN &'CO.,. 
9% Chestnut street, Phild,; 601 Broadway; New, York.) 


THE NEW | 1 makes tiie: “teait “noise. 


It'°is’ the -most’ siinple| ane! 








Prrrrry 











AMERICAN |i tena 
SEWING | to 66 séll: This favoitite eae 

MACHINE. seeei many, shuttle, mac 

Self-threading | "Coop AGENTS WANTED. 

Lapktwretentngi {So ucker eee? 

Prine 1 #] Office, 131 elon, 73 PHIUAA Pa; 


sr. 
FICE, 712 —. 
ca: 


Baga Hi “ 


Church: ad. Powe: Cl Ck! 


Pe era Pe ye Rd 
ee cae our eae 





rata 








So arenes of: Bittery ine pereet rot Gatalne 








“Printed at THE INDEPENDENT Press 





Seraoy 19 21, and 23 Rose Street, N. Y., with 20 Cen Cut ink, from GEORGE H. MORBILL’S, 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














